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CoNnTENTSs of Vor. V. 


UV PON the report which the commiſſioners returned from 

Greece make in the Senate concerning Nabis, Quintius 
is left at liberty to aft as he ſhould judge expedient. The 
war with Nabis is reſolved. in the. aſſembly of the allies 
ſummoned to Corinth by Quintius. He approaches Sparta 
in order to form-the fiege of it. Taking of Gythium by 
Quintius s brother. Quintius brings over the allies into 
his opinion, which was to grant Nabis peace. Condi- 
tions propoſed to that tyrant. An interview proving 
ineſfectual, Quintius preſſes the ſiege of Sparta with vi- 
gour. Natis ſubmits. Peace. is granted him. Argos 
recovers its liberty, Quintius preſides there at the 4 e- 
mean games. Diſconten of the. allies concerning the 
treaty concluded with the tyrant. Quintius, during the 
winter, regulates the affairs of Greece. Fine ſpeech of 
Quintius in the aſſembly. of the alli:s at Corinth. The 
Roman ſlaves diſperſed. throughout Greece are reſtored to 
Quintius. He makes the Roman garriſon evacuate the 
citadel of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias. He regu- 
lates the affairs of Theſſaly. Quintius returns to Rome, 
and receives the honour of a triumph. AFFAIRS OF 
Gaul. Good ſucceſs of the two Conſuls A triumph 
is granted to one of them, and refuſed to the other. New 
defeats of the Gauls. New war with that Pecple. The 
Conſul Minucius delivered from extreme danger by the 
bravery of the Numidians. Furious animoſity of. the 
Ligurians. Viftory and triumph of the Conſul Naſica 
over the Boii. AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. Blow given the 
Romans in Hiſpania Citerior, Cato ſets out jor Spain. 
Deſcription of Emporia. Cato's ſtratagem. He gains a 
vickory over the Spaniards. He diſarms all the States 
| 4 2 on 


CONTENTS. 


en this fide of the Berus, and demaliſhes all the walls of 
the cities. Praiſe of Cato. He goes to T wage 10 


* aid of the Pretar.. Catjo's wings * . 2 


Sect. I. Conteſt in Reed concerning the 115 Oppia. 


Speech of the Conſul Cato in fa vour of that law. Speech 


5 the Tribune Valerius againſt the lam. It is aboli ſhed. 

Sacred Spring. Diſtinguiſhed places for the Senators in 
the games. Rumour occaft oned by the diſtindtion of places 
granted to the Senators in the ſhews. Regulation againſt 
| pt ang Ambaſſy of the Rhodians to Antiochus King of 


Syria. Anſwer of the Roman commiſſioners to the Am- 


. baſſaders of Antiochus. Embaſſy of the Romans to that * 
Prince. Return of the ten commiſſioners to Rome. They 
ſhew, that it is neceſſary io prepare for a- war with An- 


tiochus. Hannibal becomes ſuſpected by the Romans. 


Ambaſſadons ſent from Rome 10 Carthage. Hannibal 
quits Carthage. and eſcapes. He goes to Antiachus at 
Epheſus. Diſcourſe. f a philoſopber in the-preſence of 
Hannibal. Conference. between Quintius and the Am- 
baſſadors of Antiochus, which was ineffettual. Antiochus 
takes meaſures with Hannibal for the ſucceſs of the war 
with the Romans. Conteſ> between Maſiniſſa and the 
Carthaginians left undeęiermined by the Roman deputies. 


Luſtrum ſed. Strong caballing for the Conſulſhip. T be- 


credit of Quintius carries it — that 72 Scipio 25 
canus, 34 


Set. II L The. FEtolians ſen Ane to. Nabis, 
Philip, aud Antiochus, to. induce them to tube arms 


againſt the Romans. -Nabis' begins the war. Roman 


jp = to Antiochus. Converſation between Scipio 


and Hannibal, Tuterview- of: Villius- with the King, 
and then. with: his miniſter. Antiocbus holds a great 
council upon the war with the Romans. Hannibal en- 
ters. into an ecclairciſſement. with Antiochus, and is fa- 
vourably heard. Return of the Ambaſſadors to Rome. 
Deputies. ſent into. Greece. Eupedition f Philopæmen 
againſt Naples. Theas: is ſent by the AMiolians ta An- 
 tiochus, and preſſes him to come to Greece. Quintius 
| | unde 
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- CONTENTS: 
undecei ves the Mapneſtans ; they continue more attached ' 
than ever to the Romans. General aſſembly of the Mio- 
liaus, in which, notwithſtending' the remonſtrancis of 
, Quintins, Antiochus-is-called in to deliver Greece. Per- 
Jidious enter priat of the Mioliaus againſt three aies. 
Death of the tyrant: Navis, Antiochus meaitatts going 
to Greece, Thoas makes him. concetve jealouſy. of Han- 
nibal. Antiochus goes to Europe. Speech of that Prince 
in the aſſembly of the Atolians. He is declared Gene- 
raliffus. He makes an ineffettual attempt upon Cbalcis. 
 Aſﬀembly of the Acheans. Speech of Antiochns's Am- 
bafſadors, Speech of the Ambaſſador of the Aitolians. 
Qaintin?'s auſwer. The Achæans detlare againſt Antic- 
chus, That Prince makes himſelf maſter of Chalcis and 
of wil Ruben, '.: :. | „„ „ e 


BOOK XxIII. 


Sect. I. Religidus preparations for the war with Antiochus. 
Military preparations for the fame. Departnrt of the 
Conſul Avilius for Greece... The Senate's anſwer to the 
 Ambuſſadors of ' Philip,  Ptolomy, Mifiniſſa, and the 
Caribuginiun, who came to offer the Romans aid. An- 
tiocbas hotds a council of war at Demerias. Fine ſpeech 
, Hannibal, which is followed in nothing. Auiochus 
takes ſom? cities of T heſſalia. He marries a youn wo- 
. #2148 of Chaltis, and paſſes the whole winter in feuſing. 
The Conſul Acilius arrives in Greete: Many titties ſur- 
render to him. adntiochus, deftitate of all aid, retires 
into the freight of Thermopyle. Confiderable vintory 
gained by the Conſul Aritius over King Alttivebus iu the 
pus of Thertiopylas. Cato had à great ſhare in this 
victory. Antiochus retires to Chalcis, and from thence 
to Epheſus. Cato carries the miws- of the victory to 
Nome. Acilius endeavours ineffettnally to bring over 
the Miolians by gentle methods. He befieges Herutlea, 
and lakes it after above a month's reſiſtance; Philip be- 
fieges the city of Lamia. It ſurrenders. The taking of 
Heraclea determints the Atolians lo demanũ peate Ihe 
hard conditions preſcribed by the Ounſul; #iſauſt thim. 
3 A 2 s * 
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Acilius forms the fiege of Naupaius. Quinitus faves 
© that city, which was upon the point of being reduced. 
| Ambaſſadors from Philip to Rome. Hannibal awakens 
Antiochus from the ſecurity in which he continued at 


. . Epbeſus. Vidtery at ſea gained by Livius, Admiral of 


the Roman fleet, over that of 'Antiochus, near 'the port 
of Corycus, L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Lælius areelefied 
Conſuls. 8 . 


Sect. II. The Atolian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed without 
Having obtained peace. Scipio Africanus cauſes Greece 
to be given his brother as his provence, The Senate 
leave the Conſul at liberty to go to Afia, if be ſhould 
judge it proper. Cornelius ſets cut from Rome. The 
Senate cauſe a new fleet to be built. Anxiety of the 
Aloliang. Return of their Ambaſſadors. The new 
Conſul arrives in Greece, Afier many refuſals, he at 
laſt grants the Atolians a truce of fix months to ſend 
 Ambaſſadirs to Rome. The Conſul ſets out for Aſia, 
after having firſt ſounded Philip's diſpoſition. - That 
Prince receives him and bis army with royal magnificence. 
Great preparations of Antiochus, eſpecially to fit out a 
neu fleet, Livius puts to ſea, goes to the Helleſpont, 
and takes Seſtos. Polyxenidas, having deceived Paufi- 

. ſeratus, entirely defeats the Rhodian fleet. Livius aban- 
dns the ſiege of Abydos. The Rbodians fit out a new 
fleet. The two united fleets approach —_— and can- 
not bring the enemy to a battle. Amilius Regillus takes 
upon him the command in the room of Livius. Seleucus 
beſieges Pergamus. Eumenes, and ſoon after the Ro- 
mans and Rhodians come to the aid of that city. Antio- 
 chus ſends propoſals of peace to the Prator AÆmilius, 
but ineffeftually The Acbæans, commanded by Dio- 
Pbanes, cavſe the fiege of Pergamus to be raiſed. An- 
tiochus's fleet, commanded partly by Hannibal, is defeated 
by the Rhodians. Antiochus endeavours to engage Pru- 
fas in his party. He is determined to join the Romans 
by letters from the Scipios. Sea-fight between the Præ- 
tor Emilius and Polyxenidas near Myonneſus, in which 
the Syrians are defeated, 7 108 
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CONTENTS 


Sect. III.  Antiochus, in his confuſion for t hie us of | the 

naval batile, abandons the paſſage of the Helleſpont to 

_ the Nomanti. Reflexion upon the imprudence and Blind- 

meſs of Antiochus. He draws together as many troops 
as he can. milius ſends gallies for the Conſul's paſ- 

age. He beſieges Phocea, which ſurrenders. The Con- 
_ ſul paſſes the Helleſpont, and enters Aſia.  Antiochus 
ends propoſals of peace to the Romans. His Ambaſſa- 
Aduor endeavours to gain Scipio Africanus by conſiderable 
offers. Fine anſwer of Scipio. Antiochus prepares for 
the war. He ſends Scipio's ſon to him, The Conſul 
marches in queſt of the King to give bim battle. The 
armies draw up in a battle on beth ſides. Chariots armed 
with ſcythes. Battle fought near Magneſia. The King's 
army is defeated and cut to pieces. The cities of Afia 
Minor ſurrender to the Romans. Antiocbus demands 
peace. Speech of bis Ambaſſadors. Anſwer of Scipio 
Africanus. Conditions of peace impoſed upon the King. 
Eumenes ſets out for Rome with the Ambaſſadors. Cotta 
g. ves the Senate and People of Rome an account of the 
victory gained over Antiochus. Audience granted Antia- 
chus's Ambaſſadors. Treaty of peace ratified. Ten 
commiſſioners appointed to regulate the affairs of Alia. 
Principal conditions of the treaty. Naval triumph of 
Negillus. L. Scipio, on his return to Rome, is firnamed 

ASIATICUS, and has the honour of a triumph. The 
conqueſt of Alia introduces luxury into Rome. Reflexions 
upon the conduct of the Romans in reſpect to the Gre- 
cian Commonwealths, and of the Kings both of Europe 
and Afia; and at the ſame time upon the relation which 
all thoſe events have to the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
r 128 


BOOK XXIV. 
Sect. I. Manius Acilius triumphs over the /Etolians.. The 
Romans defeate in Spain under Paulus Amilius. Youth 
of Paulus Amilius. That General's family. The Ato- 
lian Ambaſſadors are ordered to quit Rome and Italy. 
; A 4 wil h- 


CONTENTS. 
: wil bout having obtained Peace. Death of the Prator | 
| Biebius. Paulus Æmilius gains a great 'Sattle over the 
 Luſitanians in Spain. Warm' conteſt in reſpe# to the 
- Cenſorſhip. Amynander is rein 3 in bis kingdom by 
the Atolians. The news of ll e approaching arrival of 
Ka K occafiens great conſternation among ft the Atoli- 
The Conſul Fulvins arrives in Greece. He forms 
the y of Ambracia, which makes a vigorous _ | 
- The Atolians deman 0 and at lengib abtain peace. 
Bracia ſurrenders. | The Aiolian Ambaſſadors fet ons 
for Rome. The treaty of peace is ratified there.” 'The 
Conſul Manlius makes war againſt the Gallo-Grecians. 
He arrives in their country, and exherts his ſoldiers to 
ds their duty well. Twvo of the three bedies of the Gauls 
' retire to mount Olympus. The Romans attack and de- 
| feat them there. The Conſul approaches Aucyra, ſo at- 
act the third body of the Gauls. Extraordinary action 
' of a female Gaul; ff priſoner. Second vifory over the 
 Gauls. Manlius returns to Epheſus. Cenſorſhip ex- 
erciſed with abundance of ini We Conſul Fu bvius 
| takes Samos by affault, and reduces the whele iſland of 
 Cephalenia, New Conſuls. Eclipſe of the ſun. Em- 
| Baſſy from the fates of Ala to Manlius. Embaſſies from 
Antiechus, the Gauls, and Ariaratbes. Conditions of 
the treaty concluded between the Reman People and An- 
| Hochus. Reflexions upon Antiochas. Unfortunate death - 
| of that Prince. Decrees and regulations in reſpect to the 
| Kings and cities of Afia. Manlius returns to Europe, 


and leads back bis army into 1 167 


Sect. II. Two Romans delivered up to the Carthagini- 
ans. Liguria given to: the two Conſuls for their pro- 
vince, Fulvius accuſed by the Ambracians at the folli- 
citation of the Conſul Æmilius. Decree of the Senate in 
favour of the Ambracians. Departure of the Conſuls. 
Manlius demands a triumph, which is diſputed with him 
by the commiſſtoners of the Senate. Speech of the commiſ- 
fioners againſt Maulius. Triumph decreed to Manlius, 
Scipio Africanus is ſummoned before the People. Griev- 


ances of the Tripunes againſt Scipio Africanus. Scipio, 
in- 


ECONTENTPS. 
Y dof anſwering | them carries "the" wobal: afembly 
E bim to the capitol, to thank the' gar f for his dic- 
tories: He retires to Linternum.” Ti. Sempronius Grac- 
: chus, Stipio's enemy, declares for bim as. injt Þis col- 
lust. Reflexjons of Livy upon P. Scipio, Different 
accounts of hiftorians concerning Stipiv. Scipyv's dau paper 
married 10 Gratchus, Law propoſed conternin ning the 
ſums of money receiogd from ethos." L. Scipio ſen- 
tenced for embezzling the public _ He it 7 to 
priſon. . Speech of 22 N in his favour. Gracchus 
prevent L. Scipio from being impriſoned,” The ſale and 
| final value of Selbe Mate 2 um, 1 


Sect. III. Deſeription of the country of . he Ligartans, 
the perpetual enemies of the Romans. They are ſubjelted 
by the 100: Confuls.. Fuſtice dons the Galli Cenomanes. 
Regulation in reſpet} tu the Latin Allies. M. Fulvius 
demands a triumph, aud obtains it notwith/tonding the 
oppoſitiau ef a Tribune of the' People. Strange and abo- 
minable fauaticiſm of the Baechanalians diſcovered, and 
rniſbed, at Rome. O. Mareius is furprized, beaten, 
And des to flight by the Ligurions. Betlor ſucceſs in 
2 Combat of Athlet&. Origin of the war with 
Perſeus, Philip's grievances in reſp % the Romans. 
He prepares for rencwing the war. Upon the complaints 
of ſeveral States againſt 7 Phil Rome ſends three cam. 
' miſſioners into their countries, who, after having heard” 
the ſeveral parties, make regulations. Good ſucceſs in 
Spain, and in Liguria, Return of the commiſſioners 
from Greece ta Rome. The Senate ſends ncw deputies 
thither. Philip cauſes the principal perſons of Maronga 
. to be aſſaſſi nated, He ſends his yaunger fon Demetrius: 
to Rome, | 222 


Sect. IV. Very warm diſpute concerning the cbt. 
Cato is choſen Cenſor notuutiſtandiug the vialent h 
tion of the Nobility. L. Valerius is bis colle Cato 
nominates his collegue Prince of the Senate. 70 degrades* 
L. Quintius Flaminius. Cat's. efforts againſt luxury, 
Gault who paſs the Alps into Italy. They Jule @ - 


which 1he Romans oppoſe, C e againſt Philip 
brought 
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CONTENTS. 
ſent back into Macedonia with the Ambaſſadors, Death 
e three illuſtrious Generals. Gauls driven out of Italy, 
where they are deſirous to ſettle. New colonies.  Dif- 
ferent rumours upon the return of Demetrius into: Mace- 
 donia. He gives his brother great diſquiet, and bis fa- 
tber much jealouſy. Violent and cruel proceedings. of 
Philip in reſpect to his ſubjefts. Philip, upon the in- 
| formation of falſe witneſſes ſuborned by Perſeus, puts 
Demetrius to death. He himſelf dies of grief. _ Perſeus 
fuccceds him. Diſpute between the Carthaginians and 
Maſiniſſa. Succeſsful expedition againſt the Ligurians. 
Confiderable defeat of the Celtiberians. The tomb of 
Numa found in the earth..0 Firſt gilt flatue at Rome. 
be Ligurians aſk peace. Hoſtages reſtored to the Car- 
. thaginians. The Ligurians called. Apuani are. tranſ- 
ported into Samnium. -The Celtiberians are defeated by 
Fulvius, in the very ambuſcades. they had laid for | him. 
Fulvius, crowned with glory, returns to Rome. Expe- 
dition of the Conſuls in Liguria. Complaints againſt 
SGentius King of 1ilyricum. Great number of poiſoners 
condemned. Fulvius triumphs over the Celtiberians, 
and is elected Conſul. Firſt law called Annalis. Games 
. Celebrated by the Conſul Fulvius. Reconciliation of the © 
to Cenſors, who had long been declared enemies, 249 


Sect. V. Characters of, and compariſon between, Hanni- 


bal and Scipio Africanus, 278 
B:O OK. _XEV-- 

Afairs of Spain, | : as 297 

War of Iftria, Bu +> 98 

Expeditions in Liguria. 303 

Aﬀeairs of Sardinia and Corfica, 309 

Aﬀairs that happened at Rome, 310 


Sect. I. Deſign formed by Philip to tranſplant the Ba- 
* farne into the country of the Dardanians, bordering 
. 
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CONTENTS. 


upon Macedonia. Ambaſſadors from Perſeus to the 
Romans. The latter confirm the treaty made with Phi- 
lip his father. Good beginnings; and virtuous qualities 
of Perſeus. ' Ambaſſadors from the Dardanians to Rome 
concerning the Baſtarnæ. Ambaſſadors frum Perſeus to 
Carthage. Report of the- Roman Ambaſſadors at their 
return from Macedonia. Eumenes comes to Rome to. 
exhort the Senate to the war with Perſeus." That 
Prince's Ambaſſadors ill. received. That Prince 
ſuborns murtherers to kill Eumenes. The Senate, after 
Having declared the crimes of Perſeus, prepare for the 
war, and cauſe it to be declared againſt him by Ambaſ- 
 ſadors. Gentius becomes ſuſpeted by the Romans. Diſ- 
poſition of the kingdoms and free ſtates, in reſpelt to the 
Romans and Perſeus in the war of Macedonia. War 
declared in form againſt Perſeus. The levies are made 
with extraordinary application. Diſpute concerning 
' the Centurions. Speech of an old Centurion to the Peo- 
ple. Perſeus's Ambaſſadors referred to'the Conſul, who 
is ſoon to repair to Macedonia. Ambaſſadors from "the 
' Romans to their allies. Interview of Perſeus and the 

Roman Ambaſſadors. Truce granted Perſeus, in order 
10 his ſending new Ambaſſadors to Rome. Commotions 
in Bavtia, Almoſt the whole province declares for the 
Romans. Succours ſupplied by the Achaian league. The 
Rhodians fit out a confiderable fleet to join the Romans, 
Embaſſies of Perſeus to Rhodes, Stratagem of the 
Deputies cenſured by the antient Senators. The Ambaſ- 
 fadors of Perſeus receive orders to quit Rome and Italy, 


347 
| Sect. II. Departure of the Conſul Licinius. © Perſeus holds 


a council, in which the war is reſolved. He aſſembles. 
his troops, and harangues them. He takes the field, 
and ſtops in Theſſaly. The Conſul moves thither alſo. 
Eumenes joins the Conſul. Slight ſkirmiſh. Aion of 
the cavalry, in which Perſeus has the advantage. The 
Conſul makes his troops paſs the river Peneus in the 
night, to poſt them in ſafety. Perſeus perceives the 
errors he bas committed. Grief and ſhame of the Ro- 
mans. Joy and triumph of Perſeus and his army. i He 
| ends 
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g nN rs 
10 demand peace of the Conſul. Upon bir anſwer, 


"Ip prepares again for the mar. . Want ef prudence. in 
+ Perſeus. The am appland the vidzory f that Prince. 

. \Toking of Haliartus. The two armies, after ſome flight 
. expeditious, retire into WIMer-quarters. . Epirus de- 
clares againff the Romans. Lvy's opinion concerning 
prodigies. Expedition of Perſeus againſt Hlyricum. Sor- 
Aid avarice of that Prince, The Romans. are received 


into Stratus inſtead of Perſeus. The Conſul Marcius 
#dvances towards Macedonia, Succours prepared by the 


- Acheans for the Confal. Perſeus poſts bodies of troops 


in the paſſes of the mountains. Marcius marches through 


ways of incredible difficulty. Manner in which the ele. 
. phants are made to deſcend from the ſteep declivity of the 
mountains. Polybius tells the Conſul 7 the offers ef the 


 Achaans. He ſets out on his return to Achaia. Ex- 


treme terror of the King on the approach of the enemy. 
De Conſul enters Macedonia. Various expeditions. Re- 
turn of Polybius into Achaia. Pruſias and the Rbodi- 
ans ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome in faveur 1. Perſeus. 


The Senate's anſwer to the inſolent diſcourſe of the Rho- 


diam. Letters of the Conſul Marcius to the Senate. 
One/imus a Macotepias Noblemen Ces over to the Ro- 


mas, 7; 3 71 
Sect. Ul. General concern at Rome i in reſpe®? to the ap- 


proaching election of Conſuls. Paulus Amilius is elect. 
ed Conſul with Licinius Craſſus. Wiſe precautions of 


Paulus Aimilius. Embaſſy from Egypt io Rome. The 
Commiſſioners returned from Macedonia, give an ac- 


count of the armies by ſea and land. The departure of 
the Generals is baſtened. Number of the forces. At- 
tention in chuſing the Legionaty Tribunes. Speech of 
Paulus Aimilins to the People before bis departure, Pre- 


 parations of Perſeus againſt the Romans. Different 


embaſſies of that Prince to Gentius, the Rhodians, Eu- 


menes, and Antiochus. Perſeus, through his auarice, 


deprives himſelf of the powerful aid of the Baſtarnæ. 


Avarice and perfidy of Perſeus in reſpedt to Gentius. 
| Rapid conqueſt of Iilyricum by the Prætor Anicius. Per- 
 feus mmeamps * Paulus Æmilius reinſtates 


diſci- 


CONTENDS 


' diſtipline in his amy. He diſerders ear i \# Place 
where it was wanting. News , the vitiory" gained in 
Ahricum arrives. The mbaſſadirs of the eg 
arrive in tbe camp. Paulus Emilius duliberutot upon 
the manner of attucking Per ſous. | He fonds Scipio Na- 
ca with a great detachment m ſeiæs Pytlium. He 
amuſes Perſeus by flight ſkirmiſhesupon the banks q, the 
. Enipeus. Scipio ſeizes Pythium, and remains" in poſſeſ- 
fron of the paſs. Perſeus quits the Enipeus, and ad- 
vances towards Fydna, reſolved in venture a battle there. 
Paulus Amilius wiſely defers engaging. Sulpicius Gal- 
| us foretells. an eclipſe of the Mon to: the' Romans." Pan. 
lus Æmilius explains bis reaſons. for deferring the hatile. 
The battle is at laft FR” ITE 15 ie 
# flight, A | * 


Set, IV. Perſeus flies ann Pelle 10 Abbe and. 
from thence into the iſland-ofe Samothracia. The Conſul 
marches in purſuit: of that: Prince. Perſens's leiten to 
Paulus Amilius. The Roman fleet anchors: at Samo- 
thracia. Evander of Gute is accuſed and cited, befare 
the judges. The King cauſes him 10 be killed.” Aa con- 
 Trives to eſtape; and is betrayed by: Oroandes.. Hr ſur- 
renders himſelf. to Oftauins, who" cauſes him to be car- 
Tied to: the Conſul, Paulus Amilius receives. him: and 
ſpeaks mildly to him. Diſcuunſe of Paulus Aimilins to 
the young. Romans. End f the war and of the kingdom 
ef Macedonia. Fate of that' kingdom. News of the 
victory of Paulus: Aimilius. brought. to Rome.  Commi/- 
. appainted for Macedonia and Illyricum.  Regu- 
lations in reſpect to thaſe. two not conqueſts.” Aniciuss, 
after having" reduced Epirus, returns into Illyricwn. 
| Promuiſgatioe. of the neu regulations oancerning Tilyri- 
cum. Paulus Æmilius viſits: the cities: of. Greece... He 
returns into Macedonia. He ſettles the affairs of tbat 
Province in concert with the commiſſioners. Toumg Sci- 
mio exerciſes himſelf in hunting... Paulus Æmilius gives 
magnificent games al Amphipolis. His noble diſintereſt- 
edneſi. Epirus plundered. Paulus. Annilius drriues 
at Rome, and after him Anicius and Odtauius. be 
Senate decrees. them. a lriumph. The ſaldters. of Naulus 


Ami- 


CONTENTS. 

\ HEmilias, at the inſtigation of Galba, combine to prevent 
is triumpb. Speech of Servilius in favour of Paulus 
ZEmilius. A — is granted him with unanimous 
conſent. He loſes tevo of his ſons, the one before and the 
other after bis triumph. His ſpeech to the People. Per- 

eus is kept under a guard with his ſon Alexander. Tri- 

umph of Oftavius and Apicies, The ſon of Cotys is ſet 
at len see de eee 


BOOK XXVI. 


Set. 4. iber fent by the Senate into INN 25 hey 
go out of their way to Rhodes. In conſequence of ther f 
diſcourſe, all who had declared for Perſeus againſt the 
Romans are put to death. Haughtineſs of 'Popilins : 
Anſwer of King Antiochus. Return of the Ambaſſadors 
to Reme. Embaſſies of the Kings, of Syria and Egypt - 
to Rome. Maſgaba, ſon of Maſiniſſa, comes Ambaſ- 

ſador to Rome. He is received there very honourably. 
Honours paid to his brother Miſagenes. The Freedmen 
are all reduced into a ſingle Tribe. Embaſſy of Atta- 
lus to Rome. He hearkens to the wiſe remonſtrances 
of Stratius his phyfician. The Rhodians are ill received 
at Rome. Harangue of their Ambaſſadors. Cato de- 
clares in favour of the Rhodians. The Senate's anſwer, _ 

The alliance of Rome is at length granted to the Rho- 
dians. Lamentable complaints of the Atolians to Pau- 

| tus Aimilius. They do not obtain juſtice. The credit 
ur inſolence of the partiſans of Rome increaſe extremely. 

Unjuſt and cruel policy of the Romans. The Achaians, 
ſuſdeaed of having favoured Perſeus, are ſent ts Rome, 
baniſhed, and diſperſed into different cities. The Achai- 
ans ſend ſeveral deputations to Rome in favour of the 
exiles, but always ineffectually. The exiles are at laſ 
ſent home to their own country, Great friendſhip be- 
tween Scipio the younger and Polybius. Meanneſs of 

\ foul of Pruſias. End of Livy's hiſtery, 404 


Sect. II. Different embaſſies at Rome. The Senate pre- 
vents Eumenes from entering Rome. Pruſias by bis 
Ae * Eumenes before the Senate. At- 


talus 


CONTENTS: 85 
| talus and Atbenæus juſtify their brother Eumenes. Im- 
prudent conduct of Sulpicius in "Afia® againſt Eumenes. 
Alliance renewed with Ariarethes Philopater. Cenſor- 
ip of Paulus Aimilius and of Marcius Philippus. 
Sun dial. Troubles in Syria after tbe death of. Antio- 
chus Epipbanes. Demetrius demands in vain permiſſion 
of the Senate to return into Sria. Murther of Ofta- 
vius. Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, and is univerſally 
acknowledged King. Sickneſs and death of Paulus - 
milius; his funeral; and praiſe. Love of poverty of 
Tubero, and his wife the daughter of Paulus Emilius. 
Generous and noble uſe which Scipio Anilianus, the. 
ſon of Paulus Amilius, makes of his riches on various © 
occaſions. Tubero compared ' with- Scipio AEmilianus. 
Naſica prevails upon the People to have a Theaire al- 
moſt finiſhed, demoliſhed. Arraixs oF ROME. ' De- 
cree for baniſhing philoſophers and rhetoricians from 
Rome. Embaſſy of Carneades to Rome. Two Conſuls 
atdicate upen account of the want of ſome religious 
forms in their election. Tribune of the People puniſhed 
for having failed in refpe to the Pontifex Maximus. 
Wars with the Dalmatians and ſome ſtates of the Li- 
gurians. ' The Dalmatians are defeated by Figulus and 
Naſica. The Maſſylians are revenged by the Romans 
on the Oxibians and Deceates. AFFarRs OF MACE- 
Dbox iA. Anariſcus, who called himſelf the ſon of Per- 
ſeus, ſeizes Macedonia. He is at length defeated, taken, 
and ſent io Rome, Two new impoſtors riſe up in Ma- 
cedonia, and are defeated, . 


Tür Puxrc Wan 
Sect. III. Origin and occaſion of the third Punic war. 
= Rome ſhews little favour to the Carthaginians in their 
ciferences with Maſiniſſa. War between Maſiniſſa aud 
the Carthaginians. Great anxiety and fear of the Car- 
 theginians in reſpect to the Romans.. Rome deliberates, 
whether war ſhall be declared againſt Carthage. It is 
re/oived. Alarm of the Carthaginians. They ſend De- 
Eicties to Rome. Hard conditions propoſed to them. 
7 bey accept them. They ſend three hundred of their 
Frincipal citizens as hoſtages. "They deliver up all their 
| arms. 
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arme. T, hey are at length eld that they w1thh. quit Car- 
tbage, which. will be demolifbed. Grief and | of 
.. the Deputies, . Deſpair anu fury of Carthage, when 
that news is. made publick there; Reflemvion upon the 
' condut? of abe Romans. .. Generow effotts of Carthage 
l prepare for the ſege. Invocation of the tutelar gods 
+ Carthage 4% 7 it, and the ſorm af devoting that 

city. Carthage beheged by i be ivo Confuls. Scipio diſ- 

© tinguifpes bimſelf above all the other aſicers. Death of 

Maſiniſſa Ie new' Conſul continues the fiege with 


great languor. Scipio, Who fands oniy for the Adile- 


12 Joip, is elected Conga, and charged-with the war of - 
Africa. He arrives. in Africa am delivers Mancinus 
Jom great danger.” He re-eftabliſhes diſuplins 5 
the troops. He carries on the ſiege with vigour. 
ſcription of Carthage. Aſdrubal's Barbar bus cruelly. 
_ Sea-fight.. Sei pin, during #he winter, attacks and takes 
| Nepheris, a plact in the neighbourhood of Carthage. The 


Aiege continued. The city at length, ſurrenders. Aſdrubal 


. elſo ſurrenders.. His wife kills her children, and throws 
herſelf with them into the flames. Scipio compaſſion on 


ſeeing the ruin of Carthage. Noble uſe which he makes 


of the ſpoils of. that city. Foy which the news of tbe 
| taking of Carthage occaſions at Rome. Ten Commiſſioners 
ſent into Africa. Deſiruſtion g Carthage. Scipio re. 


turns to Rome, and receives the honour of a 1 
Caribuge re. eſtabliſodedt. 56514 


Seck. IV. Trouble excited in Achaia. The Achaian League 


declares war againſt Lacedæmon. Bavtia joins the Acha- 


ians. Metellus defeats the army of the Athaians. He 
makes himſelf maſter of Thebes and Megara. The Con- 


el Mummius arrives before Corinth. The beſieged raſhly 
give battle; and are defeated. Ibe city of Corinth is 


taken, burnt, and entirely deſtroyed. Achaia is reduced 


into a Roman provinte. Great Plunder is taken at Corinth. 


Paintings of great value. Diſintereſtedueſs of Mummius. 


hat ConſaF's ſimplicity. Polybius's zeal. for the honour 
c, Philopamen. His di imtereſtediieſs. He eſtabliſhes 


order and trangaillity i in A 1 riumphs of Metellds 
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HIS book contains about the ſpace of 
| fix years, from the 555th to the 561 
of Rome. It principally treats of the 


Quintius in regulating the affairs of Greece, 
the war with the Gauls, the military exploits 
of Cato in Spain, the diſpute excited at Rome 
upon the occaſion of the law Oppia, and the 
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preparations and beginnings of the war with 
: Antiochus. . 
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SECT. 1. 


Upon the report which the commiſſioners returned from 

Greece make in the Senate concerning Nabis, Quintius is 

left at liberty to aft as he ſhould judge expedient. The 

War with Nabis is reſolved in the aſſembly of the allies 

ſummoned to Corinth by Quintius. He approaches 

Sparta in order to form the fiege of it. ' Taking of 

Gythium by Quintius's brother. Quintius brings ever 

the allies into bis opinion, which was to grant Nabis 

peace. Conditions propoſed to that tyrant. An inter- 

view proving ineſfectual, Quintius preſſes the fiege of 

Sparta with vigour. Nabis ſubmits, Peace is granted 

him. Argos reccvers its liberty. Quintius preſides 

there at the Nemæan games. Diſcontent of the allies 

concerning the treaty concluded with the tyrant. Quin- 

tius, during the winter, regulates the affairs of Greece. 

; Fine ſpeech of Quintius in the aſſembly of the allies at 

Corintb. The Roman ſlaves diſperſed throughout Greece 

are reſtored to Quintius. He makes the Roman garri- 

ſons evacuate the citadel of Corinth, Chalcis, and De- 

metrias. He regulates the affairs of Theſſaly. Quin- 

tius returns to Rome, and receives the honour of a tri- 

amph. AFFAIRS OF GAUL. Good ſucceſs of the two 

Conſuls. A triumph is granted to one of them, and re- 

fuſed to the other. New defeats of the Gauls. New 

dar with that People. The Conſul Minucius delivered 

frem extreme danger by the bravery of the Numidians. 

Furious animoſity of the Ligurians. Victory and triumph 

of the Conſul Naſica over the Boii. ArrAlRS Of 

' Spain, Blow given the Romans in Hiſpania Citerior. 

Cato ſets out for Spain. Deſcription of Emporia. 

Cato's ſtratagem. He pains a victory over the Spa- 

niards. He diſarms all the States on this fide of the 

{|| Tberus, and demaliſhes all the walls of the cities. Praiſe 

= | e Cato. He goes to Turdetania to the aid of the 
$i | Præier. Cato's triumph. 
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= HE war with Nabis may be conſidered as a ſe- Liv. 
quel of that with Philip, which had juſt before 435. 


been terminated. I place it here, to avoid breaking 


? % 


in upon what relates to Quintiusk 
The ten commiſſioners, who had been fent into- 
Greece, being returned to Rome, gave an account to 
the Senate of what concerned the peace concluded with 
Philip. After which they informed the Senate, © that 
they wefe upon the point of having another no leſs 
important war to ſuſtain againſt Antiochus King of 
Syria; and that the Etolians, a reſtleſs people, full 
of ill-will to the Romans, were inclined to take arms 
againſt them, and to join Antiochus.” I ſhall defer 
ſpeaking of the circumſtances that induced this war, 
for the ſake of throwing all the events that relate to it 
together, and ſhewing them .in one point of view. 
The commiſſioners added, That Greece nurtured 
a dangerous enemy in her own bofom in the perſon of 
Nabis, then tyrant of Sparta ; and who would foon 
become ſo of all Greece, if he could; a tyrant, infa- 
mous for his avarice and cruelty, and who equalled 


all that antient times had ever ſeen of moſt horrid 


in that kind.” After having long diſcuſſed, whether 
there was ſufficient foundation for immediately de- 
claring war againſt him, or whether they ſhould con- 
tent themſelves to leave Quintius at liberty to act, in 
that reſpect, as he ſhould judge moſt expedient for 


the good of the Commonwealth; the latter was re- 


ſolved, and the whole was referred to his diſcre- 
tion. HAR | : ; | 

> : — i „ 1 . #4 x2 3 Li L 
All the people of Greece enjoyed in perfect tran- — 


quillity the bleſſings of peace and liberty, and in that 24. 


ſtate no leſs admired the temperance, juſtice, and mo- 


deration of the Roman victor, than they had before 
admired. his valour and intrepidity in war. Things 
2, . : were 
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A. R. 35%. were in this ſituation, when Quintius received the 
87 decree from Rome, by which he was permitted to 
declare war againſt Nabis. Upon this, he called an 
aſſembly of . e allies at Corinth, and after having ex- 
plained to them the matter in queſtion ; ** You ſee, 
<« (ſaid he) that the buſineſs of the preſent delibera- 
<« tion regards only you. The queſtion is to reſolve 
„ whether Argos, a city equally antient and illuſtri- 
ce ous, ſhall enjoy its liberty like the other cities, or 
«© whether we ſhall leave it in the hands of the ty- 
<« rant of Sparta, who has poſſeſſed himſelf of it. The 
4 Romans have no intereſt in this affair, except that 
ce the ſlavery of a ſingle city might deprive them 
c of the glory of having entirely delivered Greece 
ce from bondage. You ar therefore to deliberate 
te upon what is to be done: and your reſolutions ſhall 
& determine my conduct.” BED 5 
The opinions of the aſſembly were not dubious. 
The Ætolians only could not forbear venting their 
diſcontent againſt the Romans, and went ſo far as to 
tax them with breach of faith, becauſe they retained 
Chalcis and Demetrias, at the very time they boaſted 
of having given liberty to all Greece, They were no 
| leſs warm againſt all the reſt of the allies, eſpecially 
the Athenians, whom they reproached with having 
become, from the zealous defenders of liberty which 
they antiently were, the abject. flatterers of the Roman 
ower. The allies, exaſperated at ſuch diſcourſe, de- 
manded that they might alſo be delivered from the 
robberies of the Ætolians, who were Greeks only by 
the language, but true Barbarians by their manners 
and diſpoſition. As the diſpute grew warm, Quin- 
tius obliged them to confine themſelves ſolely to the 
affair propoſed ; and it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
war ſhould be declared againſt Nabis tyrant of Sparta, 
f if he refuſed to reſtore Argos to its antient liberty; 
and each promiſed to ſend ſpeedy aids; which was 
faithfully executed, | | 
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Ariſtenes, General of the Achæans, joined Quin- 
tius near“ Clæonæ, with ten thouſand foot and a 
thouſand horſe. Philip, on his ſide, ſent fifteen 
hundred foot, and the Theſſalonians four hundred 
horſe. Quintius's brother arrived alſo with a fleet 
of forty galleys, which were joined by thoſe of 
the Rhodians and King Eumenes. A great number 


of Lacedzmonian exiles repaired to the camp of the 


3 
A. R. 557, 
Ant. &. i 
195 


Romans, in hopes of recovering their country. Theß 
had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom 


of Sparta appertained by right. Whilſt he was an 

infant he had been expelled by the tyrant Lycurgus 

after the death of Cleomenes. | 
Their firſt deſign was to open the campaign by the 


Liv. 
xxxiv. 26 


ſiege of Argos: but Quintius thought it more expe- 29. 


dient to march directly againſt the tyrang The latter 
had taken care to fortify Sparta well, having ſurround- 
ed it with a fofle, palliſade, and rampart ; and he h 
cauſed a thouſand choſen troops to be brought from 
Crete, which he added to a thouſand more before in 
his ſervice. He had beſides theſe three - thouſand 
ſtrangers in his pay, and ten thouſand troops of the 
country, without including the Helots. 


Nabis at the ſame time took meaſures to ſecure 


himſelf againſt inteſtine commotions. Having cauſed 
the People to aſſemble without arms, and having 
poſted his armed guards around the place, he declar- 
ed, © that the preſent conjuncture obliging him to 
uſe extraordinary precautions for his own ſafety, he 
was going to ſeize and confine a certain number of 


citizens. That he choſe rather to prevent thoſe, whom 


he ſuſpected, from betraying him, than to puniſh 


their treaſon. That when he ſhould have repulſed the 


enemy without, from whom he had not much to fear, 
if things were quiet within, he would releaſe thoſe 
priſoners.” He nominated about fourſcore of the 
principal youth of Sparta, confined them in a ſecure 
place, and the next night cauſed them all to be but- 


A city of Argolis in Peloponneſus, 


B 3 EE, chered. 
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9 2 2 chered. He alſo cauſed abundance of the Helots to 
95, be put to death in the villages, who were ſuſpected 
of inclining to go over to the enemy. Having thus 

ſpread terror on all ſides, he prepared for a vigorous 
defence, being fully determined not to quit the city 
in the preſent emotion it was in, and not to hazard a 
battle with troops much ſuperior to his in number. 
Quintius having advanced as far as the Eurotas, 
which runs almoſt under the walls of the city, whilſt 
he was intrenching his camp, Nabis detached his fo 
reign troops againſt him. As the Romans did not 
expect this ſally, hitherto not having been oppoſed in 
their march, they were at firſt put into ſome diſorder : 
but, ſuſtained by the aid that arrived immedaately, 
they ſoon reinſtated themſelves, and repulſed A 


enemy quite into the city. 3 4 
The next day, Quintius having marched his troops 
in order of battle along the river and city, when the. 
rear-guard had paſſed, Nabis made his foreign troops 
charge it. The Romans then faced about, and the 
action became very rude on both ſides : but at length 
the foreigners were broke, and put to flight. The 
Achæans, who knew the country, purſued them vi- 
gorouſly, and made a great ſlaughter. Quintius in- 
camped near Amyclæ, and after having ravaged all 
the fine country around the city, he returned to in- 
camp on the banks of the Eurotas, and from thence 
_ ruined the valleys at the bottom of Mount Taggetus, 
and the country near the ſea. LS 
Liv. At the ſame time, the Proconſul's brother, who com- 
Ee z manded the Roman fleet, formed the ſiege of Gy- 
thium, at that time a very ſtrong and important place. 
The fleets of Eumenes and the Rhodians arrived ve 
happily ; for the beſieged defended themſelves with 
great bravery. The Proconſul alſo marched thither at 
the head of four thouſand men. At length, after a 
long and vigorous reſiſtance, the place ſurrendered. 
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This city was the port of the Lacedæmonians. 


The 
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The taking of Gythium alarmed the tyrant, | He A;R. . 


ſent an herald to Quintius to demand an interview, 


which was ed. © Beſides many other reafons, Liv. 
which Nabis urged in his favour, he inſiſted ſtrongly *** 


upon the almoſt recent alliance, which the Romans, 
and Quintius himfelf, had made with him in the war 
againſt Philip : an alliance, upon which he relied the 
more, as the Romans declared themſelves faithful and 


TY 


religious obſervers of treaties, which, they boaſted, 


they never infringed. That on his fide, there had no- 
thing been changed fince the treaty : that he was the 
fame he had always been before, and that he had given 


the Romans no cauſe of complaint and reproach.” 
This reaſoning was concluſive ; and to ſpeak truth, 


Quintius had nothing ſolid to object to it. Accord- 
ingly, in his anſwer, he only expatiated in looſe inde- 
finite complaints, and reproached him with his ava- 
rice, cruelty, and tyranny. But was he leſs avarici- 
ous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time of making 
the treaty ? Nothing was concluded, in this firſt in- 


terview. 


KY lf ot þ 

The next day Nabis agreed to evacuate the city o 
Argos, as the Romans inſiſted upon it; and alſo to 
deliver up the priſoners and deſerters to them. He 
deſired Quintius, if he had any other demands to 
make, that he would reduce them to writing, in order 
that he might deliberate upon them with his friends. 
Quintius having agreed to that, held a counicit with 
the allies. Moſt of them were for continuing the 
war with Nabis, which could not be gloriouſly ter- 
minated, without extirpating the tyrant, or at leaft 


the tyranny : that otherwiſe it could not be faid, that 


liberty had been reſtored to Greece. That the Ro- 
mans could make no agreement with Nabis, without 
ſolemnly acknowledging him, and authorizing his 


uſurpation.” Quintius was inclined to peace. He 
apprehended, that the war with Sparta might be ſpun. 


out in length. That during that time the war with 
Antiochus might break out on a ſudden, in which 
caſe, the whole forces both of the Romans and allies 

B 4 would 
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A, R. 557» would be neceſſary for oppoſing ſo powerful an ene- 
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my.“ Theſe were the reaſons he alledged to determine 
them to an accommodation. Perhaps private motives. 
united with thoſe of the public. He apprehended, 
that a new Conſul might have Greece for his province, 
and come to deprive him of the glory of terminating 

an enterprize, he had ſo far advanced, by a complear 
victory. 

Seeing that his reaſons made little impreſſion. upon 
the allies, he ſeemed to give into their opinion, and 
thereby brought them all over to his own,, Well 
< then, ſaid he, let us beſiege Sparta, as you judge 
« jt proper, and let us ſpare nothing that may con- 

e duce to the ſucceſs of our enterprize. As you 
ce know, that ſieges frequently take up more time 
than one would defire, let us make diſpoſitions for 
<« taking up our winter-quarters, if it be neceſſary: 
ce this reſolution is worthy your valour, I have a ſuf- 
« ficient number af troops for the ſucceſs of the ſiege» 
« but the greater their number, the more occaſion we 

„ ſhall have for proviſions and convoys. The winter, 
“ which approaches, ſhews us nothing but a naked 
country, and leaves us without forage. You ſee 
* of what extent the city is, and conſequently how 
«© many rams, catapultæ, and other machines of all 

kinds will be wanting, Let each write to his city; 

in order that they may ſupply us abundantly, and 

ſoon with all that is neceſſary. It 1s for aur honour 

to puſh the ſiege vigorouſly, and it will be ſhame- 

ful, after having undertaken, to be obliged to quit 

it.” Each then reflecting upon the propoſal made 
to them, diſcerned abundance of difficulties, which 
they had not foreſeen, and perceived how ill the pro- 
poſal they were going to make to their cities would 
be received, when private perſons ſhould ſee them- 
ſelves obliged to contribute to the expences of the war, 
Accordingly, immediately changing opinion, they 
left it to the Roman General to act as he ſhould think 
moſt for the gc of his own Commonwealth, and 
that of the allies, 


Quintiug 


fered the tyrant. The principal were: That in XXXIV« 3. 


the other cities in Argolis, where he had garriſons, - 


follow them, however, without compelling them ro d 1 


hundred talents, (an hundred thouſand crowns) and 


the city, occaſioned univerſal diſguſt. Thoſe who had 


and began by examining the ſituation and condition of 
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-- Quintius then having held 4 council, to which he As 87. 
called only the principal officers of the army, ſettled 133. 
with him the conditions of peace, that might be of- Liv. 


leſs than ten days he ſhould evacuate Argos, and all 


That he ſhould reſtore to the maritime cities all the 
galleys he had taken from them, and ſhould. retai 
only two barks of ſixteen oars for himſelf. | That ha) 
ſhould reſtore to the cities in alliance with the Rome 83 
People all their priſoners, deſerters, and ſlaves. Thad 
he ſhould alſo reſtore to the baniſhed Lacedzmoniany |! ; 
their wives and children, who ſhould: be willing 


ſo. That he ſhould give five hoſtages, ſuch as the 
Roman General ſhould chuſe, of which number his 
ſon ſhould be one. That he ſhould actually pay an 


afterwards fifty annually during eight years. That a - 
truce of ſix months ſhould be granted him, that - i 
each ſide might ſend to Rome, and the treaty be ra- 
tified ther. : | 
None of theſe artigles pleaſed the tyrant, but he was 
ſurprized, and thought himſelf fortunate, that they 
had not mentioned the return of the exiles. This 
treaty, when the particulars of it were made known in 


\ pe ICS . 


married the wives of the exiles, ſlaves made free by im 
the tyrant, and the ſoldiers themſelves loudly mur- - 
mured againſt them. Accordingly peace was ng 
longer talked of, and the war was begun again. | 
Quintius then intended to puſh the ſiege vigoroufl 


— — 


. 
Fl 


the city. Sparta had long been without walls, and 
would have no other fortification but the valour of her 
citizens, * It was only ſince tyrants had ruled there, 


* It was a little more than an hundred years ſince Sparta had been 
fortified with walls, firſt when Caſſander, one of Alexander's ſucceſſors 
attacked ſeveral cities of Greece : and afterwards when it was attacked 
by Demetrius, and then by Pyrrhus. And laſtly, Nabis had added 
new fortifications to it. JUSTIN, Paus ax. | CY 
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»9. Which were open and of eaſy acceſs: all the reſt was 
_ defended by its natural ſituation, and by bodies of 
troops poſted there. As Karat army was very 
numerous (it amounted to above fifty thouſand then, 
becauſe he had drawn together all the troops both of 
ſea and land) he reſolved to extend his forces around 
the city, and to attack it at the fame time on all 
fides, in order to ſpread terror, and to make the be- 
fieged incapable of looking about them. According- 
ly, the attack being made the ſame inſtant on all ſides, 
and the danger being the fame every where, the tyrant 
neither knew what choice to make, what orders to 
give, nor whether to ſend ſuccours, and was quite out 
of his wits. So 5 e 
The Lacedzmonians ſuftained the attack of the 
beſiegers, who had entered the city, for fome time as 
long as they fought in defiles and narrow ways, Their 
darts and javelins however had little effect, becauſe 
being in very clofe order, they had not room to dif- 
charge them with vigour. The Romans continually 
gaining ground, on a ſudden found themſelves over- 
whelmed with ftones and tiles, diſcharged upon them 
from the tops of the houſes. But having placed their 
bucklers upon their heads they advanced in that man- 
ner, called the Tortoiſe, and neither darts nor tiles 
could hurt them in the leaſt, When they arrived in 
the broader ſtreets, the Lacedæmonians not being 
able to ſuſtain their charge, nor ſtand before them, 
fled, and retired to the higheſt and ſteepeſt places. 
Nabis, believing the city taken, fought in great per- 
plexity how, and on what fide, he might efcape. Py- 
thagoras, one of the principal officers of his army, 
ſaved the city. He cauſed the buildings neareſt the 
walls to be ſet on fire. The houſes were prefently in 
a blaze: the flames gained ground every moment, and 
the ſmoke alone was capable of ſtopping the enemy, 
by blinding and rendering them incapable of acting. 
The Romans were overwhelmed, not only with a 
ſhower of tilgs and ſtones, but with the fall of burn- 


ing 
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ing planks and beams, which ſeparated every moment. . R. 7 
For — reaſon thoſe who were {till without the Ant. G 2B 
city, and were preparing to enter it, remoyed imme- „ 
diately from the walls; and thoſe who had entered 
firſt, apprehending, leſt the flames they ſaw behind 
them ſhould cloſe up all ways out, retired as ſoon as 
poſſible. Quintius in this unexpected diſorder, cauſed 
the retreat to be ſounded; and after having ſeen him- 
ſelf in a manner maſter of the place, was reduced to 
lead back his troops into the camp. BO 7 
The three following days, he took advantage of the 
terror he had ſpread throughout the city, ſometimes 
by making new attacks, and ſometimes by 3 | 
different places, to deprive the beſieged of all iſſues 
and hopes of eſcaping/ Nabis ſeeing himſelf without 
reſource, ſent Pythagoras to r to treat of an L 5 
accommodation. The Proconſul at firſt refuſed to 
hear him, and ordered him to quit the camp. But the 
ſuppliant falling upon his knees, and referring the 
fate of Nabis to the diſcretion of the Romans, at 
length obtained a truce for his maſter upon the ſame 
terms, as had been before preſcribed him. The money 
was paid down directly, and the hoſtages put into 
Quintius's hands. e | | 
During all theſe movements, the Argives, who up- bid. 
on the advices they had received from time to time, 
already concluded that Sparta was taken, re-eftabliſh- 
ed their liberty themſelves, and drove out their gar- 
riſon. Quintius, after having granted Nabis peace, 
and taken leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians and his 
brother, who returned to their fleets, repaired to Ar- 
gos, which he found in incredible tranſports of joy. 
The celebration of the Nemæan games, which could 2 
not be performed at the cuſtomary time on account of * 
the troubles occaſioned by the war, had been deferred 2 
till the arrival of the Roman General and his army. 
It was he, as we have related above, who did the ho- 
nours, and diſtributed the prizes of them; or rather 
was himſelf the ſhew. The Argives particularly could 
not take their eyes off him, who had undertaken this 
war 
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AR: war expreſsly for them, who had delivered them from 

19g. à cruel and ſhameful ſlavery, and juſt before reinſtat- 
ed them in their antient liberty, the ſweets of which 
they taſted with a more lively ſenſe, as ry had long 
been deprived of it. - 


er with: Rü bis ple fre the Giry of 


v. 40. Argos reunited with their league, and reſtored to all 
its antient privileges. But a tyrant ſupported in the 


; 


middle of Greece, and flavery, though in a manner 


retrenched in Lacedæmon, from whence it was always 
in a condition to make itſelf feared, left a qr in 
the minds of men that abated the common joy. 
As to the Ætolians, it may be ſaid, that the pe ce 
granted Nabis was their triumph. From that ſhaine- 
ful treaty, for ſo they called it, they exclaimed againſt 
the Romans every where. They obſerved, that in the 


3 war with Philip, they had not laid down their arms, 


nor deſiſted from purſuing that prince with the utmoſt 
vigour, till they had obliged him to abandon all the 
cities of Greece. That upon this occaſion the tyrant 
was ſuffered to retain the peaceable poſſeſſion of Spar- 
ta, whilſt the lawful King (they meant Ageſipolis) 
who had ſerved under the Proconſul, and fo many 
illuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned to paſs 
the reſt of their lives in miſerable baniſhment. In a 
word, that the Roman People had made themſelves 
the guards and protectors of the tyrant. 5 
The Etolians in theſe complaints, which were not 
e foundation, confined themſelves to the advan- 
tages of liberty only: but in great affairs, every thing 
is to be conſidered, and perſons muſt be contented 
with what can be executed with ſucceſs, without tak- 
ing in all things at once. And this was Quintius's 
difpoſition, as we ſhall ſee from his own conduct in 
the ſequel. 
wid. 43. Quintius returned from Argos t to Elatea, from 
Plut. in whence he had ſet out for this war with Sparta. We 
Quit. have related before, at the end of the preceding vo- 


375. 
lame, that he paſſed the whole winter in rendering quſ- 
tice to the States, in reconciling the cities to each 

other, 
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other, in appeaſing enmity between principal citizens, or, * 
and in re- eſtabliſning good order every where, which 19% 


were the true fruits of peace, the moſt glorious of 
employments for the victor, and a certain proof, that 
the war had been undertaken only from juſt and rea- 
ſonable motives. N £2 . 


In the beginning of the ſpring, Quintius repaired Liv. ibid. 
to Corinth, where he had called a general aſſembly of 48— 50. 


all the cities. He repreſented in it, that Rome had 
complied with joy and paſſion with the intreaties of 
Greece, which had implored her aid, and had made an 
alliance with her, of which he hoped there was no rea- 
ſon to repent. He ran over in few words the actions 
and enterprizes of the Roman Generals, who had pre- 
ceded him, and repeated his own with a modeſty, that 
much exalted their merit. He was heard with general 
applauſe, except when he came to ſpeak of Nabis, 
on which the aſſembly, by a gentle murmur, expreſſed _ 
their ſurprize and grief, that the deliverer of Greece 
had left in the boſom of ſo illuſtrious a'city as Sparta a 
tyrant, not only inſupportable to his country, but for- 
midable to all the other cities and ſtates. _ | XS. 
Quintius, who was not ignorant of the people's diſ- 
poſition in regard to him upon-that head, thought it 
incumbent upon him to give an account of his conduct 
in few words. He owned that no conditions were 
to be hearkened to with the tyrant, if that could have 
been done without hazarding the entire ruin of Sparta. 
But, there being room to fear, that the ruin of Nabis - 
might be attended with that of ſo confiderable a city, 
it had ſeemed more prudent to leave the tyrant weak- 
ened, and not in a condition to hurt, than to hazard 
perhaps ſeeing the city deſtroyed by too violent reme- 
dies, and the very endeavours employed to fave it. 
« He added to what he had ſaid of the paſt, that he 
was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to carry back 
the whole army. That in leſs than ten days they 
would hear, that the garriſons of Demetrias and Chalcis 
were withdrawn; and that he was going before their 
eyes to give up the citadel of Corinth to the Achæans. 
| That 
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$57- That they would thereby ſee which were moſt worthy 


of faith, the Romans or the Ætolians; and whether 
the latter had reaſon for ſpreading abroad, that the 
Greeks could not do worſe than to confide their liberty 


to the Roman People, and that they had only changed 


the yoke by receiving the Romans for maſters, inſtead 
of the Macedonians. But that it was well known, the 


Atolians did not pique themſelves upon prudence or 


diſcretion either in their actions or diſcourſe. 

| + That as to what regarded the other ſtates, he re- 
cammended it to them to judge of their friends by ac- 
tions, and not words; and to diftingutſh aright be- 
tween thoſe they ought to truſt, and thoſe againſt whom 
they ought to be upon their guard. He exhorted 
them to make a moderate uſe of their Hberty; in re- 


preſenting to them, That kept within due bounds, 


it was ſalutary to private perfons as well as cities: that 


without ſuch moderation, it hecame injurious to others, 


and pernicious to thoſe who abufed it. That the 
principal perfons of the cities, the different orders of 
which they are compoſed, and the cities themſelves in 
general, ſhould make it their care to preferve a perfect 
union between them. That as long as they ſhould 
continue united, neither King nor tyrant could do any 
thing againſt them. That diſcord and ſedition would 
open a way for all kinds of danger and calamity, be- 
cauſe the party which ſhould find itſelf weakeſt within, 


would feek ſupport without, and chuſe rather to call 


in ftrangers to their aid, than to give way to their fel- 


low, citizens. | 4 
« He concluded his diſcourſe, by conjuring them 


with goodneſs and tenderneſs to maintain and preſerve 


by their wiſe conduct the liberty, for which on were 
indebted to foreign arms; and to convince the Roman 


People, that in making them free, they had not placed 


their protection and ſervices amiſs. “ 

This advice was received as that of a father. On 
hearing him ſpeak in this manner, they all wept with 
Joy, and Quintius himſelf could not refrain from 
tears, A gentle murmur expreſſed the fentiments 

. 1 the 
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the whole aſſembly. They looked upon one another, A. R. x57: 
Full of CEN” what they had juſt heard, and IJ 
exhorted each other to retain deep in their memories 
and „ counſels, which they ought to revere as 
oracles. e 
Quintius then having cauſed filence to be made, 13, 
deſired them ta make an exact enquiry after ſuch. Ro- 43—g0. 
man citizens as might remain ſlaves in Greece, and 
to ſend them to him in Theſlaly in the ſpace of two 
months. He repreſented to them, that it would be 
very unbecoming in them to leave thoſe in flavery, ta 
whom they were indebted for their liberty. The 
whole aſſembly cried out with applauſe, and thanked 
Quintius for having been pleaſed to apprize them of 
ſo juſt and indiſpenſible a duty. The number of theie 
flaves was very great. They had been taken by Han- 
nibal in the Punic war, and as the Romans would not 
ranſom them, they had been ſold. It coſt Achaia 
only an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thouſand 
crowns, to reimburſe maſters for the prices of ſlaves, 
for each of which were paid five hundred Denar, 
that is, about twelve pounds ten ſhillings. The number 
in conſequence amounted to twelve hundred. The 
number of the reſt may be judged in proportion. | 

The aſſembly was not broke up, when the garriſon mid. 
was ſeen, coming down from the citadel, and then 
marching out of the city. Quintius followed it im- 
mediately, and retired amidſt the univerſal - acclama- 
tions of the Greeks, who called him their preſerver 
and deliverer, and made a thouſand. prayers and vows 
to heaven for his happinel. - 

He alſo drew off the garriſons from Chalcis and mid. 
Demetrias, and was received at both places with the 
ſame applauſes. From thence he went to Theſſaly, 
with deſign, not only to reinſtate the liberty of the 
cities of that country, but to re-eſtabliſh a ſupport- 
able form of government, after the confuſion, and 
diſorder that had ſo long prevailed. in them, For it 
was not only the misfortunes. of the times, and the 
tyranny of Kings, which had occaſioned thoſe Fran 
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ae bles amongſt them; but their naturally turbulent and 
295. reſtleſs diſpoſition ; there having never been amongſt *# 
them, from their origin to the times of which we are 
_ -., ſpeaking, and even to that when Livy wrote, any 
particular Aſſembly in each city, or States-general. 
the whole nation, that had not been embroiled by th 
| tumults of parties and ſeditions. He made the eſtate 
x of particulars his principal rule in the choice of judge, 
BB and in forming a Senate: convinced, that one of the 3 
moſt efficacious methods for reinſtating ogy order | 
amongſt that people, was to depoſite authority and 
power in the hands of thoſe, who, by their, circums Þ 
ſtances and fortunes, had the moſt intereſt in main! 
taining the peace and tranquillity of the nation. 
Liv xxxiv. Nabis did not long enjoy the peace, which had 
25. been granted him. Some years after, having broke 
the treaty he had made with the Romans, the Achæ 
ans, to whom Flamininus on his ſetting out for Rome 
had recommended to keep a watchful eye over that | 
_ tyrant, attacked him under the command of Philo- 
pæmen, and after having defeated him in a battle, 
obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in his city. Some 
time after, Alexamenes, under pretence of bringing 
1 him an aid of ZEtolians, killed him -treacherouſly; 3 
.' Philopzmen repairing thither immediately after, ob- 
1 liged Sparta to enter into the Achæan league. We. 
ſhall treat theſe facts in the ſequel with ſomething 
ater extent. 58 5 1 
wid. 32. Quintius having ſettled the affairs of Theſſalia, 
croſſed Epirus to Oricum, embarked for Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, whither all his troops repaired alſo- 
The Senate gave him audience without the city, ac- 
cording to cuſtom ; and after he had given an exa&t Þ} 
account of all he had done, the Senators with una- 
nimous conſent, decreed him the hononr of a tri- 
umph, which he had ſo well deſerved. The cere- 
mony continued three days; during which the preci- 
ous ſpoils he had taken in the war with the King of 
Macedonia were exhibited to view. Demetrius ſon of 
Philip, and Armenes ſon of Nabis, were amongſt the 
hoſtages, i 
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r heads RE in. e of the. liberty 12 $66 
ly regained. | He cauſed twenty-five Denarii to be "= Y 
ribared to each of his ſoldiers (about twelve ſhil-, | — 
x5 and ſixpence) twice as much to the centhficnge, A 
thrice to the horſe. 
have already ſaid, that I * take he liber 
er of deferring or anticipating certain facts, with- 
confining myſelf to relate year by year what paſſed, 
order to avoid interrupting. the thread of our hiſ- 
too much, and to ſhew various events under the 
e point of view. The dates, which are always i in 
margent, make it eaſy to bring the things that 
ppened at the ſame time into the order in which 
B recurn e from whence 15 dür 
bed. 2 | 


C. Connziivs: « tee, | : : Me A. R. 55 


Q. Minvcivs | Roxvs,” 3 ooo 58 


Theſe two Conſuls had Gaul for their province Liv æxxli. 
fter having diſcharged the uſual duties of religion, 295% 
ey both ſet out for their command. Cornelius 
arched directly againſt the Inſubrians, who were 
ually under arms with the Cænomani their allies. 
rixia was the capital of the latter, and Milan of the 
ſubrians. N inucius inclining to the left, march- 
towards the ſea, ant advancing on the fide of Ge- 
da, firſt attacked the Ligurians. He ſucceeded en- 
rely, and reduced all the States on this ſide of the 
o, except the Boii, and Iluates; the firſt of whom 
fere Gauls, and the other Ligurians. Fifteen towns 
| e faid to have ſurrendered to him, with twenty thou- 
: nd of their inhabitants. From thence the Conſul 
| Warched his legions into the territory of the * Boi. 
| I Not long before his arrival, the Boii had paſſed 

e Po with their army, and had - -joined the Cæno- 


* Bononia was their capital, now called Bologna, 
Vos. . C | mant 


7 i" 12 AN . A Fas 3 


1 W. $55 mani and Inſubrians to oppoſe. the Conſuls with all 
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| fix thouſand were taken, with an hundred and thirty 


Liv. xxxii. 
22, 23. 


the enemies of the Commonwealth. Upon which 


they would not permit them to make their demand 
in common; it not being reaſonable, that the ſame 


-legue, after long debates they were obliged to make 


| ſubrians were entirely defeated. It is ſaid, that they 


of che Inſubrians, ſubmitted to the victors. 


into the towns of their country. Upon advice of 
informed the Senate of their good ſucceſs. It was 
decreed, that the temples ſhould be open three days 
ſhould be paid to the Gods for all theſe advantages, 


equally deſerve it. Notwithſtanding all alledged in 
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their forces. But, when they were informed that one 
of them was ruining their country, they returned to 
defend it. In the mean time the Inſubrians and Cæ- 
nomani incamped upon the banks of the river Min- 
cio; and the Conſul Cornelius about five thouſand 
paces below them. That Conſul having brought 
over the Cznomani, prevailed upon them to remain 
neuter during the battle. It was fought, and the In- 


left thirty-five thouſand men upon the ſpot, and that 


enſigns, and above two hundred carriages. The ci. 
ties of the Cænemani, who had joined ih the revolt 


The Boi, who had returned home, having received 
advice of the entire defeat of the Inſubrians, did not 
dare to venture a battle with Minucius, and diſperſed 


this, the Iluates, a people of Liguria, ſubmitted, 
without attempting a vain reſiſtance. The Conſuls 


together, and that during that time thankſgivings 


which were conſidered as a ſenſible effect of their pro- 
TVT „ 

When the Conſuls returned to Rome, the Senate 
gave them audience in the temple of Bellona. They 
Jointly demanded, that the Senate would grant them 
a triumph for the advantages they had gained oyer 


two of the Tribunes of the People declared, that 


reward ſhould be granted for ſervices that did not 


favour of Minucius by Cornelius, who did -not fear 
leſſening his own glory by dividing it with his col-f 


ther 
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their demands ſeparately. Cornelius was granted a A;R. 


all 
ne triumph for having defeated the Inſubrians and C 17. 
to nomani : but as for Minucius, he could not obtain 
*. che ſame honour of the Senate. But he made himſelf 
in- WM :mends in triumphing by his own authority on the 
ind Alban mountain, after the example of ſome other 
git Generals, whoſe caſe had been the ſame with his. 

in e r i 
In- L. Fuzivs PuryvrEo, Ten 
007 M. CLavpius MARCELLus, — ; 
at 5 Fe 1 
rty The Gauls, except the Cænomani, were far from 

ci- ¶ being entirely ſubjected, or totally conquered. They 
olt again found employment for the new Conſuls. In a 
3 firſt battle, Marcellus, attacked by the Boii, loſt 
ed three thouſand men. He ſoon made himſelf amends 
not for that loſs. Having paſſed the Po, he led his 
ſed troops into the territory of Coma, where the Inſu- 

of brians were incamped with the inhabitants of the coun- 

d, try, whom they had. made to take arms. A battle 

als was fought, in which, if we may believe an hiſtorjan 

vag (Valerius of Antium) Marcellus killed above forty 

ys thouſand of the enemy, took five hundred enſigns, 

os four hundred and thirty-two carriages, and a great 

es, number of gold chains, of which he offered a conſi- 

o- derable weight to Jupiter Capitolinus. The ſame day 

the camp of the Gauls was ftormed and. plundered. 

te Some days after the city of Coma was taken, and 

ey Wl eventy-eight forts ſurrendered preſently after. 

mM The two Conſuls having united their forces, en- 

er tered the country of the Ligurians, whicther the Boii 

ch followed them. A ſecond battle was fought, in which, 

ati ſays Livy, it fully appeared, that anger is highly ca- 

nd pable of exalting valour. For the Romans, incenſed 

mes that the Gauls ſhould perpetually harraſs them by , 
ot their revolts, and regarding victory leſs than revenge, 


abandoned themſelves to their reſentment in ſuch a 
manner, that they ſcarce left a ſingle man of the ene- 
my, to carry home the news of their defeat. 


. When 


2 


20 FURIUS, MARCELLUS, Confuls. 
AR. £56. When advice of theſe ſucceſſes in the Conſuls ler 
| we ters arrived at Rome, the Senate deereed' thankſ. 

givings to all the Gods in the temples during three 

days. Soon after Marcellus returned to Rome, where 
a triumph was decreed him over the Inſubrians and 
the inhabitants of Coma. He left his collegue the 
hopes of triumphing over the Boil, 
Liv. he next year the Conſul Valerius P laccus alſo 

x*xiv. gained a victory over the Boll. y 

Ibid. 6, Scipio Africanus was Conſul for the FEY time 

47- in the year 558. He ſeems to have thought it below 

him to deſcend to enemies ſo unworthy of his ſword, 
He left to Ti. Sempronius his collegue the too eaſy 
glory of conquering the Inſubrians and the Boii. It 
however coſt him very dear. They at' firſt attacked 
him in his camp with great vigour, and he loſt abun- 
dance of men in repulling them; but at length he 
put them to flight, and cut them to pieces. Eleven 
thouſand Gauls, and five thouſand ROMs Las in the 
field 8 
The war with the Gauls and Le was in reſ 

7 to the Romans become in a manner anniverſary; 
ut it broke out with more violence, and occaſioned 
more terror in the year upon which we are now enter- 
£4 ing, the 5;9th of Rome, than it had done before. On 

423 the news that fifteen thouſand Ligurians had entered 

ZY the country of Placentia, and- put all to 'fire and 

ſword, having advanced as far as the walls of the'co- 
lony, and to the banks of the Po, and that the Boi 
after their example were upon the point of taking arms, 
the Senate declared, that there was a Tuo r.“ This 
was a form of words, that implied the importance of 
the war, and was uſed particularly in reſpect to the 
Gauls, as I have already obſerved elſewhere. On this 
declaration all exemptions ceaſed, and it was lawful 
to make ſuch citizens take arms as were gh: 
from them in common wars. 

Liv.xxxv. The hopes of plunder brought new 6090 to th 

35 Gauls every day, and above forty thouſand men were 


already aſſembled round Piſa. The arrival of the 
_ | nee | Conſul 
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FURIUs, MARCELLUS, Conſuls 
Conſul Minucius with his army ſaved the city. The 


enemy immediately removed their camp to the other 


ſide of the Arno, and the Conſul followed them the 


next day, and incamped at a thouſand paces from 


them. He defended the lands of the allies from his 


poſt, by falling upon the troops ſent out by the enemy 


to ravage them: but he ayoided coming to a battle 
with them, as they deſired, not relying. ſ\ifficiently 


upon his troops, which were new raiſed, and drawn 


together from different parts. © 
The other Conſul L. Cornelius Merula, marching 
on the confines of Liguria, had led his army into the 
country of the Boii, where he acted againſt thoſe pe 
ple quite in a different manner than his collegue did 
againſt the Ligurians. He offered the Boii battle, 
which they did not dare to accept, chuſing rather to 
ſee their lands laid waſte than to hazard a general ac- 


tion. The Conſul having deſtroyed the whole coun- 
with fire and ſword, quitted it, and marched to- 


wards Modena. The Bou followed him without noiſe, 
and in the night ſeized a defile through which he was 
neceſſarily to paſs, where they. expected to ſurprize 
him. But the Conſul having diſcovered their deſign, 
and avoided the ambuſcade they had laid for him, he 
marched againſt them, and obliged them to come to a 


battle. It was long and bloody, The Boii were at 


length put to the rout, and cut to pieces. Fourteen 
thouſand of them were left on the ſpot : near eleven 
hundred were taken priſoners, with two hundred and 


twelve enſigns, and ſixty-three chariots. The Ro- 


mans paid dear enough for this victory. They loſt 
five thouſand men, citizens and allies, amongſt whom 
were ſeveral officers of diſtinction, : 


3 
21 
A. R. 356. 
Ant. C. 
196. 


Towards the end of the year the troops of the Com- Lv. ibid, 
monwealth were twice expoſed to great danger in Li-“. 


Firſt the enemy attacked the camp of the Ro- 


guria. 


mans, and were very near making themſelves maſters. 
of it: and ſome few days after the Conſul having en- 
tered a defile, the Ligurians ſeized the way through 
which he was to paſs out of it. Minucius ſeeing the 
C2 RES way! 
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A.R. 586. way cloſed up before him, prepared to return back 


196. 


but part of their troops had alſo ſhut up that, by 


which he had entered: which put the troops in mind 
of the ambuſcades at Caudium, and preſented an 
image of them to their eyes. The Conſul had about 
eight hundred Numidians amongſt the auxiliary troops 
of his army. The officer, who commanded them, 
came to him, and offered him to open a paſſage 


* through the enemy, and to preſerve the army; add. 


Ing, that he had a certain means for that effect. Mi. 
nucius gave him the higheſt praiſes, and promiſed to 
reward ſo important a ſervice as it deſerved. The Nu- 
midians immediately mounted their horſes, and began 
to gallop up to the poſts of the Ligurians, however 
without making any attack. At firſt ſight, nothing 
ſeemed more contemptible than this cavalry. Both 
the men and horfes were little and lean. The horſe- 


men had no belts, and were armed only with javelins, 


The horſes had no bridles, and ran in a diſorderly man- 
ner, with their necks and heads low and ſtretched 
out. To augment this contemptible appearance, they 
fell off their horſes with deſign, making themſelves a 
fight, and expoſing themſelves to the laughter of 
the enemy. Moſt of the Ligurians, who at firſt kept 
on their guard in their > in readineſs to defend 


themſelves in caſe of being attacked, threw down 


their arms, and only looked with folded arms upon 
a ſight, that made them laugh. However the Numi- 
dans continued galloping up on every fide, then fly- 
ing back the ſame way they came, advancing however 


by degrees towards the end of the defile, as if againſt 


their will, and ran away with by their horſes. At 
length ſpurring them on full ſpeed, they forced the 
Ligurians to open, and give them paſſage. They 
then ſet fire to the firſt houſes that came in their way, 
and afterwards to the firſt town they came to, and to 
ſeveral others in like manner, killing all that fell into 
their hands. The Ligurians, from the place where 
they were incamped, firſt perceived the ſmoke of their 
fires ; and prefently after heard the cries of the un- 


happy 
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the towns and villages ; and at length the old people 


dians, came and ſpread terror and diſmay throughout 
the whole camp. Moſt of the Ligurians, upon this, 
without either taking counſel, or waiting orders from 
any body, ran each his own way to defend their fa- 
milies and eſtates. In few hours the camp was aban- 
doned ; and the Conſul delivered from the danger, 
continued his march, and arrived where he firſt in- 
tended. 


a conſiderably important victory over the Ligurians. 
And their country was ſoon after laid in ruins by the 
Conſul Quintius : whilſt on another ſide his collegue 
Domitius reduced part of the Boii into ſubjection. 
The inveteracy of the Ligurians againſt the Romane, 
had ſomething like madneſs in it. They had (in the 
year 561) ſet an army on foot upon the principle they 


under the moſt dreadful oaths never to depart from the 
battle except victorious. They came on a ſudden 
during the night to attack the camp of the Proconſul 
Minucius. That General kept his troops under arms 


10 till day, taking great care that the enemy ſhould not 
_ force any part of his intrenchments, in which he kept 


on cloſe. As ſoon as day appeared, he made a ſally 
© upon them through two gates at once. But he did 
5 not repulſe the Ligurians by 
had hoped. They diſputed the victory above two 
hours. At length, exhauſted by the fatigue of the 
battle and long duty, they were not able to reſiſt 
freſh troops, that continually ſucceeded each other; 
and fear effacing the remembrance of their oaths, 
they at length turned their backs. On their ſide four 
thouſand men were killed ; and the Romans loſt three 

hundred. 8 5 
About two months after the Conſul P. Cornelius 
Scipio, ſirnamed Naſica, gained a great battle againſt 
the army of the Boii, and made himſelf maſter of their 
5 T< Camp, 


' 


and children, that had eſcaped the fury of the Numi- 


called & the Sacred Law,” by which the ſoldiers engaged 


this firſt effort, as he 


23 


happy creatures they were burning and maſſacring in ww 


The year following (560) the ſame Minucius gained Liv. un. 
Ibid. 40. 


Liv. 
xxx vi. 
38. 
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556, camp. The Conſul obliged them to give him hof 


tages, and deprived them of half their territory, in 
order that the Roman People might ſend colonies into 
it if they thought proper. He ſoon after ſet out for 
Rome, after having diſmiſſed his army, and affigned 
them a day for their return to the city, in order to 
triumph with him. For he did not doubt, but a tri. 
umph would be granted him: which however met with 
more difficulty than he imagined. The day after his 
arrival, he ſummoned an aſſembly of the Senate in 


the temple of Bellona; and after having given an ac- 
count of the victory he had gained, he demanded per- 


miſſion to enter the city in triumph. P. Sempronius 
Blæſus, Tribune of the People, „acknowledged, 
that he highly deſerved that honour; but added, that 
he was not for having it granted him immediately. 
That he had been a little too haſty in diſmiſſing his 
army, and in returning to Rome. That they might 
have done the Commonwealth great ſervice by march- 
ing into Liguria, and that it would be very proper to 
ſend back the Conſul and his legions thither, in order 
to the entire reduction of the Ligurians. That then 
it would be the proper time to grant him a triumph.” 

The Conſul replied, © that the lots had not grven 
him Liguria, but the country of the Boii, for his 
province, That he had overcome that People in a 
pitched battle, had taken their camp, and two days 
after reduced the whole nation to ſurrender. That it 
was over them he aſked to triumph, 'and not over the 
Ligurians. That for the reſt, they ought not to won- 
der, that the victorious army, having no longer any 
enemies in the province, was returned to Rome to 
honour their General's triumph. That to ſend it back 


again, as the Tribune propoſed, would be a diſgrace 
it undoubtedly did not deſerve, no more than him» 
ſelf. That as to what perſonally regarded him, he 
thought himſelf too much honoured for his whole 
like by the glorious teftimony of the Senate in his fa- 


r 


Gods, 
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Gods. That that title only, though thoſe of Conſul 
and Triumpher were not added to it, would ſuffice *® 


to make his name famous throughout all ages.” Re- 


monſtrances ſo reaſonable engaged the whole Senate in 
his favour, and even induced the Tribune to deſiſt 


from his oppoſition. Accordingly he triumphed over 


the Boii in a more honourable manner for himſelf, than 


if he had found no difficulty upon that head. 
_ After having ran over the affairs of Gaul and Li- 
zuria, I now. proceed to thoſe of Spain. It cannot 
be ſaid that there abſolutely was no war there, during 
the four years that Philip principally employed the Ro- 


man arms, as Cn. Cornelius, who had been ſent thi- 


ther in 552, in the year 356, of which we are going 
to ſpeak, obtained an ovation for his ſucceſſes in Spain. 
But choſe wars had been little conſiderable, as we may 
conjecture from the ſilence of Livy. _ 

Soon after the treaty of peace had been concluded 
with Philip, the joy that happy event occaſioned, was ? 
interrupted by the bad news received from Spain. It 
formed two provinces: Hiſpania Citerior, which (as 
I have ſaid) was on this fide the Iberus, and Hiſpania 
Ulterior, on the other ſide of that river. Advice 
came, „that the Prætor C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
had been defeated in Hiſpania Citerior ; that his army 
had been defeated and put to flight; and that ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction had been killed in that action. 
That Tuditanus himſelf had been carried off from 
the field of battle "pe wounded, and _—_ n 


ſome few days after.“ 
L. VaLERIus FLACCUS, 
M. Porctvs Caro. | 
Cato had Hiſpania Citerior for his province, Be- 
fore he ſet out for i it, a famous conteſt aroſe concern- 


ing the law Oppia, in which he had a great ſhare. I 
ſhall ſpeak of it in the ſequel, after I have related 


his military ö 


After 
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fleet. He arrived at I Emporia, where he landed a 


were, to be drawn together, he embarked his ſoldi- 


and exactneſs, as if the enemy had been at the gates. 


out of that except in great numbers; which uſually 


VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Conſuls. 

After this diſpute had been terminated, Cato ſet 
out with twenty-five galleys, of which the allies fur. 
niſhed five, and repaired to the Port of Luna, where 
he had ordered his army to aſſemble. Having cauſed 
all the veſſels along the coaſt, of whatever kind they 


ers in them, and commanded them to follow him to 
the port Pyrenæus, from whence it was his defign to 
advance directly againſt the enemy, with his whole 


his troops, except thoſe for the ſea-ſervice. - 

Emporia was two cities, ſeparated by a wall, one 
of which was inhabited by Greeks originally of Pho- 
cæa, as well as the Maſſilians, and the other by Spa- 
niards. It is ſurprizing, that foreigners, expoſed on 
the one ſide to incurſions from the ſea, and on the 
other to the attacks of the Spaniards, a fierce and 
warlike nation, ſhould be capable of ſupporting them- 
ſelves ſo long upon that coaſt, and of preſerving their 
liberty. This wonderful effect is only to be aſcribed 
to vigilance and diſcipline, which nothing ſupports 
more amongſt the weak, than the fear of being ſur- 
prized by neighbours more powerful than themſelves. 
The part of the wall on the fide of the country was 
very well fortified, having but one gate, the guard 
of which was confided to one of the magiſtrates, who 
never quitted it. During the night, one third of the 
citizens were always poſted upon the walls for their 
defence. And they diſcharged this duty, in which | 
they relieved each other, not out of form and in obe- 
dience to the law, but with as much care, vigilance, 


fr 
P 
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They admitted no Spaniard into their city, and quitted 
it but ſeldom and with great precaution ; but they 
were at entire liberty to do fo by ſea. As to the 
gate on the ſide of the Spaniſh city, they never went 


we a> on, ww mers &, AY . 


® In the gulf of Specia on the coaſt of Genoa. 
+ Now Ampourias, a city of Spain in Catalonia, 


\ 


were that third of the inhabitants who guarded the walls ſy 
during the night. The reaſons that induced them to 193. 
quit the place were as follows. The Spaniards, little 
accuſtomed to navigation, were highly fond 'of trad- 
ing with this People, and to buy of them the foreign 
goods, which they imported in their ſhips ſelling 
them in their turn the product of the country which 
they could ſpare from their on occaſions, This 
mutual dependance on each other, gave the Greeks 
entrance into the Spaniſn city. The protection of 
the Romans, whoſe amity they cultivated with no 
leſs zeal than the Maſſilians, though they were not 
ſo powerful as them, contributed alſo to their ſecu- 
rity. And it was for this reaſon, they then received 
the Conſul and his army with abundance of ardour 
and joy. | | g 
M Helvius, who had defeated the Celtiberians in Liv. 
Hiſpania Ulterior, and taken the city of * IIliturgis, ir. 
at his return to Rome received the honour of an o 
tion; and Q. Minucius, who had commanded in Hiſ- 
pania Citerior, was honoured with a triumph. : 
"Whilſt the Conſul was incamped at no great diſtance Did 
from Emporia, Ambaſſadors came to him from the prontin. 
Prince of the Illergetes, in company with his ſon, iv. 7. 
« to demand aid of him againſt the rebels, without 
which they were not able to reſiſt them. They re- 
preſented to him, that five thouſand men ſufficed for 
defending their country, and that the enemy would 
no ſooner ſee them appear,. than they would retire.” 
Cato replied, * that he was much affected with the 
danger, and anxiety of that Prince: but, having ſo 
great a number of enemies around him with whom 
he was every day upon the point of coming to blows, 
he could not, without manifeſt danger, weaken his 
army by dividing it.” The deputies, after hearing 
this diſcourſe, proſtrated themſelves at the Conſul's 
feet, conjuring him not to abandon their country 


* Acity of Spain in Andaluſia, | 
| in 
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28 VALERIUS, PORCI Us, Conſuls. 
A. R. 557. in the fad ſituation to which it was reduced: for what 
_ would become of them, if they were rejected by the 
Roman People? That they had no allies beſides them, 
nor any other reſource in the world. That they might 
have preſerved themſelves from the calamity that me- 
naced them, if they could have departed from their 
engagements, and taken up arms with the reſt. But 
that they had contemned che threats of their neigh- 
bours from the hope that the Romans would be pow- 
erful enough to defend them. That, if, contrary to 
their expectations, they ſhould ſee themſelves aban- 


doned, and the Conſul inexorable- to their prayers, Ca 
they called Gods and men to witneſs, that it was En 
againſt their will they entered into the revolt of the his 
| other States of Spain; and that if it was their n, de! 
to periſh, at leaf they ſhould not periſh alone.” S 


8 diſmiſſed them that day without any a 44 
T'wo cares equally affecting diſturbed his repoſe during : 
the whole night. He was unwilling to abandon his 85 
allies, and at the ſame time was deſirous not to divide b 
his troops. He ſaw great inconveniences in both: 5s 


but he came to a reſolution. He anſwered the depu- Ml ** 
ties the next day, that though he apprehended weak- 75 


_ ening himſelf by lending his troops to others, however Þ 
he had more regard to the danger that threatened 
them, than to the ſituation he was in himſelf. He T 
8 - commanded the third part of the ſoldiers of each co- 


hort to prepare proviſions, and to carry them on . 
board the ſnips; and the Captains of the veſſels to be * 


in readineſs to ſet out in three days. Having given 1 
theſe orders, he diſmiſſed two of the Ambaſſadors to "x 
give the King of the Illergetes advice of them, and 
kept the ſon of that Prince with him, whom he treated ms 
with great amity, and made him great preſents. He | 
did not let the Ambaſſadors ſet out, till they had ſeen 
the ſoldiers embarked. 

All this was only ſtratagem and Sink, Cato, not 
being able really to ſupply the allies with the reinforce- m 
ment of troops they demanded, had conceived this pe 

method 
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method of giving them hopes of them ar leaſt. * He A. R 


knew, that often, eſpecially i in war, appearances pro- * 
duce the ſame effects as reality, and that the idea only 


of an aid, though not yet received, but upon which 
here are reaſons entirely to rely, ſuffices to inſpire 


onfidence and boldneſs. And accordingly this news 


being ſpread as certain throughout the country, con- 
inced not only the Illergetes, but alſo the enemy, that 


the Romans were upon thè point of —— hes om 
which the rebels retired immediately. 
As the ſeaſon admitted taking the field and acting, 


Cato marched and incamped at a thouſand paces from * 


Emporia; and from thence, leaving always part of 
his ſoldiers to guard his camp, he ſent the reſt to plun- 
der the enemy's country, ſometimes in one part, and 
ſometimes in another. They acted fo well, that the 
Spaniards did not dare to quit their fortreſſes. When 
he was ſufficiently aſſured of the diſpoſition of his peo- 
ple, and of that of the enemy, he aſſembled his troops, 
and told them: That hitherto they had confined 


themſelves to plundering the enemy; that the queſtion 


now was to fight them, and to inrich themſelves not 


only with the product of their lands, but with the 


ſpoils of their cities. That it was a diſgrace for the 
Romans to have the poſſeſſion of a country diſputed 
with them, of which they were ſo lately maſters. 
That it was neceſſary to recover it ſword in hand, and 
to force a people, who knew better how to revolt 


with temerity, : than to ſuſtaifl- a war with conſtancy; 


to reſume: the yoke they: had thrown off. Seeing 
them full of ardor, he declared, that the next night 
he would lead them to the enemy's camp. In the 
mean time, he ordered them to take. —— hment and 


repoſe. 18513 


After having conſulted the « auſpices; * ft out at 


midnight to ſeize the . = all in view before _ 


8 Soeite watt x pro re oſtent d 86 SO vana pro veris, 
maximè in bello, valuiſſe ; & credentem ſe aliquid auxilii habere, 


perinde a que haberet, 1270 A & ſperandꝭ e audendo ſer- 
vatum. Liv. 6 \ * | \ 
enemy 
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AR. $57-en emy ſhould perceive it, and made his troops march 
"22g ee and behind the enemy's camp. His deſign, 
5 as he told his ſoldiers, was to reduce them to the ne- 
ceſſity of conquering, leaving them no other reſource 
but their courage. When day appeared, after having 

drawn up his troops 1 in battle, he detached three co- 
horts to the foot of the enemy's intrenchments. Thoſe 
Barbarians, amazed to ſee the Roman army behind 
them, ran to their arms. The three cohorts. immedi- 
ately retired, as they had received orders, to engage 
the. Spaniards, by that diſſembled flight, to quit their 

intrenchments. And this accordingly happened, 
Whilft they were in motion in order to form themſelves 
in order of battle, Cato, who had had time to draw 
up in the beſt manner, fell upon them before they 
could poſt themſelves. He firſt made the cavalry of Li 
both wings advance againſt them. But that of the lh aft 
right being preſently repulſed and put to flight, had Ml lec 
put the infantry itſelf into ſome diſorder. The Con- on 
ul upon that ordered two choſen cohorts to move be- rat 
hind a= right wing of the enemy, and to ſhew them- ¶ co 
felves at their backs, before the infantry on both ſides O 
came to blows. The Spaniards were at firſt terrified th. 
by this motion, ſeeing themſelves attacked at the ſame WW uu 
time both in front and rear; but they made a vigout- 
ous defence. After having diſcharged their darts and Pa 
javelins, they came to cloſe fight, and the battle be- 4 
gan again with new ardor. Cato perceiving that his of 
troops began to grow weary, made ſome reſerved co - *©2 
horts advance to 2 and encourage them. As 
they were entirely freſh ſoldiers, and waited the ſignal BY A 
with impatience, they had a great advantage over MW 
troops exhauſted by the fatigues of a battle, which MW ſo 
had already continued a great while. Accordingly, th 
drawn up in the form of a wedge, they broke 1nto 81 
the Spaniards, made them give way, and at length 1 
entirely routed them; ſo that being diſperſed about of 
the country, they endeavoured to regain their camp. th 
Cato ſeeing them in ſuch diforder, ordered the ſe- MW - 
cond legion, which he had left in the corps. de reſerve, 
60 
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ictorious troops had already began the attack The 
onſul, who was attentive to every thing, ſeeing the 
enemy leſs numerous at the gate than on his left, 
haſtened thither at the head of the Principes and Ha- 
ati of the ſecond legion. Thoſe who defended that 
ate could not reſiſt the vigour with which it was at- 
racked ; and the reſt, ſeeing the Romans had entered 
their lines, and were upon the point of making them · 
ſelves maſters -of their camp, began to throw down 
their arms and enſigns, and to fly to the oppoſite gates 
in order to eſcape. But as they were too narrow to 

ive paſſage to the throng that crowded to them, the 
idle of the ſecond legion fell upon them, and made 

a great ſlaughter, whilſt the reſt plundered the camp. 
Livy tells us, that an hiſtorian (Valerius of Antium) 
affirms, that above forty thouſand Spaniards were kil- 
led in this battle. But the ſame Livy, in more than 
one place, accuſes that writer of being apt to EXagge- 
rate, and even to falſify ; and * Cato, who certainly 
could not be ſuſpected of leſſening his advantages, 
contented himſelf with ſaying, that abundance of 
the enemy were killed. without mentioning their 
number.. 

The States, after this vigory, came from many 
parts to ſubmit to the Romans; and when Cato arrived 
at Tarraco, all that part of Spain ſituated on this ſide 
of the Iberus, and therefore called Citerior with reſpect 
to Italy, ſeemed entirely ſubjected. 

Their bodies were ſo, but not their minds; ; Which Lir. 
appeared from the repeated revolts of ſome States, =_—_ 


which after having ſubmitted, reſumed their arms as Ks 
ſoon as the Conſul was removed. Cato, apprehending n 
that others might do the ſame, choſe to diſarm all che 77. 
Spaniards that inhabited on this ſide of the Iberus. 


Thoſe fierce nations, to whom to live without the uſe 


of arms, was not to live, were ſo much affected with 
that affront, that many of them killed themſelves upon 


Cato ipſe, haud ſane detrectatur laudem ſuarum, &c. | 
* it, 


— 


> march directly and aſſault the enemy's camp. The * wy i 


— 
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A. R. 357. it. The Conſul, having received advice of this def 
| 24 perate reſolution, ſummoned the Senators of all the 


cities to an aſſembly, and told them, „It is more 
<«. for your intereſt than ours, that you ſhould remain 
& quiet under us, as your revolts have always been 
<« attended with more calamity to your own people, 
ce than difficulty to our armies. The only means ] 
« have to prevent your defections, is to make it im- 
<« poſſible for you to take arms. My deſign is to uſe 
< the moſt gentle method for reducing you to that 
« happy neceſſity. And you ought to aſſiſt me in this 
ce with your counſels. I am ready to follow ſuch as 
<« you ſhall give me in preference to all other.” See- 
ing that they continued ſilent: I give you,“ added 
he, < ſome days to reflect upon this.” As they gave 
him no anſwer in a ſecond aſſembly, he reſolved for 
himſelf ; and, keeping them, according to appearance, 
in ſuſpence, he ſent couriers to all the cities of the 
country, who were inſtructed on the ſame hour of the 
ſame day to deliver letters from the Conſul into the 
hands of the elders and magiſtrates. They contained 
orders to demoliſh all their fortifications that inſtant, 
with menaces to make all ſlaves, who did not obey di- 
realy. The uncertainty of each city, whether the 
like orders had been given to the reſt, or related only 
to itſelf, and the impoſſibility of holding a council 
and concerting together, determined them to obey, 
and the order was executed the ſame day by moſt of 


the States. As ſoon as Cato received advice of this, 


he marched to reduce the reſt of the rebels, which he 
eaſily effected. | erg 

In the diſpoſition to revolt, that prevailed through- 
out the whole nation, becauſe after having taſted the 
ſweets of liberty, all ſubjection was become inſupport- 
able to them, Cato thought himſelf obliged, even for 
the good of the province, to deprive them of all re- 
ſource or means of reſiſtance. And it was evident, 
that the leaſt delay would be attended with a general 


inſurrection: on this occaſion appeared of what value 
the 


. 
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7 he ability of a General is. The Conſul, whoſe ca- A. . 557+ 
" W:city equalled his reſolution and courage, ſaw and ex- ps 
Ore $98 . | | 95s 
.  Wmnmined every thing with his own eyes, and was en- 

. irely attentive to important enterprizes, without neg- 


ecting the leaſt affairs, He did not content himſelf 


le, ith meditating what was to be done, and giving or- 
8 1 5 S - : J f 
ers accordingly to his ſubaltern officers : he executed 


he greateſt part of his projects in perſon. There was 


* ot a ſingle man in the whole army upon whom he im- 
1 poſed more pains and fatigue than upon himſelf, al- 
7 ays taking the moſt arduous part of the ſervice for 


pwn ſhare. He piqued himſelf upon not giving place 

to the meaneſt of his ſoldiers in frugality, labour, and 

duty. To conclude, he had nothing in the army pe- 
uliar to himſelf, and that diſtinguiſhed him from the 

reſt, except office and command. „„ 

The Prætor P. Manlius, who had been ſent with Liv. 

ato to aid him in the ſervice, made war againſt the . 
urdetani, who, ſuſtained by ten thouſand Celtiberi: 

ans, gave him employment enough. He wrote in 
onſequence to the Conſul, and demanded aid of him. 

Cato marched immediately to him. Not being able 

to bring the enemy to a battle, he advanced into a 

country, which had not yet felt the calamities of war, 

and put every thing in it to fire and ſword. After 

ſome other expeditions, having left the greateſt part 

of his army with the Prætor, he kept only ſeven. 

cohorts with himſelf, with which. he returned towards 

the Iberus, where he again ſubjected ſome States wha  * 

had taken up arms in his abſence. © 

Cato, at his return to Rome, received the honour 151d. 46. 

of a triumph. This was in the 558th year of Rome, ,_ 22 
The following years there were ſome inſurrectionnss — 

in Spain, but nothing very conſiderable paſſed in effect. 
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In Conſule ea vis animi atque ingenii fuit, ut omnia maxima 
minimaque per ſe adiret, 22 ageret : nec [1c yh wry impera- 
retque quæ in rem eſſent, ſe 3 ipſe per ſe tranſigeret; nec in 
quemquam omnium gravius ſeveriuſque quam in jemetipſum impe- 
rium exergeret z parſimonja, & vigiliis & labore, cum ultimis mili- 
tum certargt, necquioquam in exercitu ſuo præcipui, præter hono- 
rem atque imperium, eret. | ; 
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Con in Rome anne the law Oui. | Sprech of th 
Conſul Cato in favour of that law. Speech of the Tri 
bune Valerius againſt the law. It is aboliſhed. Sacre 
OT Diftinguifhed places for the Senators in |th 

| Rumour occaficned by the di finction of place 

8 e to the Senators in the ſbetos. Regulation again 

 wfury.- Ambaſly of the Rhodians to Antiocbus Ning 

Syria. Anſwer of the Roman commiſſioners to the An. 

baſſadors of Antiochus. Embaſſy of the Romans t 

that Prince. Return of the ten commiſſioners to Rome 

They fhew, that it is neceſſary to prepare for a wa 

with Antiochus. Hannibal becomes ſuſpented by th 

Romans. Ambaſſadors ſent from Rome to Carthagt 
Hannibal quits Carthage and eſcapes. He gots to An 

tiocbus at Epheſus. Diſcourſe of a philoſopher in th 
preſence of Hannibal. Conference between Quintiu 
and the Ambaſſadors of Antiochus, which was ineffec: 
inal. Antiochus takes meaſures with Hannibal for th 

 fucceſs of the war with the Romans. Conteſt betet 
Maſiniſſa and the Carthaginians left undetermined | 
the Roman deputies. IL. uſtrum cloſed. Strong cabal 


ling for the Conſulſhip. The credit of 1 carria ed 

oy againſt that of Scipio Africanus. 0 
L. Vatzzvs Fl Aces. teſ 

M. Porcivs Caro. | as 

1 HAVE deferred ſpeaking hitherto of the famous lo 

1 conteſt, that aroſe in the Conſulſhip of Cato ii 
reſpe& to the jewels and ornaments of the Romani tio 
ladies, in which that Conſul had a great ſhare. Gy rer 
In the interval between two important wars, « wh 

* which the one (with Philip) was ſcarce terminated dl *!< 
and the other (with Antiochus) upon the point ol We 
breaking out, a quarrel happened at Rome concen the 
ing a thing inconliderable enough in itſelf, but which lad 
however was the occaſion of great feuds. M. Fun be 


danius 
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danius and L. Valerius Tribunes of the People, pro- A. 


poſed the abrogation of the law Oppia, It had been 
eſtabliſhed in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and Tl. 
Sempronius, when the war with Hannibal was at its 
greateſt height, and ſoon after the battle of Canne, 
ſo fatal to the Commonwealth. By this law the Ro- 
man ladies were prohibited to uſe above half an 
ounce of gold in their dreſs; to wear habits of dif- 
ferent colours; and to be carried either in Rome, or 


35 
Re N. - 


195. 


a thouſand paces round it, in chariots drawn by 


horſes, except on the occaſion of -public ſacrifices.” 
Two other Tribunes of the People, of the family 
of Junius Brutus, took upon themſelves the defence 
of the law, and declared that it ſhould not be abo- 
liſhed. 4.14 1 Wert 1 11 

For the honour of the ladies in reſpect to the pre- 
ſent queſtion, it is proper to remember, that from the 


earlieſt times they had been highly zealous - for the 


public good, and little attached to their jewels, as 
they had carried in all their gold and ornaments to 
the public treaſury to be uſed for the accompliſhment 
of a vow made by Camillus on the occaſion of the 
taking of Veii. The Senate did not ſuffer ſo pious 
and generous a liberality to go unrewarded, and grant- 
ed the ladies permiſſion to be carried to the ſacrifices 
in the more diſtinguiſhed and honourable kind of 
chariot, pilento; and on all other occaſions, whether on 
feſtivals or not, in the more common chariot, carpento. 
It is a matter of ſurprize, that in the ſpeeches which 
we are going to repeat, that this fact, which relates 
ſo much to them, ſhould not be mentioned. 


It is very probable, that the law Oppia, the inſtitu- 


tion of which is not related by Livy in its place, had 
remained without execution as to the firſt article 
which regards the gold; as ſome years after the bat- 
tle of Cannæ, when the funds of the Commonwealth 
were entirely deficient, and all the gold and ſilver of 
the citizens were brought into the public treafury, the 
ladies had an ounce of gold allowed each of them to 
be uſed in their ornaments. Conſequently they were 
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not reduced at that time to the half ounce preſcribed 
by the law Oppia. Having made theſe obſervations, 
proceed to relate the fact. 


Many of the principal perſons of the city joined 
the Tribunes in this diſpute, ſome in favour of the 


law, and ſome againſt it. The Capitol was filled with 


multitudes of the populace, who were divided in opi- 
nion as well as the rich. The ladies convinced that 
they ought not to confine themſelves to the common 


rules of decency in an affair wherein they were ſo ſen 


ſibly and perſonally intereſted, diſperſed themſelves in 
the ſtreets, and beſieged all the avenues to the Fo- 
rum, intreating all thoſe who paſſed, to permit the 


ladies, at a time when the Commonwealth was reſum. 


ing its former ſtate, and the fortunes of individuals 


were increaſing every day, to reſume alſo their antient 


ornaments. 'T hey went ſo far as to addreſs the Con- 
ſuls, Prætors, and other magiſtrates, and to conjure 
them to favour their cauſe. 

M. Porcius Cato, one of the Conſuls, inexorable 
and deaf to their prayers, ſpoke thus in favour of the 
law, that it was propoſed to aboliſh. © Romans, it 
c every one of us had known how to preſerve his 
“ authority in his own houſe, and to make his wife 


pay him due reſpect, we ſhould not be at this time 
* ſo much at a loſs to keep them within the bounds 


„ of their duty. But, becauſe we have ſuffered then 


to give us the law at home, that imperious ſex 1s for 


wy impoſing i it upon us even in the Forum; and af 


ter having got the better of each of us in particular, 


&« they are now in hopes of overcoming us all toge- 
6 ther, and in a body. Do we not know, that-there 
ce js nothing more dangerous, than to ſuffer the wo. 
« men to hold private aſſemblies, and to form in- 
„ trigues and cabals together. What then is become 
& of that antient modeſty and reſerve that prevailed 
c amongſt the ſex? As for me, I declare it was not 
« without bluſhing, that I paſſed through theſe crowds 
* of women to get to the Forum. If I had not beer 


& more prevented by the reſpect I have for each of them 
“ in 


* 


* 


FI 
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in particular, than for them all in general, and had A;R- 557. 
not been deſirous to ſpare them the ſhame of a Con- ps . 
ſul's expoſtulations, I ſhould certainly have aſked 
them: Are you not aſhamed, ladies, to run in this 
manner from ſtreet to ſtreet, to block up the 
ways and paſſages, and to addreſs requeſts, and 
make your court to men who are not your huſbands ?. 
The very favour in queſtion could you not have 
aſked in private at home of your huſbands ?; Are 
you then more liberal of careſſes in public than in 
private, and to ſtrangers, than to thoſe-to whom alone 
you owe both your love, and the marks that denote 
it, But, to expreſs myſelf better, you ſhould only 
be informed at home of what paſſes here, and of 
what laws are annulled or eſtabliſhed, if you confined 
yourſelves within the bounds which modeſty pre- 
ſcribes your ſex? Our anceſtors did not permit the 
women to tranſact any affair even of a private kind, 
without being authorized; and always kept them 
in ſubjection to their fathers, brothers, or huſbands. 
And now, if the Gods do not order it otherwiſe, 
we ſhall ſoon admit thein to ſhare in the government 
of the = | A 2 
« Do not believe, Romans, that their ſole end is 
to recover the advantages of which the law Oppia 
hath deprived them. They aſpire at a liberty, or, 
to ſpeak more juſtly, at a licence without bounds. 
You know by how many laws, as by ſo many curbs, 
our anceſtors ſubjected them to their , huſbands ; 
and how much difficulty we ſtill have, notwith- 
* ſtanding thoſe: ties, to keep them within their duty 
* and obedience. If they once attain to break 
through them one after another, it will not be poſ- 
« ſible for you to ſupport them. As ſoon as they 
* ſhall become your equals, they will believe they 
have a right to govern you. ; | 
But, ſome body may ſay, all they demand is, 
that no new ſervitude be impoſed upon them: it is 
* not from juſtice that they deſire to be exempted, 
but from a ſlayery unjuſtly impoſed upon them. 
D 3 | No, 
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„ in that. In forcing you to aboliſh a law, the ut 


% Jowed to cauſe it to be annulled ; to what purpoſ: 


and almoſt thruſt themſelves into the aſſemblies of 


' VALERIUS, PORCIU S, Conſuls. 
.« No, Romans: their pretenſions do not termin 


« lity of which you have ertenced f many 

years, they are for ſtriking at all the reſt. Then 
66 is no law equally commodious to all; and al 
ee that is propoſed in eſtabliſhing ſome new one is 
ce that it may be beneficial to the greater part of the 
«citizens, and to the Commonwealth in general, 
« Tf thoſe to whom the law is difagreeable, are al. 


« would the people make inſtitutions, that were tg 
F* be cancelled by thoſe againſt whom they 
« made? 

„ But after all, what is the important affair then, 
tit that alarms the ladies ſo much at preſent, and which 
« makes them run about as if they were in deſpair, 


« the Roman People? Do they come to aſk us to 
* ranſom their fathers, huſbands, children, or bro- 
* thers, become the priſoners of Hannibal? Thanks 
<« to the Gods, the Commonwealth is ſafe from theſe 
« calamities, and we have reaſon to believe it will 
te be ſo for ever. But however, when that was the 
« caſe, you were deaf to their prayers, how legiti- 
* mate ſoever in their foundation. If it be not ten- 
* derneſs for their families, it is perhaps through a 
“ motive of religion that they aſſemble ; to receive 
« the mother of the Gods, juſt arrived from Peffinus 
* in Phrygia? For, in a word, I ſhould be glad that 
* they could give ſonte ſpecious reaſon for their in- 
« ſurre&tion, Let us hear what they ſay themſelves, 
% Romans. We demand, ſay they, that we may be 
<« ſuffered to appear before your eyes, glittering with 
« gold and purple; to ride through the city, on fe- 
« ſtivals and other days, in our chariots, as in triumph, 
<« and trampling under foot the law, that reſtrains | 
* our pride; in a word, that bounds may be ſet no 


* Nulla lex ſatis commodo omnibus eſt : id modo queritur, fi ma- 
jori parti, & in ſummam prodeſt. 
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And it is to this, properly f. 


tend. 


« ] have 


VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Confuls. 


longer either to our expences, 


often complained to you of the luxury 
of the women and that of the men, as well 


or our luxury. A. k. . 
peaking, their requeſts An. & 7 


1. 


ſtrates as private perſons. You have often heard 
me ſay, that the Commonwealth was ſick of two op- 
poſite diſtempers, avarice . and luxury; ſcourges 
which have ſubverted the greateſt empires. The 
ſtate becomes more flouriſhing every day; it conti- 
nually makes new acquiſitions : it hath already ex- 
tended its ſway into Greece and Aſia, opulent 
countries, that abound with all that can attract 
the paſſions : we have already poſſeſſed ourſelves 
of the riches of Kings. But it is this very opulence, 
that alarms me, and makes me tremble for the 
Commonwealth, I am afraid, that the ſpoils of 
the vanquiſhed will be fatal to us, and that having 
ſeized ſo much riches, we ſhall become flaves to 


them. 


Believe me, Romans, 


when Marcellus 


brought ſo many exquilite ſtatues into this city 
from Syracuſe, he introduced dangerous enemies. 
I hear nothing now but People admiring the orna- 


ments of Corinth and Athens, and deriding 


the 


earthen ſtatues of our Gods, placed in the front of 
As for my part, I prefer 
thoſe Gods, ſuch as they are, to thoſe of foreign 
nations: for they have hitherto been favourable to 
us, and I hope always will, as long as we leave 


the temples of Rome. 


8 


them in their places, and do not think of ſubſtitut- 
ing others to them. 


In the time of our fathers, King Pyrrhus directed 


th « Cineas his Ambaſſador to make preſents, not only 


2 de fæminarum, ſæpe de virorum, nec de 
85 


peſtes omnia magna imperia everterunt. Ha i or Ia 
0 tiorque in dies fortuna reipublicæ eſt, imperiumque creſcit, & jam in 
Græciam Aſiamque tranſcendimus, omnibus libidinum illecebris re- 


J- . 


pletas, & regias etiam attrectamus gazas, eo 
gis res nos operint, quam nos illas. 
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ſed etiam magiſtratuum ſumptibus audiſtis; diver- 
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c to our men, but our women, in order to engage 
them in his intereſts. The law Oppia was not then 
in being againſt the luxury and levity of the ſex, 
However, not one of them accepted the proffered 
gifts. What reaſon can be aſſigned for ſo generous 


& 


cc 
6 


 VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Confuls." 


a refuſal ? The ſame which our anceſtors had 


not making a law upon this head : Becauſe there 
was no kind of luxury to reſtrain. As Diſeaſes 
muſt be known, before proper remedies are ſought 
for them; ſo vices muſt ariſe before laws are made 
to check their growth. At a time when the ladies 
refuſed the gold and purple offered them, there 
was no occaſion for laws, againſt the abuſe of them. 
Things are much changed. If Cineas were to 


for 


re. 


turn now with his preſents, he would find the wo- 


men in the public places entirely ready to receive 


them. | | 


« As for me, there are paſſions of which I cannot 
well comprehend the cauſe. For, as I ſhould 
wonder, that a lady ſhould think it a kind of diſ- 
rarer and felt ſome indignation, if ſhe were prohi- 


* 


not 


ited what were allowed to others; ſo I cannot ſee, 
what ſhould give pain to any one in particular 
in a law, which makes no difference between them 
in reſpect to their dreſs and ornaments. It is a vi- 
cious and reproachable ſhame, to bluſh either for a 


* prudent ceconomy, or for poverty itſelf. But the 


law ſpares you this ſhame, in taking upon itſelf, 
by the equality it eſtabliſhes between the rich and 
poor, your not wearing the ornaments and pomp, 


which are not ſeen in your dreſs. 


« This is exactly that equality, ſays a rich lady, that 
I cannot bear. Why am not I diſtinguiſhed from 
others by the gold and purple, which I am in acon- 
dition to diſplay in my attire? Why is the poverty 


of others concealed under the ſhadow af this law, ſo 


that the ſimplicity of their appearance may be attri- 
buted to the prohibition, and not to the want of means, 
Are you deſirous, Romans, to excite an emulation 


of luxury between your wives, which would ind 


uce 


the 
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VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Confuls. * 
the rich to provide themſelves with jewels and or- AF 5 ge a 
„ 


naments that others cannot attain; and the poor to 
make efforts above their fortunes, to avoid the con- 


tempt, which ſo evident a difference would draw . 
upon them. Certainly, as ſoon as they once begin 


to think That ſhameful, that 1s not ſo, Vice, which 
is the only thing they ought to bluſh at, will ceaſe 
to give them. confuſion. - She who hath money 
enough of her own, will adorn herſelf at her own 
expence: and ſhe who hath not, will aſk it of her 
huſband. Unhappy the huſband, wh either grants 
his wife her requeſt ;. or refuſes her; when he ſhall 
ſee her receive from another, what he was unwilling 
to give her himſelf. Do we not already ſee them, 
publickly and without ſcruple, make requeſts to 
men, who are not their huſbands ; and earneſtly 
ſollicit favourable ſuffrages, which they even ob- 
tain of ſome, whilſt themſelves are inexorable in 
what regards their families? Reflect well upon 
this. As ſoon as the law ſhall ſet no bounds to the 


expences of your wives, ĩt will not be poſſible for 
you ever to do ſo yourſelves. And do not imagine, 
Romans, that things will remain upon the ſame foot, 


as they were before the eſtabliſhment of the law. 
* It 1s better for a criminal not to be accuſed, than 
to be acquitted ? and we may ſay alſo of luxury, 
that if it had not been attacked at all, it would have 
been more ſupportable and leſs exceſſive, than it 


will be for the future, like ſome wild beaſt, whom - 


chains have only enraged, and which, when looſe, 
becomes in effect more furious than it was before. 
My opinion is, Romans, that you ſhould let the 
law Oppia ſubſiſt in all its force. Whatever you 
may reſolve, I hope the Gods will make it for the 
good and glory of the Commonwealth.“ 

The Tribunes then who had affirmed, that they 


would oppoſe the attempt of their collegues, having 


7 Et hominem improbum non accuſari tutius eſt, quam abſolyi : & 


* 


luxuria non mota tolerabilior eſſet, quam erit nunc, ipſis vinculis, 


heut fera beſtia, irritata deinde emiſſa. 
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VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Conſuls, 


A 557. ſeconded Cato's diſcourſe with ſome arguments of the 


195+» 


like nature; L. Valerius anſwered. their objections 
with the following ſpeech, If only private perſons 
<«< had appeared either againſt or for the propoſal we 
C have made to the People, I ſhould have contented 
„ myſelf with the reaſons on both ſides, have been 
« ſilent, and quietly left the deciſion to your ſuffrages, 
« But as the Conſul hath attacked it, a perſon highly 
« worthy in his private capacity, and to oppoſe us, 


« hath not only uſed his authority, which alone would 


* have been bf no ſmall weight, but alſo an elaborate 
<« diſcourſe of ſufficient length, I find myſelf obliged 
& to anſwer him. V 
And after all, he has exerciſed his vehemence 
« much more to cenſure the conduct of the ladies, 


„ than to refute our propoſal. He hath uſed the 


4 odious terms, intrigue, cabal, and inſurrection, in 
<« ſpeaking of the ſollicitation and intreaties which the 
ec ladies employ to induce you at this time, when we 
cc are entirely at peace, and the Commmonwealth hap- 
« py and flouriſhing, to aboliſh a law made againſt 
tc them in the moſt unhappy conjunctures of adanger- 
« ous and bloody war: but we know M. Cato to 
cc be an orator, not only of great force, but ſometimes 
<« even harſh and exceſſive in his expreſſions, though 
ce at bottom his genius and diſpoſition are gentle and 
« humane. For indeed, what have the ladies done 
& of extraordinary or amazing, when in a cauſe that 
4 concerns them, they have appeared in publick to 
& ſollicit their judges? Is this the firſt time, that 
te they have been ſeen to appear in great numbers? 


I ſhall uſe againſt you, Cato, only your own books 
*© De Originibus. You tell us in them yourſelf, that 


s: they have often done ſo,, and always for the good of 
the Commonwealth. I ſhall quote no examples: 
e they are known by all the world, and you cannot 


* Et M. Catonem oratorem non ſolim gravem, ſed interdum efiam 
trucem eſſe ſcimus omnes, cum ingenio fit mitis. 

+ It is an hiſtory compoſed by Cato, the firſt books of which treated 
of the origin and foundation of every city in Italy, 


« deny 
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VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Conf. 
« deny that. But in all theſe caſes, you will ſay, 
« their motives were different. I know it; but it 
« ſuffices for me to ſhew, that their preſent behaviour, 


« thing. And what have they done after all? + We 


« offence at the requeſts of the moſt illuſtrious ladies 
« of the city, when even thoſe of ſlaves are heard by 
„ their maſters with patience, 5 

« 1] come now to the fact in queſtion, in reſpect to 


« ought to be aboliſhed ; and fecondly, that the law 
« Oppia, inſtituted againſt the luxury of the women, 
« js of all laws that which ought by no means to have 
« any change made in it. 


« two kinds of laws. Some have been inſtituted not 
« for a time but for ever, and for their perpetual and 
<« general utility. Theſe ought never to be annulled, 
« unleſs experience ſhews, that they are defective, or 
« are rendered ineffectual by ſome change in the ſtate. 
« There are others, to which recourſe has been only 
« had in certain conjunctures, and on particular oc- 
« caſions : the latter are, to uſe the expreſſion, mor- 
« tal and tranſitory, and ought to be void, when the 
« reaſons that made them neceſſary, ſubſiſt no longer. 
« War often eſtabliſhes laws, which had been made 
during peace, and peace ſuch as war had given 
birth to; as a ſhip is differently managed during 
* calms, and during ſtorms. 

The date of the law Oppia is too recent not to 
be known by all the world; every body knows its 
« antiquity to be not of above twenty years. If, be- 
* fore this law, the ladies lived during ſo great a 
e ſeries of years without any reproach ; ought we to 
* apprehend that after it is annulled, they will aban- 
don themſelves to licentiouſneſs and irregularity ? 
“agree, that if this law had been inſtituted to re- 


+ Superbas medius fidius aures habemus, fi cum domini ſervorum 
non taſtidiant preces, nos rogari ab honeſtis fœminis indignamur. | 
form 


« To reaſon right on this head, we muſt Sew. e 


ty 


« which is imputed to them as a crime, is no new | 


« muſt certainly be very nice and captious, if we take 


« which the Conſul has affirmed, firſt that no law 
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VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Confuls. 
form the luxury of the ladies, we might fear, that 


* after it ſhould be cancelled, they might give them- 


<« ſelves up to it with ſtill leſs reſerve than before. 
cc But the very circumſtances, in which it was paſſed, 
& evidently ſhew what gave occaſion for it. Hanni. 
& bal was then in the heart of Italy. Victorious from 
„ Cannz, he had already reduced Tarentum, Arp, 
& and Capua. He threatened to beſiege Rome with. 
<& his triumphant army. Our allies had abandoned 
& us. We had neither ſoldiers to recruit our armies, 
* mariners to man our fleet, nor money to pay our 
e troops. In a word, we were in want of all things, 
« All the citizens carried their gold and ſilver into the 
ublic treaſury. That of widows and wards was 

eri employed for the occaſions of the ſtate. 
« Can we imagine, that in ſuch a time of calamity, 
ce the ladies could give themſelves up to a luxury 
ce that required a law to reform it. Who does not 
e ſee,. that it was the wants and miſery of the pub- 
& lic, which by obliging all private ee to devote 
ce their fortunes to the preſſing neceſſities 0 the ſtate, 
« gave birth to this law, to be in force only as long 
64 as the reaſons for its being elta lle ould _ 
4c quire. 

« And ſhall al orders of the State, and even every 
« individual, experience the proſperity of the Com- 
« monwealth ; and our women be the only perſons 
« excluded from ſharing in the fruits of the public 
<« peace, and tranquillity? We wear purple in the 
« great offices and prieſthoods: our children are a- 
« dorned with it: we permit the magiſtrates of the 
« *colonies and municipal cities to wear it; beſides 
« many other officers of a ſtill lower rank: and ſhall 
the Roman ladies be the only part of us, to whom 
purple habits are prohibited? May we make fur. 
« niture of it, and ſhall our wives not be allowed to 
% make a mantle of it? | 8 

Again, in reſpect to carte which fades and con- 
« ſumes, I conceive there might be a pretext, un- 


* juſt no doubt, but however ſpecious, with —_— 
« the 


a 


( the rigour of your refuſal might be palliated. But A. R. 3% 
I « even his pretext is defective in Rees to gold, 3 
ore. upon which, excepting the faſhion, nothing is loſt. 
led « And the permiſſion of the uſe of that precious 1 
1ni. metal to the ladies is fo far from being pernicious, 
om that it is a reſource for families, and even for the 
rpi, State, as you have already experienced upon very 
ith many occaſions. | 
ned « M. Cato ſays, that no particular lady has any 
ies « room to be jealous, as long as others are not more 
dur < ſuperbly dreſſed than herſelf. T own it: but they 
gs, « are all touched with indignation, when they fee the 
the « wives of the Latines adorned with ornaments pro- 

Vas « hibited to them: when they ſee them glittering with 
te. « purple and gold, and carried in pomp through the 
ty, « city in their chariots, whilſt they follow on foot, as 
ry « if they were inferiors in the cities of Latium, and 
of “not in Rome, where the ſupremacy of power and 
b. « empire reſides. If ſo degrading a diſtinction is ca- 
te « pable of mortifying men, what impreſſion do you 
e, « think it muſt make on women, who have leſs force 
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VALERIUS, PORCIUS, Confuls. 


of mind, and who are extremely ſenſible to the 
ſlighteſt ſubjects of chagrin. 


They cannot exerciſe the magiſtracies* or prieſt- 


hoods : the advantage of conquering, overcoming, 
and diſplaying the ſpoils of the enemy to the eyes 
of the citizens, is not for their ſex. Neatneſs, dreſs, 
ornament, are their portion: and this is what con- 
ſtitutes their joy and glory: theſe are their riches 
and treaſure, and if I may ſay ſo, their little do- 
meſtic empire. Wherefore ſhould they be envied 
this ſlight ſatisfaction ? 7 | 

<« But after all, what do you apprehend from them? 
Though the law Oppia ſhall be aboliſhed, will it 
not {till be at your diſcretion to retrench what you 
think fit ? Will they depend leſs upon you as wives, 


! M6. CY. 


daughters, and fiſters ? As long as their relations 

live, they continue in ſubjection; and they them- 

£ ſelves deteſt the liberty which they obtain by the 

% death of their huſbands and fathers. They had 
much 
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much rather, that their ornaments ſhould depend 
* on you, than on the law. And on your ſide, you 
sought to treat them as companions, not as ſlaves; 


and deſire, that they ſhould conſider you as affee- 


< tionate fathers and tender huſbands, rather than a 
“ 1mperious maſters. ILY TH. 
TI have not forgot the odious terms of ſedition 


& and revolt; uſed by the Conſul, ſpeaking of the 


Thid. 44. 


* concourle of the ladies in the city. Would not 
* theſe expreſſions give us room to believe, that they 
* would at this time, as the incenſed People did for: 
** merly, ſeize the ſacred mountain, or mount Aven- 
„tine? Women are born for ſubjection, and they 
do not ſeek to ſhake off the yoke. This is a rea- 
«« ſon why we ſhould endeavour to ſoften it, and to 
treat them with the more moderation, as they are 
« leſs in a condition to reſiſt our power.“ | 
After the law had been thus ſpoken for and againſt 


„this day, the next, the ladies were ſeen diſperſing 


themſelves in ſtill greater crowds in public. They 
went all in a body and beſieged the houſes of the Tri- 
bunes, who oppoſed the change they ſo much deſired, 
and gave them no reſt, till they promiſed to deſiſt; 
and then the law Oppia was repealed by the ſuffrages 
of all the Tribes : which happened, as we have already 
ſaid, twenty years after it had been inſtituted. | 
Cato, as ſoon as this affair was concluded, ſet out 
for Spain, and there made war with the ſucceſs we 
have related above. i 1 
I ſhould now proceed to the war of the Romans 
with Antiochus, which will from this time be our 
great object, and which certainly merits our whole at- 
tention. But firſt I ſhall here relate ſome facts de- 
tached from the reſt of our hiſtory, which I have omit- 
ted hitherto, to avoid interrupting the ſeries of our 
narration. | 
Under the Conſuls M. Porcius and L. Valerius, the 
537th year of Rome, the Sacred Spring had been ob- 
ſerved as we have related. There had been ſome de- 


fect in the manner things had paſſed. The next year 
it 


other Republic.” 
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it was renewed. By the Sacred Spring is underſtood 22 


all the cattle brought forth in the months of March 2, 
and April. 


The Cenſors Sex. Alius Pztus and C. „Gun ne Liv. 
Cethegus nominated - the Conſul P. Scipio Prince of iv. 44+ 


the Senate, who had already obtained that honour 
under the preceding Cenſors. Theſe Cenſors alſo ac+ 
quired great eſteem from the Senate by the order t 
gave the Curule Adiles to aſſign the Senators diſtin- 
guiſhed places at the Shews, at which they had hither- | 
to been preſent mingled with the People. 

It was in the Roman Games celebrated the 558th 
year of Rome, that the Senate was preſent for the firſt 
time at theſe ſhews ſeparated from the People. This 
diſtinction, like all other innovations, gave occaſion 
for much diſcourſe, and was approved or condemned 
at Rome according to the different manner in which 
People were affected with it. Some ſay, That ac 
length a privilege was granted to the moſt auguſt order 
of the Commonwealth, which had long been its due.” 
Others on the contrary declared, „ that honour was 
done the Senate at the expence of the People. That 
all differences made between the orders of the Com- 
monwealth were ſo many attempts againſt unity and 
liberty. That during five hundred and fifty-eight 
years the citizens had "been preſent at the Shews con- 
founded with each other. What new reaſon 'could 


| the Senators either have for ſhunning the company of 


the private citizens, or the rich for not ſitting down 
by the ? That it was a new ſpecies of pride and 
haughtineſs, of which there was no example in any 
And laſtly it is ſaid, that Scipio 
Africanus himſelf repented the having fupported t this 
innovation with the authority of the Conſulſhip. So 
true it is, that all changes are odious in States, and 
that People always chooſe rather to adhere to their 
antient cuſtoms, . unleſs they diſcover ſome evident 


* Adeo nihil motum ex antique, probabile eſt : nod niſi quæ 
aun evidenter arguit, ſtari malunt. Liv. 


abuſe 


# 
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the wiſeſt and beſt inclined citizens of Rome diſap. 
roved this ſtep of Scipio, but that he often blamed 
Fimlelf for it; and there is great reaſon to believe 
that it did not a little contribute to alienate the affec- 
tion of the People from him, and to change their fa- 
vour, which hitherto had declared for him in ſo diſtin- 
iſhed a manner, into a kind of hatred and averſion, 
Liv. xxxv. A diſorder that was become very notorious, at the 
Te ſame time engaged the attention of the public. Uſury 
| had multiplied the debts of the citizens in an exceſſive 
manner. I Laws had been made at different times to 
keep it within bounds. But avarice had found the 
ſecret to elude them, in obliging thoſe who ;had occa- 
fion for money to give bonds for the ſums lent them 
in the name of allies, who were not ſubject to the 
laws of Rome. Uſury, being become unreſtrained 
by this fraud, cruſhed debtors with impunity. After 
4 enquiry had been made into proper remedies for this 
þ evil, it was at length decreed that the allies ſhould 
come and declare the ſums they had lent from a cer- 
tain fixed time, with permiſſion to try the diſputes they 
might have with their creditors, either according to 
the Roman law, or that of the Latines, at their option. 
The Roman laws were more rigorous, than thoſe of the 
Latines, againſt uſury. But, theſe declarations having 
ſhewn to what exceſſes fraud had carried the debts of 
the citizens, M. Sempronius, one of the Tribunes of 
the People, propoſed and cauſed a law to be paſſed, 
which decreed, that the allies ſhould conform, in re- 
ſpect to loans of money to the Romans, to the laws in 

force at Rome. Py 
Tacitus had reaſon to ſay, that notwithſtanding the 
ſeyere regulations, which were made from time to 


; 
N 
' 


+ Ille, ut dicitur, non ſolum à ſapientiſſimis hominibus, qui tum 
erant, verum etiam a ſeipſo aceuſatus eſt, quod cum Conſul eſſet cum 


ſeparari. Fragm. Orat. pro C. Cornelio. 
t Theſe laws are ſpoken of elſewhere, 


time 


A. R hn 8 abuſe in them. + Cicero alſo obſerves, that not only 


Ti. Longo paſſus eſt tum primum a populari conſeſſu ſenatoria ſubſellia 
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49 
ny me * againſt. ay avarice, wonderfully fruitful in A. R. 37 
ſap· sources, always found new means to evade the ri- 2 5 
ned our of the laws. In conſequence, the year after tze 
eve Hegulation we have juſt ſpoke of was decreed, many 
fec - furers had great fines laid upon them. :- 
fa- We have obſerved in the conſulſhip of C. Marcius 
tin- nd Cn. Manlius II. the 398th year of Rome, that the 
on. MRitereſt of money lent was fixed at one per cent. per 
the num, unciarium fanus: and ten years after at half, ſemun- 
ary WW rium fanus. This ſeems difficult to believe: how- 
ive ver, this is the ſenſe of theſe Latin terms, according 
to No the moſt learned interpreteee s. 
the The war of Macedonia had ended very opportunely 
ca- or the Romans, who otherwiſe would have had two 
m Nowerful enemies, Philip and Antiochus, upon their 
he Wands at the ſame time. For it was evident, that 
ed Rome would ſoon be obliged to enter into a war with 
er he King of Syria, who made new conqueſts every 
us lay in Aſia, and was preparing to enter Europe, with 
Id he reſolution to aſſiſt Philip, who {till defended him- 
r- elf, and to prevent him from being cruſhed by the 
ey Romans. . * 
to 8 2 
n. C. CoRNELIVS. . | AM ** 
16 Q. Minvcivs. 5 197. 
8 The Rhodians, on this occaſion, gave the Roman iv. 


People a ſhining 29% of their fidelity, and zeal for xxxiii. 20. 


= che Se good of Greece. For, without being 
„ terrified by the formidable war, which ſo bold a ſtep 
n might draw upon them, they ſent Ambaſſadors to 

Antiochus as far as Nephelis, a promontory. of Cilicia, 


: to declare to him, that if he advanced any farther, | 
o they would put to fea againſt him with their fleet; 
not that they had any cauſe of enmity againſt him, 


but to prevent him from joining Philip, and that he 


: WH ſhould not oppoſe the deſign of the Romans to re- 


inſtate the liberty of Greece. Though-the commiſſion 


Multis plebiſcitis obviam itum fraudibus : que totiens repreſſæ, 
miras per artes rurſum orĩebantur. Tacrr. Annal. vi. 16. 
Vor. V. = with 
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AR. 85 with which theſe Ambaſſadors were charged was highly 
Ant." of a nature to exaſperate a Monarch ſo wee az 
Antiochus, he ftifled the emotions of his rage, and 
told them: < That he would ſend his Ambaſſadors 
to Rhodes, with orders to renew the alliances which 
his anceſtors and himſelf had made with that Com. 
monwealth, and to aſſure it that neither itfelf nor itz 
allies had any thing to apprehend from a Prince, who 
had no deſign againft them; and that as to the Ro- 

mans, it was evident, that he had no deſire. to break 
with them, from the embaſſy he had lately fent to 
them, and the obliging and honourable anfwers re- 
turned to him by the Senate.” For, indeed, the Am- 
baſſadors of whom he ſpoke, were lately returned 
from Rome, where they had met with the moſt fa- 
vourable reception, and had been treated on their de- 

parture with all poſſible marks of amity and good- will. 

In which the Romans, according to the uſual rules of 
policy, had acted conformably to the preſent ſtate of 
their affairs: for they were ſtill uncertain concerning 
the ſucceſs of the war in Macedonia. | 

— L. Fvuglus W 
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197. 


Tn, When that war was terminated, the Romans af- 
35. 3+ famed a new ſtile. In the audience, which Quintius 
: and the ten commiſſioners of the Senate gave ſeveral 
Ambaſſadors of the Kings and Republicks, thoſe of 
Antiochus were introduced firſt. And upon their. only 
giving them words to no effect, as they had done at 
Rome, they were told, not in ambiguous terms, 25 
before, when they had Philip to fear, but in the clear- 
eſt and moſt expreſs manner, that he muſt abandon 
the cities of Greece and Afia, which had been in the 
poſſeſſion of Philip, or Ptolomy, and muſt leave thoſs 
which were free in tranquillity. That, in particular, 
neither himſelf, nor his armies, muſt enter Europe.“ 
When the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, three of thoſe com- 


miſſioners ſet out for the court of — . ee 
That 
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bly nat Prince had perſevered in his views. Thee A, R. 556. 
ee commiſſioners and a deputy ſent from Rome, 133. 
and und him at Lyſimachia, the principal city of the Liv. _ 
don WF hracian * Cherſ6neſus, employed in rebuilding it. 39. 


| F 40 
They were attended by ſome deputies from the Polyb. 
> -ecian cities of Afia: In the firſt interviews which wii. 7599 


e Romans had with the King, every thing paſſed in App ds 


vho prmalities, and reciprocal profeſſions of amity. But bell. Syr. 
Ro- hen they came to treat of affairs, things had a very f- * 
eak ifferent aſpect. L. Cornelius, who ſpoke, demanded, 

ko That Aciochus ſhould reſtore to Ptolomy all the. 


ities he had uſurped from him : that he ſhould eva- 
uate all thoſe which had belonged to Philip, and 
hich he had ſurprized whilſt the King of Macedonia 
as employed againſt the Romans ; it not being juſt 


de- hat he ſhould reap the fruits of a war, which had 
1, WW auſed the latter ſo many fatigues and dangers : that 
of Nie ſhould leave the Grecian cities of Aſia that enjoyed 
of heir liberty at peace. He added, that the Romans 


ere much furprized, that Antiochus had entered 
Europe with two numerous land and fea armies, and 
that he was repairing the city of Lyſimachia : enter- 
prizes, which could have no purpoſe but to attack 
them.” * 
Antiochus anſwered all this article by article. 


al- , Firſt, Ptolomy was going to be his ſon-in-law, and 
us that he ſhould have ſatisfaction, when the marriage, 
7 which was already concluded, took effect. That as 


to the Grecian cities, which demanded to retain their 
liberty, it was from him, and not from the Romans, 
a they were to hold it. As to Lyſimachia, he ſaid that 
Ihe rebuilt it for a place of reſidence for his ſon Seleu- 
cus: that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was 
on Na part of it, were his; that they had been conquered 
he from Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his an- 
16 WM ceſtors, and that he came thither as to his own inheri- 
ir, WW tance. As to Afia, and the cities he had taken from 
Philip, he did not know by what title the Romans 


A A Peninſula of Romania in Turky in Europe. | 
at E 2 d Pre- 
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A. R. 556. tended to diſpute the poſſeſſion of them with him 
That he deſired them to intermeddle no more in th 


Ant. C 
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| Liv. 
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affairs of Aſia, than he did in thoſe of Italy.“ 


The Romans having demanded, that the deputie m 
from Smyrna and Lampſacus ſhould be introduced 
they had audience. They ſpoke in ſo free a manne th 
as highly exaſperated Antiochus, and he cried out iin 
a paſſion, that he did not refer thoſe affairs to the 2 of 
bitration of the Romans, but accepted the Rhodiam ha 

for judges. The aſſembly ſeparated in diſorder ; non m 
of the parties being ſatisfied, and every thing tending he 
to an open rupture. | | 430 Wi 

5 cc 
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M. PoRc ius. 


When the ten commiſſioners, ſent to regulate the di. 


affairs of Greece, returned to Rome, and had given pa 


an account of their commiſſion, they informed the th 


Senate, „that they muſt expect and prepare for ba 
new war, ſtill more dangerous than that they had 


lately terminated. That Antiochus had entered Eu- tic 


rope with a ſtrong ſea and land-army. That upon alli ſei 
falſe report of Ptolomy's death, he had already fe: P: 
out to ſeize Egypt, without which Greece would at tic 
this time have been the theatre of war. That the pr 
#ctolians, a reſtleſs people, and very ill-inclined to Pp: 
Rome, would not continue long in peace.“ no 


Another affair no leſs ſerious engroſſed the Romans, th. 


and gave them juſt cauſe of apprehenſion : it regarded MW ce 
Hannibal. He had continued quiet at Carthage dur-W na 
ing fix years from the concluſion of the peace with th 
the Romans, and had filled the firſt offices in the State. H 


During that time he had undertaken, and effected, 3 the 
_ reformation in the adminiſtration of juſtice and the ag 


revenues. Peace and civil affairs were become a new MW th. 
ſcene of action for him, in which he ſhewed talents. not : 
inferior to thoſe, which have made us hitherto admire lem 
him in war; and ſuch as argued him one of thoſe M ©" 


ſuperior geniuſſes, born to excel in all things. The 


Par- 


___ 
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of the Antient Hiſtory. | FE 
This double reformation introduced in the govern- 
ment, occaſioned great outcries againſt Hannibal. 


their friends, at Rome perpetually, that he held ſecret 
intelligence with Antiochus King of Syria : that he 
often received couriers from him, and that that Prince 
had underhand ſent truſty perſons to him to concert 
meaſures for carrying on the war he meditated. * That 
he was of a fierce, inſuperable diſpoſition, like thoſe 
wild beaſts that it is impoſſible to tame. That he 
complained, that Carthage was eneryated in idleneſs, 
and in a manner dozed in inaction. That only the 
ſound of arms could rouze them from their ſtupefac- 


diſcourſes were hearkened to at Rome; and what had 
paſſed in the laſt war, of which he had been almoſt 
the ſole author and promoter, made them very pro- 
bable. - | | 

Scipio always ſtrongly oppoſed the violent reſolu- 
tions ſome were for taking upon this head ; repre- 
ſenting, that it was below the dignity of the Roman 
People to lend their name to the hatred and accuſa- 
tions of Hannibal's enemies, to ſupport their unjuſt 


purſue him in the boſom of his country, as if it had 


the field ſword in hand. Notwithſtanding remonſtrans 
ces ſo wiſe and ſo full of humanity, the Senate nomi- 
nated three .deputies, and inſtructed them to carry 
their complaints to Carthage, and to demand, that 


they arrived there, though they covered their voy- 


that he only. was aimed at. He uſed frequently to 


Ut feras quaſdam nunquam miteſcere, ſic immitem, implacabi- 
lem ejus viri animum efſe. Marceſcere otio ſituque civitatem, queri 
eum, & inertia ſopiri {this word has been ſupplied for operis, whica 
conveyed no ſenſe] nec, fine armorum ſonitu, excitari poiſe, Lrv. 


« His enemies wrote to the 3 perſons, and 


tion, and reſtore them to their antient vigour.” Theſe 


prejudices with their authority, and inveterately to 


not ſufficed for the Romans to have overcome him in 


Hannibal ſhould be delivered up to them. When y, 


age with a different pretext, Hannibal perceived, 


Es ſay; 


+ $3 


Particulars of theſe facts may be ſeen in the firſt volume Aut. U. 


Ln 


Liv. 
xxxiii. 47. 


id. 47. 
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Ark. 557:-ſay, that the Romans had given the Carthaginian 


Liv. 
xxxiii. 48. 
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peace to make war upon him alone, which wou 
end only with his life. He therefore reſolved to com 
ply with the times; and after having taken all ch 
meaſures neceſſary to his retreat, he appeared gres 
art of the day in the public yn, to avoid givi 
any ſuſpicion. In the evening, he Wi 


quitted the city 


two domeſticks, who knew nothing of his deſign, ar 


rived on the coaſt of the ſea,” and eſcaped in a veſſel 
which he had cauſed to be provided ſecretly, * de 
ploring the fate of his country more than his on. 
The Roman Ambaſſadors being introduced int 
the Senate of Carthage, repreſented, © that they wen 
well informed at Rome, that it was principally 2 
Hannibal's ſollicitation, Philip had made war upon 
the Roman People. That the fame Hannibal inceſ 
ſantly ſent letters and couriers to Antiochus with the 
ſame view, and that he would never reſt till he had 
kindled the flames of war throughout the univerſe 
They added, that if the Carthaginians deſired to con. 
vince the Roman People, that the public council had 
no ſhare in all theſe intrigues, they ought not to ſuffer 
them to paſs with impunity.” The Carthaginians an- 
ſwered, without heſitating, that they were diſpoſed to 
do all that the Romans ſhould think juſt and reafon- 


able. 


But Hannibal was no longer in their power. He 
landed at Tyre, the foundreſs'of Carthage, where he 
was received as into another county. After having 
ſtayed there ſome days, he ſet out for Antioch, which 
the King had lately quitted; after whom he went to 
Epheſus. The arrival of a General of ſuch merit and 
reputation gave him great pleaſure, and did not a little 
contribute to determine him in reſpect to the war a- 


gainſt the Romans: for hitherto he had alway ſeemed 


uncertain and fluctuating in reſpect to the choice he 
ſhould take. | 


Sæpius patriæ, quam ſuos eventus miſeratus. Liv. Gronovius 
has ſubſtituted ſuos to ſuorum, 0 


In 


8 
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the fineſt ſpeaker in Aſia, called Phormio, had the 


Hannibal upon the duties of a General of an army, 
and upon the rules of the art military. The whole 
audience was charmed with his eloquence. As the 
Carthaginian Captain was preſſed to give his opinion, 
offended at the arrogance of a philoſopher, who had 
taken upon him to give leſſons upon the ſubject of war 
to Hannibal: I have (ſaid he) ſeen many doating 
« old men in my life, but never ſaw ſo great a dotard 
« og Phor wia bee... 8 | 


L. CogNELIus. 
Q. Minvcivs. 


\ 


baſſadors came to Rome from all the States of Greece, 
a great part of Aſia Minor, and from ſeveral Kings. 
They had an immediate and favourable audience of 
the Senate: but, as the affair of Antiochus required 
much diſcuſſion, it was referred to Quintius and the 
ten commiſſioners, ſome of whom had already confer- 
red with the King either in Aſia, or at the city of Lyſi- 
machia. | 

The diſpute was warm on both ſides. The King's 
Ambaſſadors, on the propoſals made to them by Quin- 
tius, declared, „that they were ſtrangely ſurprized, 
that their maſter having ſent them ſolely to make an 
alliance with the Romans, they ſhould take upon them 
to give him the law, and to preſcribe to him what 
cities he ſhould keep, and what abandon. That they 
might act in that manner with Philip, whom they had 
granted peace, after having defeated him, and not 
with Antiochus, with whom they had never been at 
war... 


* Reſpondiſſe fertur : multos ſe deliros ſenes ſæpe vidiſſe; fed qui 
magis quam Phormio deliraret, vidiſſe neminem. 


E. 4 Quintius, 


On the ſide of Antiochus and the Romans, great x;,. 
preparations were made for an approaching war. Am- xxxiv. 37. 


It was in this city that a philoſopher, who paſſed for A. R. 557- 


Ant. C. 


imprudence to talk a great while in the preſence of Cic. de 
Orat, 11.75. 


A. R. 5 £96 
| Ant. Ww 
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A.R: 5:9- Quintius, far from abating any thing of his fir 
193. Propoſals, explained himſelf more preciſely, and ſaid 
66 'Fhat he had two things to propoſe to them, withou oi 
one of which they might inform the King, that he 
"muſt not expect the amity of the Romans. The fir 
is, that if he would not have us intermeddle with what 
regards Aſia, he muſt on his fide abſolutely renounce 
Europe. The ſecond, that if he refuſes to keep with- 
in the bounds of Aſia, and is determined to extend his 
ſway into Europe, he ought not to think it ſtrange, 
that the Romans believe themſelves alſo in the right 
to retain the friends they have already in Aſia, and 


even to make new ones there.“ d I 
Hegeſianax, who ſpoke for the King, replied, {Milſba! 

«© That there was an enormous difference between tha 
depriving Antiochus of the cities of Thrace and the ¶ tai 
Cherſoneſus, which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed in right g 
of conqueſt, and excluding the Romans from enter- re 
ing Aſia, where they had never Wr an inch of Nex⸗ 
land. That the King, their maſter, was deſirous to HI 
make an alliance with the Romans, that might do him n 
honour, and not a treaty that might reflect ſhame up- ef! 
on him.? | | . 12 
Juintius, in concert with his Collegues, after much fai. 
diſcourſe and many replies, gave his final anſwer to at 
the King's Ambaſſadors, «+ That the Romans perſiſt- del 
ed in the reſolution they had taken of giving liberty to h 
the Grecian cities of Aſia, as they had done to thoſe to 
of Europe :. that they fhould conſider, whether this ene 
condition. ſuited Antiochus.” They anſwered, that Pr. 
they neither had the will nor the power to accept any an 
condition, that tended to depriving Antiochus of any Wh"? 
part of his dominions.” The conference ended with- In 
out any thing being concluded. e Re 
The next day, Quintius introduced all the Ambat- thi 
ſadors of Greece and Aſia into the Senate, and after 
having informed them of all that had paſſed on both w] 
fides in the conference, he directed each of them to ]WI'? 
tel] thoſe who ſent them, “ that the Roman People 8⁰ 
were determined to defend their liberty againſt An- r 


ti ochus 
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jochus with the ſame zeal and courage, as they had 


ide, before they proceeded to a reſolution, which 


him at Lyſimachia, namely, Sulpicius, Villius, and 
Elius. | | — EY 


hat Antiochus, at Hannibal's inſtigation, was cer- 
tainly making preparations for a war. This news 
gave the Romans ſome diſquiet, and made them ap- 
prehend, that the Carthaginians alſo, allured by the 
example of their principal citizen, might reſume arms. 
Hannibal, as has been ſaid already, had retired to 
Antiochus. That Prince received him with abundance 
of kindneſs and diſtinction, expreſſed all poſſible eſteem 
for him, and did him all manner of honours as a Cap- 
tain of ſingular merit, who by his counſels, and repu- 
ation only, might be of great ſervice to him in the 
deſign he meditated. Hannibal's opinion then, in 

hich he always perſiſted, was, that it was neceſſary 
to carry the war into Italy. That by that means the 
enemy's country would furniſh them with troops and 
proviſions. That if that country was left in peace, 
and the Romans ſuffered to make war abroad, there 
was no State, nor King, capable of withſtanding them. 
In a word, that Rome could only be conquered in 
Rome itſelf.” He aſked only an hundred galleys, ten 
thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe. He declared, 
„that with this fleet he would firſt go to Africa, 
where he was in hopes of engaging the Carthaginians 


-yidenced againſt Philip, and that he was in hopes to 
go it with the ſame ſucceſs.” The Ambaſſadors of 
Antiochus conjured the Senate, to precipitate no- 
hing in an affair of that importance; to give the 

King time to reflect; and to do ſo themſelves on their 


ould diſturb the tranquillity of the univerſe.” No- 
hing was yet determined; and the ſame Ambaſſadors 
ere deputed to the King as had conferred ' with 


57 
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They were ſcarce ſet out, when Carthaginian Am- Liv. 
baſſadors arrived at Rome, and informed the Senate i. 69. . 


to join him; and that if he did not ſucceed, he would 


go directly to Italy, where he ſhould find means to 
give the Romans employment enough. That it was 
| 1 neceſſary, 


2 


— 


” 
: 
- * 
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* R. 55 neceſſary, that the King ſhould, go to Europe with 


2 


xxxiv. 


Ibid. 62. 
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the reſt of his troops, and that he ſhould ſtop in ſom h 
part of Greece, without going thither yet, and alway 
keeping himſelf in a readineſs to 80, thereby to giril(c! 
the Romans continual alarms.” The King relithedW a: 
this project extremely at firſt; and it was ane 
bly the beſt choice he could make. 

. Hannibal believed it neceſſary to prejudice and pre 
pare the friends he had at Carthage, in order to make 
them the readier to come into his views. _ Beſide 
that letters are little ſafe, they are not ſufficiently ex 
planatory, nor do not enter enough into particulan, 
He therefore ſent a truſty perſon, and gave him his 
inſtructions. His name was Ariſton, a native of 
Tyre. He was no ſooner. arrived at Carthage, that 
the reaſon of his coming was ſuſpected. Spies were 
placed upon him, he was watched, and at laſt mes 
ſures were taken to ſeize him, But he prevented 
them, and eſcaped in the night, after having cauſed 
to be affixed over the very chair, where the magiſtrar Bll the 
ſat every day, a writing in which were theſe word of 
in large characters : Tuz ORDERS WITH WHICH ARG ha 
TON WAS CHARGED, WERE NOT TO APPLY TO ANY Sc 
CITIZEN IN PARTICULAR, BUT TO THE SENATORS N or: 


GENERAL. The Senate judged it proper to ſend Am. bir 


baſſadors to Rome, to inform the Conſuls and Senate, dit 
of what had paſſed on this occaſion, and at the ſame 
time to complain of the injuries the Commonwealth ace 
of Carthage had received from Maſiniſſa, 2 res 
That Prince had alſo ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome. tiu 
Accordingly the Senate, after having heard the tea. T 
ſons of both parties, nominated deputies, at the head be 
of whom was Scipio Africanus, to terminate the affair WM w: 
upon the ſpot. The queſtion was concerning a coun- pl: 
try called Emporia, ſituated round the ſmaller Syrtis. 
That country was extremely fertile, The city of MM * 


Leptis alone paid the Carthaginians a talent (a thou- de 
ſand crowns) as a tribute daily. The deputies re- 
turned without having decided any thing, undoubt- nth 


edly conſidering, that neutrality as more ſuitable " 
tne 
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he preſent ſituation of affairs,' than a determination, A. R. 589" 


other. Wherefore then did the Senate make them- 
ſelves arbitrators of the difference, and why did they 
no honour.» That illuſtrious body began to adhere 
with little ſincerity to the rules of ſtrict juſtice, when 
contrary to the intereſt of the State, and it became 
a cuſtom with them not to be ſo ſcrupulous in that 
point, as they had been in earlier times.. 


which could not but have diſcontented one ſide or the Ng L. 


C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of the two Oenſors, — 


cloſed the Luſtrum. The number of the: cin 5 


were found to amount to an hundred, or mote pro- 
bably to two hundred and forty- three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and four. ws ot 5 nt bt 


This fame year the ardour of the candidates for Liv, ibid. 


attaining the Conſulſhip was: greater and more exceſ- 
five than ever. The moſt diſtinguiſned and moſt 
powerful perſons of the two orders ſtood for it. But 
thoſe who drew upon themſelves the moſt attention 
of the citizens, where L. Quintius Flamininus, who 
had commanded the fleet in Greece, and P. Cornelius 
Scipio Naſica the ſon of Cneus, who had done ſuch 
great actions in Spain. They were both Patricians by 
birth. What divided the ſuffrages moſt, was the cre- 
dit and favour of their * brothers, (fratres) the two 
oreateſt Generals of their time. Scipio Africanus had 
acquired a more ſhining degree of glory, but for that 
reaſon more expoſed to envy; the reputation of Quin- 


tius was more recent, and he had triumphed this year. 


+To which we may add, that the firſt had always 
been in the ſight of the citizens during ten years, 
which familiarity uſually leſſens the conſideration peo- 
ple have for great men, as Cicero obſerves 1n his ora- 


Scipio was only couſin german to Scipio Naſica the candidate. 
Couſin-germans were called in Latin, Fratres Patrueles, and own bro- 
thers, Fratres Germani. E 

+ Iſta noſtra aſſiduitas, ſervi, neſcis quantum interdum afferat ho- 
minibus faſtidii, quantum fatietatis——Utrique noſtrim deſiderium 
nihil obfuiſſet. Pro Mur. 21, | 


tion 


I 


A. R. 559. tion for Muræna. Beſides which, ſince his havin 


89 


193. 


time, to uſe the expreſſion, not having faded 1 


fin, but a brother, who had been Lieutenant and ' f 


Preference was given to an unworthy perſon, as vil 


Scipios were a branch; and who beſides had the glo- 


Quintius had Cn, Domitius Enobarbus for college, 
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conquered Hannibal, the People had conferred a {: 
cond Conſulſhip, and the Cenſorſhip, upon him. 4 
laſt reaſon, which however Livy paſſes over in ſilence 
might have greatly alienated the Plebeians againſt hin 
was the new cuſtom introduced in his ſecond Conf 
ſhip, and authorized by him, of giving diſtinguiſhel 
places to the Senators in the ſnews. The favour, ani 
credit of Quintius had ſtill the force of novelty; 


he 


bloom and luſtre, Since his triumph he had neithe 
aſked any thing, nor received any reward. He ob 
ſerved to the People that he ſollicited, not for a cou 


cond in the war ſo gloriouſly terminated, and wid 
had acted againſt the enemies of the Commonwealth 
by ſea, and at the ſame time that he on his ſide hat 
acted againſt them by land. For theſe reaſons thi 


appear in the ſequel, over a competitor, who was pre 
ſented by Scipio Africanus his couſin- german, and by 
the whole family of the Scipios, in an aſſembly hell 
by a Conſul of the Cornelian houſe, of which the 


rious recommendation of the whole Senate, who it 
appointing him to receive the mother of the Gods into 
the city, had declared him the moft worthy man d 
the Commonwealth. Scipio Africanus could not even 
obtain the office of Plebeian Conſul for C. Lælius, 6 
whom he alſo ſupported with his recommendation. 
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magiſtrate, inceſſantly animated them, by repreſent- Li. 
ing with heat and paſſion the contempt the Romans 22. 
had conceived for them, ſince the victory gained over 
Philip, in which the Ztolians had howeyer had a great 
ſhare. His remonſtrances had the deſired effect. In 
a general aſſembly held at Naupactus, -Damocritus 
was deputed to Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Di- 


Wee 


A . nit 


he Atolians | ſend Anbaſſadors to Nabis, Philip, and 


Antiochus, to induce them to take arms againſt the Ro- 
mans. Nabis begins the war. Roman Ambaſſadors to 
Antiochus. Converſation between Scipio and Hannibal. 


Interview of Villius with the King, and then with his 


miniſter. Antiochus holds a great council upon the war 
with the Romans. Hannibal enters into an ecclairciſſe- 


ment with Antiochus, and is favourably beard. Return 


of the Ambaſſadors to Rome. Deputies ſent into Greece. 
Expedition of  Philopa@men againſt Nabis.  Thoas is 
ſent by the Atolians to Antiochus, and preſſes him to 


. 


come to Greece. Quintius undeceives the Magnefians z 


they continue more attached than ever to the Romans. 


General aſſembly of the AÆtolians, in which, notwith- 


ſtanding the remonſtrances of Quintius, Antiochus is 
called in to deliver Greece. Perfidious enterprize of the 
Atolians againſt three cities. Death of the tyrant 
Nabis. _Antiochus meditates going to Greece. Thoas 
makes him conceive jealouſy of Hannibal. Antiochus 
goes to Europe. Speech of that Prince in the aſſembly 
of the Aitolians. He is declared Generaliſimo. He 


makes an ineffettual attempt upon Chalcis. Aſſembly of 


the Acheans. Speech of Antiochus's Ambaſſadors. 
Speech of the Ambaſſadors of the Ætolians. Quintius's 
anſwer. The Acheans declare againſt Antiochus. That 
Prince makes himſelf maſter of Chalcis and of all Eubæa. 


the Ætolians. Thoas, who was then their ſupreme 


OME at that time had no greater enemies than A. R. 59. 
Ant. C. 


93 


cæarchus 


XXX 
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A. R. 559: cæarchus Thoas's brother to Antiochus, with part em 
8 "nd cular inſtructions to each of thoſe Princes, but al led 
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tending to the ſame end, that is to engage them all 
though by different en to declare againſt the 
Romans. 

The firſt reprefented to the tyrant of Sparta, the 
the Romans had entirely maimed his power by de. 
priving him of the maritime cities, as it was from 
them he had his ſhips, troops, and ſeamen.” That 
| ſhut up in a manner within his walls, he had the grief 
to ſee the Achæans reign throughout Peloponneſu din 
That he would never have ſuch an occafion as offered Su 
at preſent. for recovering his former power. Thee e 
the Romans had no army in Greece; that he might 
eaſily ſeize Gythium, which was very commodious jd | 
and that the taking of ſuch a city as that would none 
ſeem an occaſion of fufficient importance for tran: 
porting the Roman legions into Greece.” © 

Nicander had ftill ſtronger motives for animating 
Philip, who had been reduced from a much more ex- 
alted ſtate, and from whom more had been taken 
than from the tyrant. - © Befides this he enlarged rec 
upon the antient glory of the Kings of Macedonia, var 
and the Univerſe conquered by their arms. He added, m 
that there was no riſque in the choice he propoſed to 
him. That he did not aſk him to declare himſelf be- on 
fore Antiochus was arrived in Greece with his army, 
« And if you alone, continued he, without the- aid of 
„ Antiochus, have with your own forces ſuſtained war 
e againſt the Romans and Ztolians united together, 
how will the Romans reſiſt you now, when you have 
« Antiochus and the Ætolians for allies ?*” He did not 
forget the circumſtance of Hannibal, the native enem 
of the Romans, and who had killed them more Gene- 
rals and ſoldiers than they now had left.“ | The 

Dicæarchus moved Antiochus another way. He 
above all infinuated, that in the war againſt Philip the 
Romans had the advantage of the defeat of that Prince, 
but that the honour of the victory had been entirely WW” 
due to the tolians. That they alone had * ler 

them 
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W Sulpicius, being left ſick at Pergamus, Villius, wh 
"I had been informed, that Antiochus was carrying g 
© a war in Piſidia, repaired to Epheſus, where he foun 
Hannibal. He had- many converſations with hin 

in which he endeavoured, but ineffectually, to per 

ſuade him, that he had nothing to fear from the Ri 

mans. But he ſucceeded better, in caſe that was h 
deſign, in rendering him ſuſpected to the King. | 
making the Carthaginian frequent viſits, and profe 

ſing great amity for him, he gave Antiochus a di 

truſt of him, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 0 


ſerve. | ; 7:48 \ 
Liv.xxxv. Livy cites hiſtorians, who related, that Scipio Aff 
13. canus was one of theſe Ambaſſadors, and that it wlll; 


he, who had the converſations with Hannibal, of which 
I have juſt ſpoke. He gives us one of them, aftq 
theſe authors, circumſtantially enough, and tells ug 
that Scipio having aſked Hannibal, whom he judged, 
that they ought juſtly to conſider .as. the greateſt. 
Generals,” the Carthaginian replied, Alexande Ini. 
« the Great; becauſe with a ſmall number of Mace 
« donians he had defeated: armies of innumerabe re 
troops, and had led his victorious ſoldiers to thee 
« tremities of the Univerſe with as much eaſe, as if l 
c had only travelled for his pleaſure.” And whom, Nom 
continued Scipio, do you rank next Alexander? A 
« Pyrrhus,” ſaid Hannibal. It was he, who fillWhun 
<« taught the art of incamping and chuſing poſts we 
<« and of placing bodies of troops in ſuch a. manner 
<« as to be always capable of ſuſtaining each other o 
cc occaſion. Beſides which, no man ever had ſo much 
c addreſs as that Prince in conciliating People to his 
e intereſts ; which talent he poſſeſſed in ſo high a de 
<« oree, that entirely ſtranger as he was, the ſtates oi ere 
« Italy preferred his government to that of the R 
c mans, who had fo long held the firſt rank in theiWece: 
« country.” <« Laſtly,” reſumed Scipio, < I deſire to 
« know to whom you give the third place, Why 
ce that,” replied Hannibal, I think I may venture, 
« to give myſelf,” < Yourſelf,” ſaid Scipio * 
| FR 


* 
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A, R. 559 poſſeſſion of Antiochus, Others affixmed, that thok 
94. Cities were of too ſmall importance for fo great 
Monarch, and were not worth his taking arms fy 
their preſervation: but that injuſtice always, cover: 
its ambitious pretenſions at firſt with fimple and my 
eſt demands, which it ſoon carried into the grentel 
exceſſes.” Alexander of Acarnania, whom the hopy 
of a better fortune, had. induced to quit the co 
of Philip after the, loſſes. of that Prince, to go to thy 

of Antiochus, over whom he. had gained. an entire a 
cendant, was of this council As if the queſtion. haf 
been to deliberate not whether war was to be; mad 
or not, but where and, how it was to be, made, * 

| aſſured the King of certain victory if he went t 

| Europe, and. eſtabliſhed! himſelf in ſome part d 
| Greece. He ſaid. with. an air of aſſurance. that th 
ZEtolians, -who-poſſeſſed: the centre of it, would d 
clare the firſt. againſt: the Romans. That at the ty 
extremities, Nabis, on one ſide, would make all-Pel 
ponneſus take arms: againſt. them; and. on, the other 
that Philip ſtill. more diſcontented, and. like thoſe aui 
mals which chains render more furious, would not fi 
to arm alſo, on the firſt ſignal of war. That then 
was no time to loſe, and that. the deciſive point was. 
ſeize advantageous. poſts, and to ſecure allies. H 
added, that it was neceſſary. to. ſend. Hannibal fart 
with to Carthage, in order to embarraſs, and; emplq 
the Romans.“ | | 

Liv. xxxv. Hannibal, whom his. converſations with, Villius he 
* rendered ſuſpected to the King, was not called to ti 
council. He had before perceived on many other o 
caſions, that the King was grown very cool in reſpe 

to him, and did not expreſs the ſame confidence 
him. He came to an explanation with him, in whid 
he freely ſpoke his thoughts. Mentioning the earl 
years of his youth, when he had ſworn eternal enm 

to the Romans upon the altars of the Gods: It. 
e that oath,” ſaid he, „that hatred; that hath. kep 
<«< me in arms during thirty-ſix years, that hath'drive 
me out of my country in time of peace, and hab 
| | 66 oblig 
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; obliged, me to feek an aſylum in your dominions. A. N. gr | 


\ 


If you fruſtrate my hopes, through the fame hatred u: 


| which will never expire but with my life, I will go 5 
d 0 vherever there are forces and arms to excite enemies 


; againſt. the Romans. For this reaſon I adviſe ſuch 
« of your friends, who make their court to you at 
« my expence, to invent ſome other ſubject for their 
calumnies. I hate the Romans, and am hated by 
them. I call the manes of my father Amilcar and 
« the Gods to witneſs this. As long as you. intend 
to make war with them, you may place Hannibal 
ein the number and at the head of your friends. If 
« any reaſon ſhould incline you to peace, you muſt take 
the counfel of others, not of me.” ' Antiochus,' 


nat Moved with this diſcourſe, ſeemed to reſtore Hannibal 
14. o all his friendſhip and confidence. „ 
8 » x . K. * 
Cx. Douirrus. po 


being returned to Rome, it was evident from their re- 20. 
port of their commiſſion, that a war with Antiochus 
was to be expected: but they did not judge that there 
vas yet ſufficient reaſon to arm againſt him. The 
caſe was not the ſame in reſpect to Nabis the tyrant of 
Sparta, who had openly broken the treaty, and who 
was actually attacking all the maritime cities of Lacdb- 
nia, The Prætor Atilius was ſent to Greece with a 
feet to defend the allies. | | 
As Antiochus had not yet declared himſelf, the two bid, 
Conſuls had orders to repair to their provinces and 
vent into the country of the Boii, which they ſepa- 
ately ravaged. The Prætors had alſo good ſucceſs 
in Spain. 3 ye 3 
The wars which then employed the arms of the Ibid. 23. 

Commonwealth gave the Senators leſs diſquiet, than 
that which they ſaw ready to break out on the ſide of 
Antiochus, Upon the different rumours that ſpread 
concerning his „ took different * 

| | 2 or 
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An. 880. for the ſecurity of the Commonwealth wherever he 


| . might attack it. They judged it alſo necelary to ſend 


four deputies into Greece, to obſerve the ſtate of af. 
fairs upon the ſpot, to take care of the intereſts of the 
allies, and to continue them in their amity and at 
tachment for the Romans. F. Quintius was of thi 
number, and at the head of the reſt. 
Liv. xxxv. Nabis in the mean time attacked Gythium with all 
* his forces, and, inraged againſt the Achæans for hay: 
Flut. 
Philop. ing ſent the beſieged aid, he ravaged their country to 
363, 364. be revenged of them. At that time the famous Philo 
pæmen was their General, of whom J have ſpoke 
more at large in the Antient Hiſtory. They ſent hin 
againſt Nabis, whom he at firſt attacked with his fleet: 
but as he had little experience in naval affairs, he was 
defeated. He ſoon had his revenge by land, and 
gained a victory over Nabis, which however did not 
prevent him from making himſelf maſter of Gythium 
Philopæmen, with deſign to force Nabis to quit his 
enterprize againſt Gythium, which he did not Kknoy 
the tyrant had taken already, adyanced towards Sparta 
itſelf, as to beſiege it. Nabis immediately flew to the 
aid of his country. A ſecond battle much more bloody 
than the former was fought; and ſo great a number 
of the Lacedæmonians were either killed or taken in 
it, that the tyrant had ſcarce the fourth part of his army 
left. He had retired during the battle into the city. 
Philopzmen, ſeeing that he ſhut himſelf up in it, 
and not believing himſelf in a condition to beſiege i 
in form, paſſed the thirty following days in ravaging the 
lands of Laconia, Having thus reduced him to the 
luſt extremities, he retired home with great glory, and 
in a manner triumphant. 

During this expedition of the Achavan againſt No 
bis, the Ætolians had ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus, 
to exhort him to enter Greece. Thoas the principal 
of thoſe deputies repreſented to him, * that the Ro- 
mans, having withdrawn their army from Greece, had 
left it without defence: that he could not have ?# 
more favourable occaſion for ſeizing it: that he mw 


. * 
— > - * 
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country.” This ſoothing picture, which they gave 
gave him of the affairs of Greece, ſtruck him extremely, 
and ſcarce left him the leaſt doubt i in reſpect to the re- 
ſolution he ſhould take. 


deputies, ha 
oſition except the Magneſians, who had been alien- 

ated from the Romans by the ſpreading of a r 

ſpoke that they were determined to deliver vp the-city 

1 Demetrias to Philip, which belonged to the Magnef- 


fleet ns, Quintius had occaſion, for all his eloquence and 


all his addreſs to remove the falſe prejudices ithey had 


N 5 conceived upon that head; and he happily ſucceeded. 

d no Eurylochus, the author of theſe ſeditious reports, not 

dium believing himſelf ſafe in the country, took refuge 

it his amongſt the Zctolians. 

don Thoas, who held the firſt rank in Xtolia, and he Ibid. 33. 
parts had been ſent to Antiochus, was returned, and had 

o the brought Menippus with him, whom the King had ſent 


oody as his Ambaſſador to the ÆEtolians. Before the gene- 
ral aſſembly was called, thoſe two perſons had taken 


mber 

THEY apo in concert to prepare and prejudice the People, 
army Dy enlargi 05 emphatically upon the King's armies by 
city. ſea and land, his numerous troops of infantry and ca- 
1 1 valry, the elephants which he had ſent for from India, 
ve it and eſpecially (which was a powerful motive with the 
> oh multitude) the immenſe ſums of gold, which the King 
7 the would bring along with him, ſufficient to buy even the 

Romans themſelves. 


Quintius was punctually informed of all that was 
laid and paſſed in Ætolia. Though every thing ſeemed 


11 nothing to reproach himſelf, and to place the Ætoli- 
Ro ans {till more in the wrong, he judged it proper to 
had end fome deputies from the Allies to the aſſembly, 
e put the Etolians in mind of their alliance with 
ola de Romans, and to be on the ſpot freely to anſwer 


hat the Ambaſſador of Antiochus might advance. 
F 3 8 He 


deſperate on that fide, however, that he might have 


.. 69 
find every thing diſpoſed'to receive. him : and: that he A 
had only to ſhew himſelf to make himſelf maſter of the TIE 2 


Quintius, in paſſing through Greece with the other Li b 
410 und all the Fates! in a very good diſ- 17, 33. Y 


7 


Ak 2 He charged the Athenians with this n 


192. 


He was made to enter. He 5 a Men 
it ht Ju TA have been 


Greece in their antient ſple: 
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whom the dignity of their © city dt eir ntjenc ami 
with the Etol ans qualified b berter t . any of of the le 
ſtates. 


Thoas opened the aſſembl "with informir jt thy 
there was 1A mbaſſidor ably from. K1 Aon 


vin 
red by / 2M 


© Peg 
Greece and that Anion had k ot 
in their affairs, * e Jak s power full ubſiſf 
that by that means each tate ha retgineg 1ts ah 
and the whole had not fallen under the Roman 70 
por at pt reſent, ſaid he, if yon put the deſigns you 
ave formed in execution, Antiochus, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of the Gods, will 8 to reinſtate the affairs of 
dor, in whatever bad ſitux 


tion they are at preſent.” 
The Athenians, who had audience next, ce without 
. word of the King, confined themſelves to put 
e Etolians in mind of their alliance with the 
Rofan, and of the ſervices Quintius had rendered 
all Greece, * conjurin 5 them not to precipitate any 
thing in an affair of fuch importance as that a&ually 
in queſtion. That bold reſolutions, taken with heat 
and vivacity, might at firſt ſight | ave an agreeable 
aſpect : that the difficulties of them would afterwards 
-” ſeen in the execution, and that they ſeldom pen 
happy in the event. That the Roman Ages 
Quintius amangſt them, were not far off. 

whilſt every thing remained. undecided, it Pla 


more wiſe to try the method of a conference with. an: 


tient allies, in order to have what they conceived their 
due reſtored, than precipitately to involve Europe 


and Aſia in a war, which could not but have faral 


conſequences.” 
The multitude, always fond of novelty, were en- 
tirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt admitting 


Ne temerd eam (Græciam) celeritate nimia conſiliorum everterent. 


Confilia calida, & audacia prima ſpecie lata, tractatu dura, eventu 
triſtia llc, 


the 
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he Romans into the'affettibly. The oldeſt and wiſeſt A. R. 360. 
ami d occaſion for their whole credit to prevail, that 7 
Other hey might be aſked; to be preſent in it. Quintius ” 
„ Wrpaired thither, leſs with the hope of making im- 
t hab effions upon people ſo much prejudiced, than to 
cou on inde all the world, that the Atolians were the 
dpa die authors of the war upon the point of breaking 
ne of out, and that the Romans only engaged in it aint 
oper tbeir will, and reduced by neceſſity. He 1 
ec by putting them in mind of the times when the to- 
Shy Hans entered into an alliance with the Romans; 
oe fichtly touched the different occaſions in which they 
a failed in cheir engagements; and, after having ſaid 
3 ffiſt. ſomething of what actually was the reaſon or pretext 
rs oh for diſputes, he confined himſelf to obſerving, that 
in BY if they conceived they had any juſt matter of com- 
plaint, it ſeemed much more reaſonable for them to 
hout WY make their remonſtrances to the Senate, who were al- 
Pur A ways ready to hear them, than out of wantonneſs and 
| thy caprice to ſtir up a war between the Romans and An- 
ler n tiochus, which would involve the Univerſe, and in- 
em fallibly occaſion the ruin of thoſe who ſhould have 
yally promoted it,” 3 „ 13 
heat The event proved the truth of his repreſentations, 
able WY but they were ineffectual at that time. Thoas, and 
ards WY thoſe of his faction, were heard favourably, and pre- 
Wer BY vailed without delay, and even in the preſence of the 
lors, Romans, that Antiochus ſhould be called in by a 
"hat BY decree to deliver Greece, and to be the arbiter be- 
med WY tween the Etolians and the Romans. Upon Quin- 


WF tivs's demanding a copy of this decree, Damocritue, 
heir A who was then magiſtrate, forgot himſelf ſo far as to 
Pe BY anſwer a man of fo eſtimable a character with inſo- 
atal WF lence, < that he had many other affairs upon his 
hands at preſent, and that in a ſhort time he ſhould 
go in perſon to carry that decree to Italy, and to in- 
ang camp upon the banks of the Tiber.“ So great a 
ent, degree of infatuation and phrenzy had then ſeized the 
entu whole nation, and even the principal magiſtrates of 
the F 4 | the 


A. R. 560. the Ætolians ! Quintius and the other Am 
n returned to Corinth. . 
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Liv. xxx. The Ftolians, till Antiochus arrived, and at th 
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8 7 , «oY? * 


. * „ 


ſame time not to ſeem to rely ſolely upon his aid, took 
all pofſible meaſures on their fide to change the pre, 
ſent ſituation , of Greece. Every body agreed, tha 
in each ſtate the principal perſons,” and particularh 
the worthieſt men, were in the intereſt & the Rom 


and thought themſelves happy in being their allied m 


but that the multitude, and thoſe who were not ſatisfied 
with their preſent condition, were fond of 'a Ji Ty ti0 
The Etolians therefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs * 

method of perſuaſion, reſolved to have recourſe Af 


ſtratagem and furprize; and they were fo. bold ny: 


one and the ſame day to form three afloniſhing de. ha 


ſigns: theſe were to ſeize Demetrias,  Chalcis, and hi. 


_ efign of the Ætolians, kept themſelves ſo well upon 


Bid. 35. 


from the Ætolians. Alexamenes was placed at the 


Sparta, at once. Three of the principal citizen WM 7} 
were ſeverally appointed to execute theſe expeditions, 
Diocles ſet out for Demetrias, and by the aſljſtancy 
of Eurylochus's faction, who was then an exile, and 
at that time appeared at the head of the troops Diocles 
had brought with him, he made himſelf maſter of the 
8 lace. . - * "0 * 122 > wa 5 4 : "26 of ' 

l Thoas had not the ſame ſucceſs at Chalcis. Thoſe 
who were at the head of the Roman party, and at 
the ſame time of the city, having apprehended the 


their guard, that it was impoſſible to ſurprize them. 
The attempt againſt Sparta was much more diffi 
cult. The queſtion was to ſurprize the moſt- ſuſpict- 
ous of all mankind. Nabis had long ſollicited aid 


head of a thouſand foot. To theſe thirty horſe were 
added, the flower of the youth, whom the mag 
ſtrates commanded punctually to obey the orders of 
rheir leader, whatſoever they might be. Alexamenes 
was received by the tyrant with great joy. Some 
days after, going abroad together into the country, the 
horſe, in conſequence of the orders they had As 
WWW 
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Nabis by treachery. Providence often males uſe *r 
ene bad man to puniſh another. The crime of Alexa - 


vas to regain the city * in order to ſeize 
the palace, and the riches of the tyrant. Whilſt 


* himſelf and r s were ſolely em ployed in this, 

mans he was killed by the citizens, be in the my 

lies, mult had taken — for their own defence. 

Sfied Whilſt the ZEtolians were making all Halle x mo- Liv. KXXYs = 

1 tions, Antiochus was preparing to enter Greece. He 4, 43: 

y the vas at a loſs how to behave in reſpect to Hannibal. 

le After the ecclairciſſement, of which we have ſpoke, 

d u which had, as it ſeems, ſtifled all his fuſpjchohs; he 

g de. ¶ had determined to give him the command of part of 

and his fleet to go to Africa, and raiſe troops there. But 

izem Wi what havock does not flattery make in the courts and 

1005, minds of Princes! The Etolian Thoas uſed this me- 

ance Wl thod for removing Hannibal, whoſe credit with the 
2 King gave him umbrage. Firſt, he highly extolled 

ocles 


the power of the Ztolians, who had made themſelves 
maſters of Demetrias ; and after having dazzled and 
deceived many of the Greeks by the hyperbolical ac- 


hoſe Bi counts he had given of the forces of Antiochus, he 
d at BY uſed the ſame artifice and the ſame falſity to ſwell the 
the WF hopes and courage of the King. He' gave him to 
Pon BY underftand that he was called in by all the ſtates, and 


that they ſhould no ſooner © perceive his fleet at ſea, 
than they would all run with ardour to receive him. 
He afterwards undertook to diſſuade ' that Prince 


aid WY from his deſign of ſending Hannibal to Africa, by 
the repreſenting to him, that it was not conſiſtent with 
ere prudence to divide his fleet, and ſtill leſs to give the 
i! command of it to Hannibal. That he was an exile _ 


and a. Carthaginian, to whom his fartune and genius 
nes might ſuggeſt a thouſand different projects in a day. 


me WE That beſides, the very reputation itſelf which he had 


the WW acquired in war, was too great for a meer lieutenant. 
ed, WF That the King himſelf ought to appear ſole Chief, to 
fell I bc General, and attract the eyes and attention of the 
« Whole 


fell upon Nabis, and killed him. Thus periſhed AR. 


menes did not long paſs unpuriſned. His firſt care 


4 
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his blind ſide. A ſentiment of jealouſy; which is the 


Liv. xxxv. 
43. 


nation, and paſſed a decree by which they invited Him 


Ibid. 44. 


4-559: whole. army upon hunſelf aloe: whenods, if Elin 


they have no ſhare. And this appeared evidently on 
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nba) was employed, that ſtranger | only wonld hat 
the glory of every gond: ſucceſs. * There art ng 
ſpirits, ſays Livy, more ſuſceptible of jeulouſy, rhan 
thoſe who have not a greatneſs of foul equal to ther Mill 
birth and degree: becauſe in that caſe all merit be. at 
comes odious to them, as ſomething foreign, in which Mf 


the preſent ocaſion. This Prince had been taken by 


fign and defect of little minds, extinguiſted all other 
thoughts and reflexions in him. He no longer ſet rar 
any value upon, or made any uſe of, Hannibal. ' The 
event fully avenged the latter, and demonſtrated what t 
2 misfortune it is for a Prince to open his heart to w 
mean ſuggeſtions of envy, and his ears to the poiſoned 
exgaurin of Hamers. a 
Antiochus at length embarked with forty decked 
ſhips, ſixty not decked, and two hundred other vel. 
ſels laden with all kinds of proviſions and machines 
of war. He arrived firft at Demetrias, where he 
landed ten thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, and fix 
elephants. Theſe forces would hardly have ſufficed, ta 
only to ſeize a defenceleſs country, and were far from Ml co 
being capable of ſuſtaining the weight of the Roma 
wer. As ſoon as the Ætolians were informed of 
the arrival of Antiochus, they aſſembled their whyle 


to repair to their aſſembly. Upon receiving it, 'the 
King went to Lamia, where it was held. He was 
received there by an infinite multitude of people, who! W 
filled the air with acclamations, clapped their hands, 
and gave themſelves up to all the tranſports that IM £ 
uſually expreſs extraordinary jux.. * 
When he was introduced into the aſſembly not Ill * 
without difficulty, the throng being ſo great, * he i l. 
began by excuſing - himſelf for coming with fewer P 
* Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam ſunt, quam eorum, qui 


genus & fertunam ſuam animis non æquant: quia virtutem, & (or I, 
rather ut) bonum alienum oderunt, | 


troops 
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z0ops than had been expected, intimating that fuch 4. R. $69. 

prdour was # Proof of his era for their intereſts, as at At © 
6 firſt, ſignal they had given him, he had ſet out. 

notwithſtanding the bad ſęaſon, and without waiting 

till all things were in readineſs: but that their-expec- 
ation ſhould ſoon be znſwered. That as ſoon as tho 

ſeaſon ſhould be proper for navigating, they ſhould 

z Greece covered with arms, men, herſes, and all 

he ſea· aſts blocked up with galleys, Phat he would 

ſpare neither expence, pains, nor danger, really ta 

deliyer Greece, and for giving the Myolians the firſt 

rank in it. That with his numerous armies, conveys 

of all ſorts would arrive from Afia: that all they had 

to do was to ſupply his army at preſent with whatever 

was neceſſary . This diſggurſe was more proper to 

dazzle the audience by pompaus profeſſions, than to 

perſuade them with an air of truth. After having 

ſpoke thus the King witchdrex. 

Such à beginning could not pleaſe much; and ac- Liv. xxxvc 
cordingly the - wiſeſt ſay plainly, that Antiochus, in- 
ſtead of an effective and preſent aid as he had promiſed, 
aye them almoſt only very uncertain words, and diſ- 
tant and ſtill mare doubtful hopes. Sentiments in 
conſequence. were divided. Pheneas, who was then 
Prætor, was for having them only take Antiochus 
for mediator and arbitrator between them and the Ro- 
mans, and not as Chief of the war : but Thoas carried 
the ſuffrages, and cauſed him to be declared Genera- 
liſimo. Thirty of the principal perſons af the State 
were given him as a council, to deliberate with them, 
when he ſhould judge it expedient. 

The firſt matter conſulted between the King and the ibid. 46, 
Atolians, was to know by what expedition it was ne- 47. 
cellary to begin. It was judged proper that a new 
attempt ſhould be made upon Chalcis, and it was be- 
lieved that to reduce that place required no great pre- 
paration nor efforts, and that it ſufficed to uſe expedi- 


Z * Plus in oratione dignitati, quam, dei, erat. Tacir, Annal. 
La II. 


tion. 
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A . 0 tion. They therefore repaired thither without loſs 


19. 


time, but not with many troops. Was the King ig 
norant, that in war the firſt ſucceſſes determine the 
repute of arms for the ſequel + When they were ner 
the city, he let the principal perſons of the #Zcolian 
_ confer with the magiſtrates of TEE who! Su on 
to meet them. 

% The Etblians warmly: Rot rn ws) ente 
into an alliance with Antiochus, but without n. 


nouncing that of the Romans. They ſaid that Prinee 


was come to Greece not to make war in it, but aqtu 
ally to deliver it, and not in mere words, as the Ro 
mans had done. That nothing could be more for the 
intereſt of the States of Greece, than to be in alliance 


at the ſame time with the two powers, becauſe the 


one would always defend them againſt the other, and 
in conſequence mutually keep each other in awe, 
That they might ſee, in caſe they did not take thi 


| reſolution, to what they expoſed themſelves, the aid 
of the Romans being remates: and the King preſet 


and at their gates.” 

Mi&ion, one of the principal perſons of Chalcis 
anſwered : That he could not conjecture for 'the 
deliverance of whom Antiochus had quitted his king- 
dom, and had come to Greece. That he knew 10 
city, that had received a Roman garriſon, that paid 
any tribute to Rome, or complained of being oppreſſed, 
That as for the Chalcidians, they had no occaſion for 
a deliverer, becauſe they were 2 ree ; nor for any de- 
fender, as they lived at peace under the protection of 
the Romans. That they refuſed neither the amity of 
the King nor of the Ætolians: but that that Prince 
and they could not give them a greater proof of their 
amity than to quit their iſle, and retire. That they 
were fully determined, not only not to receive them 
into their city, but not to make any alliance with them 
except in concert with the Romans.“ ö 

When this anſwer was reported to the Kin who 
had remained on the ſhore near his ſhips, he choſe 
to return for the preſent to Demetrias, not having 

brought 
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a c the place by force. . So weak and ill-concerted 
be © ſtep did him no honour, and was no good omen for 
e ner e ful | "7 


ind eſpecially the Achæans. The latter gave the 
\ mbaſſadors of Antiochus and the Ætolians audi- 


it „Ice st Ege, where their . was held in the 
bine Preſence of Quintius, Ambaſſador from the Romans. 
ah The Ambaſſador of Antiochus ſpoke firſt. * He Ibid. 


vas a vain man, as thoſe. generally are who live in 
he courts of Princes, and ſubſiſt by their favour ; who 
ancied himſelf a fine ſpeaker, and aſſumed an empha- 


* ical and dictatorial tone. He ſaid, That there 
ns an innumerable body of cavalry paſſing the Hel- 
"ave eſpont to enter Europe, conſiſting partly of cuiraſſiers, 


ind partly of archers, who from their horſes, and 
ven flying, diſcharged their darts turning about. To 
this cavalry, which alone was capable of overwhelm- 
ing all the forces of Europe joined together, he added 
an infantry ſtill more numerous and formidable: 


the Dahæ, Medes, Elymæans and Caduſians, names un- 
ine. known and terrible. He affirmed, that there were 
ny 5 not ports in Greece capable of containing his fleet, of 
paid which the right wing was compoſed of Tyrians and 
mg, idonians, and the left of Aradians and the Sidetæ of 
e Famphylia, nations inconteſtably the moſt ſkilful and 
de. expert of all others in naval affairs. That it was to 
n of no purpoſe to mention the immenſe ſums the King 


was capable of furniſhing for this war; all the world 


5 knowing that the kingdoms of Aſia had always abound- 
ker Ned in gold. That the other preparations of war might 


be judged of in the ſame proportion. That conſe- 
quently the Romans would not now have to do with a 
Philip, or an Hannibal, the latter a private citizen of 
Carthage, the other confined within . the narrow 
* Is, ut plerique quos opes regiz alunt, vaniloquus, maria, ter- 
oſe taſque ail fonitu ruh comple verat. L. v. a Fa 


ing 1855 = bounds 


brought a ſufficient number of troops with him to at. f. 569, 


They then turned a different way, and endeavours Liv.xxxv. 
rere uſed to bring over ſome of the States of Greece, 


* 
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mities of the eaſt for the deliverance of Greece, hi 
_ required nothing of the Achæafis RON to the 
He 


faith” they believed they 6wed the Romans, thei? price 
friends and dlfies. That he did not aſk them to zol 
their arty with his, bur f6lety that they ſhould tr. 
main netiter, withour decfaring for either one fide d ®! 
the other.? e „ 
Liv.xxxv. Archidamus, Ambaſſador from the tolians, ſe. 
48. Cconded this diſcourfe, adding; that the ſafeſt an 
molt prudent” choice the Achæans could take, was 19 


continue mere ſpectarors of the war, and to wait the ll 
event in peace, wirhout having any ſhare in it, and. 
without running any riſque.“ Then growing warm Ml .. 
by degrees, he vented reproaches and injurious terms ll .. 
ainſt the Romans in general, and perſonally again Wl .. 
vintins. He treated them as ingrates, who had. 
forgot that they were indebted to the courage of th. 
Etolians, not only for the victory gained over Philip, . 
but for the ſafety of their army and General, For H 
a word, what function of a General had Quintius di. . 
charged in the battle? That he had ſeen him em- .. 
ployed in this battle only in conſulting the auſpices, MI .. 
facrificing victims, and making vows, as if hie acted . 


in quality of an augur and prieft; whilſt himſelf had . 
expoſed his perſon and life to the darts of the enemy Ml .. 
to defend and preſerve him.” 7 T4 
wid. 49, Quintius replied to this: That he well perceived 
whom Archidamiis had fought to pleaſe by his di. 
courſe. That convinced as he was of the perfect Ml . 
knowledge which the Achæans had of the character 
of the Ætolians, who made all their bravery conſiſt in 
words and not in actions, he had been at no pain Ml. 
about their eſteem, but had thought only of being of 
ſome weight with the King's Ambaſſadors, and by 
their means with the King himſelf : that if any could 
have been ignorant of the motives which had formed 
the alliance between Antiochus and the Ætolians, the 
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Gſcourſe of the Ambaſſador's evidently ſhewed them, A R. 6 
c from both bur lies and boaſts. 192. 


that nothing had: paſſe 
That by making a parade of forces which they had 
not, they mutually deceived: and fluſhed each other 
with falle promites. amd empty hopes the Zcoliany _ 
on one fide; boldly advancing, as you have juſt heard, 
that they and: they alone defeated Philip, and pre- 
ſerved the Romans, and that they ſhould draw over 
all the States of Greece to their party; and the King, 
on the other, affirming. that he was going to make 
innumerable armies of horſe and foot march, and to 
cover the ſeawith his fleets,” Fhis,“ fays Quintius, 
puts me in mind of am entertainment given me by 
« a friend at Chaleis,, who was a very | polite man, 
and one that well knew how to make his} gueſts 
« welcome. Surprized ap the quantity and variety 
« of the diſhes: that were ſerved: up, we aſked him, 


F 


where he could: poſſibly ger ſo much game in the 


« month of June? This perſon, who was not vain- 
« glorious like theſe people, informed us laughing, 
« that in reality alb this ſeeming game was only pork 
differently ſeaſoned, and ſervect with different ſauces. 
« The thing is the ſame witli reſpect to the King's 
troops, of which ſo much has been boaſted, and whoſe 
numbers have been ified! By great names. Da- 
« hx, Medes, Caduſians, and Elymæans, all theſe 
are but one and the ſame people, that is to ſay, Sy- 
« rians ; and beſides a nation of ſlaves, rather than ſol- 
« diers, ſo baſe and ſervile are their ſouls. Can [I 
not repreſent to you, Achæans, all the motions and 
e expeditions of this great King, who now repairs to 
the aſſembly of the /Etolians to beg an aid of pro- 
* viſions, and money; and then preſents himſelf be- 
fore Chalcis, from whence he is obliged ſhamefully * 
to retire, after having viewed the port of Aulis and 
the Euripus as the whole fruit of this extraordi- 
nary expedition? Antiochus hath injudiciouſly relied 
* upon the empty promiſes of the Ætolians; and 
„the latter, in their turn, have ſuffered themſelves 
to be dazzled by the boaſts of Antiochus and his 
| « miniſters. 
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AR. 566. << miniſters; © This ought to teach you, Achaany 
"25: © not'to-ſuffer yourſelves to be ſurprized by their ar 
&. tifices, and to confide entirely in the faith of the 
„ Romans, of which you have ſo often made trial 
J am amazed, that people venture to tell you, that 
ce the beſt you can do, is to continue neuter. Thi 
« is a certain means; but it is to become the prey gf 
— ) ß RR 2/7 HR 
Liv. xxxv. The deliberation of the aſſembly of the Achaan 
5% Was neither long nor doubtful. The reſult was; that 
war ſhould be declared againſt Antiochus and the 
Etolians. According to Quintius's advice, they made 
five hundred men of the auxiliary troops ſet. out im- 

3 mediately for Chalcis, and as many for the Piræus. 
Thid, 5z. AntiaQhus was informed by his Ambaſſadors of his 
bad ſucceſs in the aſſembly of the Achæans. To 
make himſelf amends, he made -a new- attempt 
againſt -Chalcis, and approached it with a much 
greater body of troops than the firſt time. The fac: 
tion contrary -to the Romans prevailed; and the city 
opened its gates to him. The other cities of the 
iſland ſoon did the ſame; and he made himſelf maſter of 
all Eubœa (now called * He conceived 
it a great matter, to have began the firſt campaign 
by the conqueſt and reduction of ſo conſiderable an 
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iſland. But what conqueſt is that, where the victor 7 
has no enemy to oppoſe him? Le | 
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that — . —ꝑ 86k — — 5 
the BOOK rus TWENTY-FTHIRD. - 
1. ᷣ ͤ—— ͤ —— 
im. 

8. \ | DO 

f his \HIS book contains the ſpace of three. 
To years, 561, 562, 563. It contains the 
mpt > war of the Romans with Antiochus, ter- 
2 minated by the conqueſt of Aſia Minor, which 
5 acquired L. Scipio the furname of Aſiaticus. 
the 1 — 


eeligious preparations for the war with Antiochus. Mili- 
tary preparations for the ſame. Departure of the Con- 
ſul Acilius for Greece. The Senates anſwer ta the 
Ambaſſadors of Philip, Ptolomy, Maſiniſſa, and tht 
Cartbaginians, who came to offer ihe Romans aid. 
Antiochus holds a council of war at Demetrias. Fine 
Speech of Hannibal, bitch is followed in nothing. An- 
tiochus takes ſome cities of. Theſſalia. He marries a 
young woman of Chalcis, and paſſes the whole winter in 
feaſting. The Conſul Acilius arrives in Greece. Alam 
cities ſurrender to him. Antiochus, dgtitute of. all aid, 
retires into the firait of T hermopplæ. GConfiderable vice 
tory gained by the Conſul Aeilius ever King Antiochus in 
the paſs of I hermopylæ. Cato had a great fhare in this 
victory. Antiorhus retires to Chalcis, and from thente 
to Epheſus. Cato carries tbe news. of: the victory ta 
Rome. Achilius endeavours ineffeally to bring over 

voi. 3 tbe 


go” 


diſgrace would ſo religious, though blind, a paganiil 
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82 
| the Atolians by gentle methods. He beficges HeracluM. 
and takes it after above a month's refi/tance. "Philip. 
fieges the city of Lamia. It ſurrenders. The takin | 
of Heraclea determines the Aitolians to demand pears... 
The hard conditions preſcribed by the Conſul, diſguſt then Mic 
Acilins forms the ſiege of Naupactus. Quintius ſawiM, 
; ' hat city, which was upon the point of being teducdM.. 
Ambaſſadors from Philip to Rome. Hannibal awaken. 
Alntiocbus from the ſecurity in which he continued ol, 
Eßpbeſus. Victory at ſea gained by Livius, Admiral o 
the Roman fleet, over that of Antiochus, near the pin 
of Corycus. L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Lelius are tle 
ed Conſuls. re 
. OPEN ue 18 
r. P. Cox wELIus Scipio Nasic. ; 
192. Manivs AciLivs GLABR10. | 8 re 
Liv. As ſoon as the Conſuls had taken poſſeſſion of thei 
54 ns office, the Senate ordered them to ſacrifice vi 
tims of the great kind in the principal temples, anllici 
to implore the Gods to grant the Senate and People 
of Rome their protection in the new war they were y 
on the point of undertaking. The auſpices declare 
that the entrails of thoſe victims foretold only hapꝗ fa 
events, that this war would terminate in victory, an he 
extend the bounds of the empire farther than ever th dif 
had been before. The war in conſequence. was date. 
creed againſt Antiochus by the Senate and Peopł itte 
The Conſuls having drawn lots for their province T. 
Greece fell to Acilius, and Italy to Cornelius; and ir e. 
the Prætors, Hiſpania Ulterior fell to L. Emiluhr tt 
Plut. in Paulus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel witli { 
Paul. more extent. He commanded there in quality of Pu At 


conſul ; for which reaſon Plutarch obſerves, he hal 
twelve Lictors. Public prayers were decreed durinf 
two years: and folemn vows were made to celebralt 
the great games in honour of Jupiter during ten day 
if the event of the war was favourable, and to mak 
offerings in all the temples of the Gods. What! 


| CORNELIUS, ACILIUS, Conſuls. A 
acle e to ſuch Chriſtian Generals as could be aſhamed of X R. 5367. 
0 3 4 Mga Ant. C. 
jety and religion! FEET 8 © 

aki Neither was any thing omitted on the fide of human Liv. _ 
pear hre. The Pretor C. Livius, to whom the command ***"* . 
tben WW the fleet had fallen, had orders to go to Greece as 
JaviWon as poſſible, with thirty ſhips, which he kept in 
auce :dineſs, and to unite them with thoſe which he was . 
date receive from Atilius. Six deputies were ſent into 
ued Africa, three to Carthage, and three to Numidia, to 
ral ¶ vcure corn to be tranſported into Greece, for which 
e pine Roman People were to pay. The ſame precau- 
elan ons were taken in Sicily and Sardinia, The care and 
reparations for this war engroſſed every body fo 
uch, that the Conſul P. Cornelius forbade by a de- 
ee all Senators and Magiſtrates of the * ſecond claſs 
remove above one day's journey from Rome. He 

o at the ſame time prohibited more than four Sena- 
f thei hrs to be abſent from the city at once. The Conſul 
e we cilius, to be wanting in nothing to the ceremonies 
„ A reſcribed, applied to the Fæciales, by order of the 
cope nate, to know whether the war was to be declared 
e uy word of mouth to Antiochus, or it ſufficed to ap- 
clari to ſome one of his cities; and whether it was ne- 
ſary to declare war ſeparately againſt the Ætolians. 
y, a he anſwer was, to the firſt point, that the thing was 
r the different; to the ſecond, that the Ætolians had de- 
as de ared war themſelves by the hoſtilities they had com- 
cope Pitted. = 9 600, 92 | 
ances The Conſul Acilius, after having made proviſion 
and r every thing, and appointed the fifteenth of May 
r the rendezvous of his troops at Brunduſium, ſet 
| wilt ſome days before from Rome. OO 
f Pro At the ſame time, Ambaſſadors from Philip King Ibid. 4. 
e halls Macedonia, and Ptolomy King of Egypt, arrived 
WW Rome, whither they came to offer the Roman troops 
ebrußhoney and proviſions for the war they were going to 
pin. Thoſe of Ptolomy brought - before-hand a 


hatt ne 1 of the firſt claſs were the Cenſors, Conſuls, and 
V al tors: thoſe of the ſecond, the diles, Queſtors, and Tribunes. 


. thouſand 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


as 


191. 


Liv. 


4 
A. R. 362. thouſand pounds of gold in weight, and twenty thoy 
Ant. C. ſand of ſilver. Thoſe two Prin es were thanked f 


their generoſity and zeal; but rheir preſents were ng 
of the Commonwealth, the Senate expreſſed their gy 


Senate and People of Rome ſhould be obliged to h 


the text of Livy. They deſired alſo that half th 


would be pleaſed to accept of it as a preſent. - Thy 
added, that Carthage would fit out a fleet, and mu 


hundred thouſand of barley ; and to Rome three hu 


xxxvi. 6. 
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accepted. And as both offered to enter Etolia wil 
all their forces, in order to make a diverſion in fayoy 


titude to Ptolomy, but declined the offer. A 
Philip, his Ambaſſadors were anſwered, that th 


if he would ſecond the Conſul Acilius well. 4 

Ambaſſadors alſo arrived from the Carthagini 
and King Maſiniſſa. The former promiſed that tha 
State ſhould tranſport to the ConſuPs army five hu 
dred thouſand buſhels of barley, and probably a great 
number of buſhels of wheat ; but that is omittedi 


grain might be' ſent to Rome, and that the Senat 


it at their own expence, and would pay down dire 
all the ſums to the Roman People, that they weret 
diſcharge at different terms and in many years. Th 
Ambaſſadors of Maſiniſſa declared, that their maſt 
would cauſe five hundred thouſand buſhels of whed 
to be tranſported to the army in Greece, with thre 
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dred thouſand buſhels of wheat and two hundred thou 
ſand of barley ;. and that he would ſend five hundis 
horſe and twenty elephants to the Conſul Acilius. A 
to the grain, both were. anſwered, that the Roma 
would accept of it only upon condition of payi 
value. The Carthaginians were thanked for thei 
fleet, but only the ſhips were accepted, which the 
were to furniſh in virtue of the treaty ; and they wet 
told, that only the ſums they were to pay wouldt 
received, and that as they became due. 
Antiochus i in the mean time, after having ſollicir 
many cities, either by his enyoys, or in perſon, | 
enter into alliance with him, repaired. to Demetri: 
whicher we had. called a great aſſembly, to deliberat 
ups 
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pon the operations of the campaign, which was upon , N. 86. 
he point of being opened. Hannibal, who had not 
deen admitted to council during a long time, was call- 
d in to this. The firſt point brought upon the car- 
et, related to the Theſſalians. The queſtion was to 
now whether gentle means or force ſhould. be uſed 
or ſubjecting them. As opinions were much diyid- 
d, Hannibal, who was deſired to give his, made a 
beech, by which he led the King, and all who were 
to hn reſent in this council, from the occaſion of this ſingle 
| _ Woint, which was their ſole ſubject, into the general 
plan of the war. e i 

« If, ſince our coming to Greece, (ſaid he) I had Liv. 
been conſulted when the queſtion was concerning. I. x. 
© Eubcea, the Achæans and Bæotia, I ſhould have 
given you the ſame counſel concerning thoſe States, 
* which I now do in reſpect to the Theſſalians. This 
* counſel is, that previouſly to every thing we ſhould 
* ſpare no pains to bring Philip and the NN anions 
* into our party upon any terms whatſoever, For, 
* as to the other States, weak as they are in them- 
* ſelves, who doubts, though they ſhould join us, but 
they would go over again to the Romans, as ſaon 
as they ſee their army in Greece? How much more 
* advantageous therefore is it for us, to engage 
* Philip in our alliance, who having once declared, 
* cannot go back ? - 8 CE 

« Beſides which, if Philip joins us, will the Romans 
be able to refiſt us, whilſt we oppoſe them with the 
* fame forces, Which gave them the victory over that 
Prince, I mean the Ætolians and Athamantes, to 
* whoſe courage, every body knows, they were in- 
* debted for all their ſuccefles againſt Philip. That 
Prince ſupported the whole weight of the war at 
* that time alone : whereas at preſent the two great- 

eſt Kings of the Univerſe, with all the forces of 
Aſia and Europe, will act againſt a ſingle People, 
who in the time of our fathers were ſcarce capable 
* of making head againſt the King of Epirus only: 
and you know what the power of Pyrrhus was, 
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various ſucceſſes of the war I made againſt them: 
« thoſe are not unknown to you. 
But, ſomebody may fay, is there any probabili 
« that Philip will enter into our league ? Two thingy 
« give me reaſon to hope ſo. Firſt, our common in 
« tereſts, that are the ſame on both ſides, and real 
« inſeparable, which is the ſtrongeſt tie of treatiq 
and alliances : ſecondly, your diſcourſe, Etolians 
For you are not ignorant, that Thoas your Am 
<« bafſador, who is preſent, has always affirmed as x 
<« certain fact to whomſoever would hear him, tha 
Philip was incenſed to the higheſt degree, that th 
* Romans, under the falſe appearance of a peace, 
„ had impoſed the yoke of real ſlavery upon him. 

© But if, for reaſons unknown to us, he ſhoull 

e have changed his ſentiments, and we ſhall not b 
« able to perſuade him to join us, at leaſt let us uk 
precautions to prevent him from joining the 
«© Tour ſon Seleucus,” ſaid Hannibal, addrefling 
to the King, © is at Lyſimachia : order him to e 
«© Thrace with his troops, and to ravage the frohtier 
« of Macedonia. The neceſſity of defending his own 
“country, will not ſuffer Philip to march to the all 
« of the Romans. 

% And this, great King, is what 1 think in reſped 
to Philip. As to what concerns the general pland 
© the war, you know what have always been m 
« ſentiments. If I had been heard at firſt, the 
* Romans had not now received advice at a great 
e diſtance of the taking of Chalcis and the fort of the 
> Euripus, but would have ſeen Tuſcany and Ligutit 
* in fames, and, which is ſtill more terrible to then 
* than any thing, they would have ſeen Hannibal i 
the heart of Traly. I am therefore of opinion, that 
< you ſhould cauſe all your forces both by ſea and 
* land to come hither, with a great number of tranſ 
$ ports laden with proviſions. ' F. wy” though we art 


A 


* A city of the II racian Cherſoneſus, | 
8 a | | « here 
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here but few in number with reſpect to the war we A. R. 8 


are undertaking, we are however too many for the 
« ſmall quantity of proviſions the country can ſupply. 
When you have united all your forces, you will 
« ſend part of your fleet to Corcyra (Corfu) in order 
to prevent the Romans from having a free paſſage 
« by ſea. Tou will alfo ſend: another to the coaſt of 


Italy next Sardinia and Africa. You will advance 


« yourſelves to the ſea-coaſt of Illyricum next Epirus, 


from whence you will be at hand either to defend 


© Greece, or even to go to Italy, if your affairs make 
it neceſſary. Theſe are my thoughts. I am not 


perhaps very able in any other war; but I muſt, 


certainly have learnt from my good and bad ſuc- 
„ ceſſes, in what manner it is neceſſary to make 
war with the Romans. I can do no more than 
give you my counſels, and offer you my ſervices. 


May the Gods give ſucceſs to the reſolution you 


&« ſhall take, whatſoever it be.“ | | 

The aſſembly could not at that inſtant but approve. 
Hannibal's opinion; and it was really the only advice 
hat could be given Antiochus in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs. He however followed it in nothing, except 
making Polyxenidas ſet out for Aſia, to bring his 
leet and troops from thence. As to all the reſt of 
Hannibal's plan, the King's courtiers and flatterers 


Iifuaded him againſt. it, as they had done before, by 


repreſenting to him, that he could not fail of vic- 
tory : that if he followed Hannibals ſcheme, that 


captain would have the whole glory of it, as he had 


formed it. That it was neceflary the King ſhould 


# 


Aat. 
THis: * 


haye the whole glory of ſucceſſes; and in order to that, 


that himſelf ſhould form another plan, without re- 
gard to that of the Carthaginian.” What advice was. 
this, to reject a good plan becauſe it was another's! 
Nero was reproached with this wrong turn of mind, * 
who, in order to ſeem not to want counſel, always 


Ne alienæ ſententiæ indigens videretur, in diverſa ac deteriora 


_ choſe 


38 


192. 


Liv. 
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310. 
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A. R. 561. choſe to act contrary to that given him, at the'hazar 
Ars, C. of chuſing the worſt.” And here we ſee in what men. 
ner the beſt counſels become ineffectual, and the gfeat: 


eſt empires are ruined. God in order to this hath on 
to ſuffer bad advice to prevail 4 in "the deliberations 4 


Princes. 
The King, having joined his ines with thoſ of 


"the allies, made himſelf maſter of Pheræ, and of ſom 
other cities in Theſſalia. He was obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege of Lariſſa, Bæbius the Roman Prætor having 
ſent timely aid to it. Antiochus retired to Demetris 


From thence. he repaired to Chalcis, where he fell 


exceſſively in love with the daughter of the perſon; in 
whoſe houſe he reſided. Though that Prince was ali 
moſt fifty years old, his paſſion - for that young maid, 
who was not twenty, was ſo violent, that he reſolved 


to marry her. At firſt he made others ſpeak to her 


father, and then did fo himſelf, of his deſign to be his 
ſon-in-law. That private perſon was not willing to 
contract an alliance ſo much above his condition; But 


he at laſt complied with the repeated inſtances of that! 


Prince. Antiochus then celebrated his nuptials with 
all the pomp and profuſion, as if he had been in the 
moſt profound peace. Forgetting the two great en- 
terprizes he had formed, the war againſt the Romans 
and the deliverance of Greece, he paſſed all the ref 


of the winter in diverſions and feaſting on the occaſion 


of his marriage. This taſte for pleaſures was eaſily 
transferred from the King to all the officers and the 
whole army, and occaſioned military diſcipline to be 
univerſally neglected. He did not awake from the 


ſtupefaction into which this voluptuouſneſs had throw 


him, till he was informed that the Conſul Acilins 
was advancing by long marches againſt him i in Thet 
ſaly. 

The Conſul had paſſed the ſea with twenty thou- 
ſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and fifteen elephants. 
He ordered the legionary Tribunes, whoſe capadity 
he knew, to lead the infantry. ro Lariſſa, whilſt he 


marched with his cavalry to join Philip, who ws 
'* already 


* 
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its in Theſſalia in concert with the Roman Prætor 
æbius, beſieged Limnea. On his arrival the city 
rrendered. The Conſul went afterwards to Lariſſa, 
) deliberate there upon the operations of the cam- 
gn. During his ſtay there, Philip ſubjected all 
Acilius continued during ſome days at Lariſſa, Liv. 
incipally to refreſh his cavalry after the fatigues of 
cir voyage and long march after their landing. 
Vhen he found, that this littie repoſe had reſtored 
xe whole vigour and courage of his army, he began 
is march. As he advanced, Pharſalus, Scotuſſa, 
heræ, and many other cities of Theſſalia ſurrender- 
| to him with the garriſons Antiochus had left in 
em. - , | 


here, perceiving that of all the advantages he ex- 
ected from the. Greeks, nothing remained except 
e pleaſures he had enjoyed in that city during an 
hole winter, and the nuptials he had contracted with 
little deceney; he began to complain on one fide 
f the empty promiſes of the Ætolians, and the impu- 
nt want of faith of Thoas; and on the other to ad- 
ire Hannibal, not only as a great General, but as a 
an of conſummate wiſdom, who foreſaw with cer- 
inty all that was to happen. And indeed he plainly 
ceived with his own eyes the accompliſhment of 
| Hannibal had foretold him, when he adviſed him 
ot to rely either upon the promiſes of the Æto- 
ans, or upon the fidelity of the States that ſhould 
bmit to him in the _—_— - m_ — —  How- 
er, not to ruin a project he had raſhly engaged in 
voluntary — he ſent directions to the to- 
ans his allies, to make all their youth rake arms. He 
arched ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe to 
rendezvous. He found: the Arolians there in leſs 
umbers than ever. When he complained: zo the 
nncipal perſons of the country, that they were-come 
th only an handful of their people, W 


ceady in action 3 and, after having forced ſeveral &. R. C 


During theſe expeditions, Antiochus was at Chalcis. Ibid. 25. 
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A. R. 561. that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring 

Ant- d. as many with them as they could: but that they coul 

> prevail either by their authority or promiſes upu 

the youth, who had obſtinately refuſed to liſtyy// 

Upon this, deſtitute both of the aid of his on ſub 

jects who were not in haſte to quit Alia, and of tha 

he expected to find in Greece upon the promiſe of hi 

allies, he retired into the ſtrait of Thermopyle. T 

; is a chain of mountains which divides Greece in the 

midſt, as the Apennines do Italy from Weſt to Ea 

At the eaſtern extremity of theſe mountains is mount 

Octa, of which the higheſt ſummit was called Cali: 

drome; at the foot of which, in the valley that wa 

bounded by the Maliac gulf, is a way not above ſixy 

paces broad, This 1s the only route through which a 

army could paſs, ſuppoſing it had no obſtacle. It i 

for this reaſon theſe defiles are called Pylæ, that i 

Gates; and by others Thermopylæ, on account of tht 

hot baths which are there. This place is famous far 

the valour with which the Lacedzmonians defended ir: 

under Leonidas, or rather cauſed themſelves to he 

killed in generouſly fighting the Perſians. © _ 

Liv. Antiochus incamped in the fame place, but noe: 

xxxvi. with the ſame intrepid reſolution. He alſo fortif 

16—2!- the defile with ſeveral works, and cloſed the entrance 

Cat. 343- With a double fofle, a double paliſade, and even a VA or 

++. in ſome places, which the abundance of ſtones lat 

. found upon the ſpat made it eaſy. to erect. Antioehu oo 

96—98. believed at firſt that he had ſufficiently ſecured him ef 

| ſelf by ſeizing the paſs of Thermopylæ, and fortityen: 

ing it as he had done, Believing therefore that then 

Romans could never force him in this poſt, he father 

four thouſand Ætolians (which were all the troop u 
Etolia had ſupplied) half to guard Heraclea, and the 

other Hypata, which was not very far from it. Theleikic: 

four thouſand men having joined ſoon after, ſhut them Var 

ſelves up in Heraclea. But the King no ſooner ao! 
the Romans approach, than he was ſeized with terror, 

He knew, that the Perſians had found ways in theleMl * 

mountains that brought them over the heads of the 


Lace- 
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CORNELIUS, AcILIUs, Conſuls. 
acedæmonians, and that very lately Philip had alfo 
en ſurrounded by the Romans in ſuch defiles near 
eriver Aous. He therefore ſent a courier to the 
dur thouſand ZEtolians with orders to ſeize the tops 
f the mountains, to prevent the Romans from find- 
g any paſſage that way. Only two thouſand obey- 
] and ſeized the eminences in three diviſions. The. 
onſul, before the battle, thought it neceſſary to ex- 
ort his troops. The officers and ſoldiers of his army 
ere almoſt the ſame that had fought againſt Philip. 
Je animated them in few words by the remembrance 
e famous victory they had gained over that King, 
ho was far more warlike and experienced in battles 
an Antiochus, and who, ſoftened by the pleafures 
d luxury of his late marriage, imagined that war was 
> be made as nuptials were celebrated. He after- 


hat I ards ordered them to take reſt and refreſnment. 

f the Acilius had uſed one precaution, which was the 
1s for rincipal cauſe of his victory. Knowing that the 
ded FF tolians had ſeized the tops of the mountains, he de- 


nen, to attack the ZEtolians, and to drive them from 
cir poſts, The next day, at ſun-riſe, he gave the 
ienal, and drew up his troops in battle, forming his 
ront very narrow, according to the nature. of the 
place. Antiochus did the ſame as ſoon as he ſaw the 


Woman enſigns appear. At firſt his ſoldiers, placed 
hinWcfore and around the works, eaſily ſuſtained the 
„ nemy, who made all manner of efforts to break them 


n ſome ſide, and the better as they were ſeconded 


font ery advantageouſly by thoſe who from above conti- 
Fs vally poured with their ſlings a ſhower of ſtones and 
6 


eaden bullets upon the Romans, at the ſame time 


heſe diſcharging darts and javelins upon them. But after- 
en-rards ſeeing themſelves preſſed by a great number of 
u gomans, who advanced continually, and whom they 
rror, E 5 ; : ; : 7 . 
heſe * Plutarch, Appian, and Cicero ſay, that Cato ſerved. at that time 

the WP") as = legionary Tribune, . 
acts 
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ached M. Porcius Cato and L. Valerius Flaccus,“ 
onſular-lieutenants, each with two thouſand choſen 


could 


gr. 
A. R. 36 


C. 
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A. R. 561. could no longer reſiſt, they retreated into their j 
9 trenchments; and covered with their rampart, whig 
wiagas then before them, they formed a ſecond vi 
their lances which they preſented to the enemy. Mu 
Romans, who advanced too raſhly, were ran thro 
and remained upon the ſpot. The Conſul would ei © 
have been obliged to abandon the enterprize, or oil 
have loſt abundance of men, if Cato, after havin 
driven the Ztohans from the. ſummit called Cal 

_ drome, and killed the greateſt part of them whom h 
had found aſleep, had not ſhewn himſelf with his troq 
upon the part of the hill which commanded the en 
my's camp. He had undergone inexpreſſible pal 
and dangers in gaining the top of that mountain, pal 
ſing over impracticable rocks, and ways on the ſide g 
dreadful precipices. Flaccus had not the ſame fi 

. ceſs, and, notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, cou 
not reach a poſt guarded by another body of Atoliani 
The ſoldiers of Antiochus, ſeeing Cato's troops hi 
therto only at a diſtance, imagined they were ZEtokang 
who, having ſeen the two armies engaged, were eon 
ing to the aid of their Allies. But, when they coul 
diſtinguiſh by their approach the enſigns and arms d 
the Romans, they were all ſeized with terror, and mol 
of them threw down their arms, and fled. Antiothug 
wounded in the mouth with a ſtone, that had bei. 
out his teeth, was obliged by the pain to face about 


After his retreat, no part of his army had the couragf "1 
to face the Romans. It was now only a flight, bull. 
extremely difficult for the conquered, . on on 


ſide were only deep moraſſes, and on the other ſteꝗ 
rocks, which prevented them almoſt entirely Trem 1 


making off either on the right or the left. The Re 
mans, who were endeavouring to purſue them, found 


that alſo exceeding difficult, firſt in effect of ' tlit * 
trenches and paliſades, and then of the narrowneſs 0M. . 


the valley through which they were to paſs, but eſpe 
cially of the elephants which Antiochus had placed ii 
his rear- guard, which ſtopped the foot, and ſtill more + 
the horſe, that were more frightened at the * a 
| 0 
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imp of the enemy. However they puſhed that day 

far as. * Scarphia : and having killed or taken a 
reat number not only of men and horſes, but alſo of 
ephants, they returned to their camp. 


ill heated and out of breath in his arms, held him 
ere a great while, and in the preſence” of the whole 
rmy cried out, in tranſports of joy, that. neither him- 
lf, nor the Roman People, could ever reward his 
rvices as they deſerved. Cato, who ated on this 


jionary Tribune, had been Conſul, and at the head of 
he armies in Spain, where he had highly diftinguiſhed 
imſelf, as we have related above: but he did not 
clieve it degrading himſelf to accept a ſubordinate 
mployment' for the ſervice of the State; and this was 
uſtomary amongſt the Romans. 

The Conſul had made his cavalry ſet out wendete 
he end of the night in purfuit of the enemy, and fol- 
owed them with the legions as ſoon as day appeared. 
\ntiochus, who was a great way before him, having 
led continually with precipitation till he arrived at 


light in that city, from whence he retired to Chalcis, 
ot having with him above five hundred men of his 
whole army at moſt. He did not ſtay there till the 
onſul came up, but departing immediately anchored 
in the port of Tenos, and from thence went to 
pheſus. As ſoon as Acilius appeared before Chal- 


= cls, the gates were opened to him. All the other 
jon eities of Eubcea ſurrendered without being ſummoned; 


and the Conſul having in a very few. days reconquered 
the whole iſland, without uſing violence to any one 


*A city of Locris i in the neighbourhood of Thermopyls, 
1018 + 4 conſiderable city of Phocis, - | 
t of I A ſmall land, of the chene. 


more 


When the action was over, the Conſul took Cato 


ccaſion as lieutenant, or more 1 only a le- 
u 


latea, drew together the remains of the battle and 


vhatſoever, led back his army to Thermopylæ, much 


oſe enormous beaſts, than at all the noiſe and din of A. R. 4] 
e battle. They alſo. loſt time in . plundering the Ant C. 
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noble, in a General, to do another's merit juſtice j 


ing three days. 1 4 1 5 ad 
During the time of the battle, ten galleys from on 
part and three from another, which came to aid tie 


Liv. 
xx xv. 22. 


* 561. more * commendable for the moderation he ſheys 


| ſucceſs to Rome, mentioning, in ſtrong terms in h 


with a King ſo powerful, and of ſuch great reputy 
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after the victory, than for the victory itſelf. 
From thence he ſent Cato to carry the news of th 


diſpatches the conſiderable ſhare he had in it. tj 


this manner, and not to give jealouſy any place i 
his heart. The arrival of Cato at Rome occaſioned 
the greater joy in the city, as the event of a wy 


tion, had been much apprehended. Public prayen 
and ſacrifices by way of thankſgiving were decreed du 


King, and were arrived in Greece, having been it 
formed of his defeat, returned to Epheſus. Othe 
veſſels, with conſiderable convoys for Antiochus, hal 
already paſſed the ſtrait near the iſland of Andra 
Atilius, who commanded the Roman fleet, having at 
tacked them, ſunk part of them, and took the rel 
except thoſe which were in the rear, that made ol 
and returned to Alia, _ . 3 
Though the Ætolians, by their violent and infolent 
conduct. had rendered themſelves unworthy of all fx 
vour, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them 


over again by gentle methods. Before he formed the 
ſiege of Heraclea, he repreſented to thoſe within the 


lace, that experience at leaſt might ſhew them, 
— little they could rely upon Antiochus: that i 


was ſtill time enough to have recourſe to the clemenq 


of the Roman People. That they were not the only 
People who had been wanting in their fidelity to Allie 
from whom they had received ſo many favours : but 
others had at leaſt condemned their blindneſs and in- 
oratitude immediately after the defeat and flight df 
the King, by whoſe ſollicitations and promiſes the 


8 * Multo modeſtia poſt victoriam, quam ipſa victoria laudabilior. 
IV, : . 8 2 88 
had 
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moſt culpable, as they had not been brought over 


ir of tavour and ſafety.” 


that Prince, but had called him in themſelves, 

s in had not only ſhared in the war, as Allies of An- 
Ei nus, but ought to be conſidered as the authors of 
ſtice however, if they could reſolve to repent by deli- 
lace ing up Heraclea to the Romans, they need not de- 


med the ſiege of that place with all his forces. He- © 
lea was a very ſtrong place, of great extent, and 
a condition to make a long and vigoroꝶs defence. 
e Conſul, having cauſed the Baliſtæ, Catapultæ, 
dall the other machines of war, of which he had 
vided a great number, to play, cauſed the city to 
attacked at the ſame time in four different parts. 

e beſieged defended themſelves with a courage, or 
her fury, not to be expreſſed. They immediately 


wn : they made frequent ſallies with a fury that it 
5 hard to ſuſtain, becauſe they fought like men in 
pair. They burnt in an inſtant moſt of the ma- 


ines employed againſt them. The attack was con- 
ll oed in this manner during twenty-four days toge- 
thenWr, without interruption night or day. 
d thei It is eaſy to judge, that the ſtrength of the garriſon, 


hich was not very numerous in compariſon with the 


ued a fatigue. The Conſul formed a new plan. 
e made the attack ceaſe about midnight, and did 


tolians, not doubting but this muſt punto from 
exrineſs, and that the beſiegers were as much tired 
th fatigues as themſelves, took advantage of the 
poſe given them, and retired at the ſame time as the 


onſul, having made his troops retreat as uſual about 
dnight, three hours after cauſed the town to be at- 


body 


been ſeduced. That though the Feakats were A: 11. 25 


nſtated the parts of the wall which had been beaten 


omans, muſt be exhauſted by ſo violent and con- 


dt renew it till the next morning about nine. The 


omans did. This paſſed for ſome time. But the 


ed at three places, only, poſting. at A fourth fide 2 , 


192. 


heſe remonſtrances were ineffectual, and the Con- Liv. 
ſeeing, that it was neceſſary to proceed to force, 8 12, 


« 
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A. R. $65. body of troops with orders to continue quiet till 
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moment the ſignal for acting ſhould be given. 
this attack, thoſe of the Ætolians who were al 
were not awakened without difficulty; and thoſey 
were awake ran on all ſides where the noiſe: c; 
them. At break of day, upon the Conſuls ſign 


| the affault was made on that ſide of the city wh 


had not been attacked till then, and from which! 
beſieged had for that reaſon drawn off their troy 
The place was carried that moment, and the toni 
took refuge precipitately in the citadel, The oi” 
was plundered, leſs from the motive of hatred andi 

venge, than to make the ſoldiers amends, who | 


therto had not been permitted to plunder any of 


cities that had been taken. The citadel, which 
in want of proviſions, could not hold out long, 
the garriſon ſurrendered at the firſt attack. Amon 
the priſoners was Damocritus one of the princy 
perſons of the nation, who, in the beginning of! 


war, had anſwered Quintius, That he in pei 


« would carry the decree, by which the Etolh 
„ had lately called in Antiochus, to Italy.“ J 
Romans, who remembered this inſolent anſwer, a 
eeived in effect of it the more joy on account of th 


9 „ „ 4 FL A. f 
1 N F * 8 Fj 2 a : | 


victory. JR un it's cdl 
At the ſame time that the Conſul had began 


A, 


ſiege of Heraclea, King Philip, in concert with hin 


had undertaken that of Lamia, which was but ſet 
miles from Heraclea. This nearneſs of the two 
fieged cities, the one by the Romans, the other | 
the Macedonians, gave birth to a lively emulatid 
between the two people, each doing their utmoſt 
ſupport the honour of their nation. Philip fou 
much greater difficulties at Lamia than he had e 
pected. The Macedonians carried on a mine wil 
infinite pains in a ſtiff and ſtony ground, in whi 
they met with ſuch hard rocks, as blunted their to 
without its being | poſſible to cut them. The King 
finding this work go on ſo ſlow, endeavoured to! 


duce the inhabitants, by conferences with the pſt 
cip 
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pal of them, to put the city into his hands. He 4. R. 862. 
b convinced, that if Heraclea was taken firſt, that 
ey would chuſe rather to ſurrender to the Romans, 
an to him; and that the Conſul would honour him- 
with the conqueſt of this place, and make it a 
rit with the inhabitants to have cauſed the Mace- 
nians to raiſe the ſiege. He reaſoned right: for 
ſoon as. the Conſul had taken Heraclea, he ſent to 
I Philip to raiſe the fiege ; declaring, © that it 
as but juſt, that the Romans, who had been at the 
ble of fighting the Ztolians, ſhould reap the 


19 1. ; 


Wits of the victory.“ He was obliged to comply. 


Prince could not but be highly ſenſible of ſuch an 

front. The place ſome time after ſurrendered to 

je Romans. | 

Some days before the raking of Heraclea, the ZEto- Liv. 
ns aſſembled at Hypata ſent Ambaſſadors to Anti- *. 26. 
hus, of which number were Nicander and Thoas. 

hey were ordered to defire that Prince, firſt, to re- 

m in perſon to Greece with a new fleet and army : 
condly, if he had any reaſon to the contrary, to 

nd them troops and money. They repreſented to 

Im, * that it was for his honour, and his faith re- 

red, that he ſhould not abandon his allies in their 
ceſſity : that beſides, his own ſafety, and that of 

Is dominions made it neceſſary, that he ſhould kee 
eRomans fo employed in Greece, that they ſhould 
either have time nor power entirely to deſtroy the 
tolians, in order to enter Aſia afterwards with all 

er forces.” Theſe reaſons, which were unanſwer- 

dle, made an impreſſion upon the King. In con- 
quence he immediately gave the Ambaſſadors the 

oney they wanted for ſuſtaining the war, and pro- 

led to ſend them the ſea and land- forces they 

Iked ſoon after. He kept Thoas with him, who ſtayed 
dluntarily, to ſollicit the promiſed aids in perſon. 

But the loſs of Heraclea entirely diſcoyraged and 
eſtroyed the hopes of the Ætolians; and ſome few Ibid, 
ays after the departure of the Ambaſſadors, of whom 7-29. 
© have juſt ſpoke, renouncing the war abſolutely, 
Vol. V. 1 they 


* 
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A. R. 561. they ſent others to the Conſul to demand peace. TU 
2 Kh S. began to harangue him, when that General ſtoppiniſſÞs: 
d them ſhort, told them that he had ſomething elſe 
do than to hear them; and granting them a truce; 

ten days, ſent them back to Hypata with L. Valer 
Flaccus, to whom he ordered them to explain th 

reaſons, as they would have done to himſelf. Wh 
they arrived there, the principal perſons of the natiz 
held a council at Flaccus's houſe, to enquire with hi 

in what manner they were to treat with the Conf 
They ſeemed inclined to put him in mind of theq 

liances which they had contracted with the Rom 
people, and the ſervices they had done the Comme 
wealth. Flaccus adviſed them not to mention tes 
ties which themſelves had broken. He added, th 
their ſafety depending not upon the goodneſs of the 
[ cauſe, but upon the clemency of the Roman Peopl 
| the beſt choice they could make, was to confeſs the 
| faults and to aſk pardon for it. That if they actedt 
ſuppliants, he would be a mediator for them with u 
Conſul, and in the Roman Senate, to which it wou 
be neceſſary alſo to ſend Ambaſſadors. Accordin 
to the advice of Flaccus, they all concluded, th 
the only means to ſave themſelves, was to abanda 
themſelves to the faith and humanity of the Roman 
They flattered themſelves, that this confidence woll 
pique them in point of honour, and make them u 
willing to treat ſuppliants with rigour: and they f 
cretly retained at heart the deſign and hope of takin 
advantage of the favourable occaſions which fortun 
might preſent.” 8 | 
When they were before the Conſul Pheneas, ti 
chief of the embaſſy made a long and - pathetic dh 
courſe, with the hope of appeaſing the Victor's wrd 
and concluded with ſaying, that the Ztolians A3 
DONED THEIR PERSONS AND ALL THAT WERE THIN 
TO THE HUMANITY AND FAITH OF THE ROMAN 
The Ztolians did not comprehend the whole ext 
of what the Romans underſtood by ABAN DON. 
THEMSELVES TO THE FAITH OF ANY ONE, They pf 
a 
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* TheWbly repeated the words dictated to them by Vale- A, R. 562. 
ons .: in which there would have been a fraud the Ant. C. 
OppinWus: in which t ere wou ave been a fraud, on the 1300 | 


n themſelves to the faith of the perſon to whom 
mality, diſpoſe of their fortunes, perſons, and even 


ords : 44 Conſider what you ſay maturely,” ſaid the 
onſul, * and whether your reſolution to ſubmit in 


xr word, as he had uttered them.  -— 


Dicæarchus, and Mænetas of Epirus“ (who had 
tered Naupactus with troops, and had made the in- 


principal perſons of the Athamantes, by whoſe 


plying with warmth, + We gave ourſelves up to 
you,” ſaid he, © as friends, not as flaves; and I 
am convinced, that it is for want of reflecting upon 
the cuſtoms of the Greeks, that you require things of 
us abſolutely contrary to them.“ ] do not regard,” 
nſwered the Conſul, whether I ſcem to the Etoli- 
* ans to act contrary to the cuſtoms of the Greeks : 
it ſuffices for me to uſe my authority according to 
the cuſtoms of the Romans, over a people who 
come to ſubmit according to their own decree, an 

* whom I had already ſubjected by arms. For which 
* reaſon, if you do not inſtantly obey, I ſhall directly 


hem, ; | | 
On theſe menaces, Pheneas and the other Etolians 


condi- 


/ 


ge of the latter, entirely to be condemned, In the 
ſe of the Romans, this expreſſion. ſignified to aban- 


ey ſpoke without reſerve, without exception, and fo 
folutely, that he might after that without any other 


es themſelves. In a word, it was ſurrendering at 
ſcretion. When Pheneas had pronounced theſe, 
this manner be well formed.” Pheneas ſhewed him 
e decree, in which thoſe terms were repeated word 
« As it is ſo,” ſaid the Conſul, < I demand that 
you deliver up to me without delay your citizen 


abitants cake arms) with Amynander and the 


counſel you revolted againſt us.” Pheneas ſcarce. 
ayed till the Conſul had ſpoke theſe words. Then 


put you in priſon.” And he immediately ordered 
has to be brought, and made his Lictors ſurround 


olt all ſpirit, and they began to be ſenſible of their 
= TOW 
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A. R. 561. condition. Pheneas ſaid, © that himſelf and the othe 


„ Ftolians ſaw plainly that they muſt obey the Con 


&« ſul's orders: but that it was neceſſary to aſſemhl 
& the nation to paſs a decree. That in order to dof 
<« he demanded a truce of ten days.“ The Confi 
granted it at the requeſt of Flaccus ; and the depy. 
ties returned to Hypata. Pheneas there, having re. 
lated to thoſe who formed the council the Confuly 
demands, and the danger to which himſelf and hi 


collegues had been expoſed, the aſſembly could nd 


refrain from groaning on the ſad ſituation of the Ft: 
lians, but they concluded no leſs: in effect for obed. 
ence, and immediately ſummoned the whole nation, 
When the whole aſſembled People were apprized 
of the matter in queſtion, they were ſo much incenſe 
at the Conſul's haughtineſs and rigour, that, had thy 
been at peace, their rage would have been capable o 
making them take arms. With the indignation occe 
ſioned by the ſeverity of theſe orders, united the 1: 
gour of executing them. How could they in part 
cular deliver up the perſon of King Amynander to 
the Romans? They were in this diſpoſition, whet 
Nicander returned from his embaſſy to Syria, and 
flattered the multitude with vain hopes, by informing 
them, that Antiochus was making preparations tl 
renew the war with more vigour than ever; and th 
fums ſent with him by that Prince were good vouck- 
ers of this. In conſequence the negotiation on foo! 
had no effect. - Fo gs Og 5 
It cannot be denied but the inſolence and perfich 
of the Ztolians, and their violent hatred for Rome, 
deſerved the moſt ſevere treatment. But the Corr 
ſuPs conduct, full of haughtineſs, and founded upon 
a pretended conſent and terms of which the l. 
lians did not underſtand the force, is very ftrangy, 
and ſeems extremely foreign to the Roman charac 
ter. 9 
Acilius, being informed, that the aſſembly of Hy: 
ata refuſed the peace, and that the Ætolians hal 
Joined their forces at Naupactus to ſuſtain the wy 
x weig 
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e other 
e Con: 
Jemble 
o do ſo 
Conſil 


hem thither. After having undergone incredible fa- 
igues in the defiles of the mountains he had to pals, 


im, he at length arrived before the city, and formed 


were a ſmall number of troops might have ſtopped 
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eight of the war in that place, determined to follow A. N 2 | 


191. 


. wy fiege of it, which did not coſt him leſs pains, la- 
my ours and works than that of Heraclea. 
d At the fame time Philip, by the Conſul's permiſ- Liv. 


1d not 
to 
obedi 


tion, 


ook Demetrias, Dolopia, Aperantia, and ſome cities 
f Perrhæbia. 


ynthus to the "ps went afterwards to Naupac- 
us which was reduced to the laſt extremity. The 
Romans had now battered it with great vigour during 
wo months: and if they had taken it by force, its 


all Etolia. Quintius had all manner of reaſon to be 
liſſatisfied with the ZEtohans, who had alone endea- 
oured to deprive him of the glorious title of Deli- 
erer of Greece, and had deſpiſed his counſels, when 
foreſeeing all that had lately happened, he kad endea- 
oured to diſſuade them from ſo frantick an enterprize. 
However, convinced that it was for his honour not to 
uffer any of the States of a country, whoſe liberty he 
had reſtored, to be deſtroyed, he began by walking 
Found the walls, in order to make the Ætolians ob- 
ſerve him. The report that Quintius was in ſight 
immediately ſpread throughout the whole city. The 
people that inſtant ran from all parts to the walls. 

Thoſe unfortunate citizens, holding out their hands 
wards Quintius, and calling him by his name, all 
rept, and implored his aid with great cries. Quin- 
jus, moved with their condition, ſo much as even to 
ſhed tears, made a ſign to them with his hand that it 


ger that menaced them. 

He afterwards waited upon the Conſul and entered 
into a converſation with him. + Manius,” ſaid he, 
1 8 „ 


tin would infallibly have been followed by that of 


ras not in his power to extricate them out of the dan- 


jon, made war on his fide, and with advantage. He vi. 3a, 


Quintius, who had been at the aſſembly of the id. 30, 
\chzans, and had engaged them to ſurrender Za- 35: 
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A r. ce don't you ſee the conſequences of all this, or fore 


181 « ſecing them, do you believe that they are indift 


„ piring : whereas Philip, who was not preſent at th 


pliſhment of all that I foretold to you; and you har 


to defend and preſerve Greece, ingratitude ſhall not 
. ſet aſide my inclination to do good. Send deputies 


granted them a truce, rai 
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te rent with reſpe& to the good of the Common 
« wealth?“ The Conſul, ſurprized with this queſtion 
the ſenſe of which he did not comprehend, deſired hin 
to explain himſelf more clearly. © How!“ reſumg 
Quintius, © don't you perceive, that after having 
“ feated Antiochus, you loſe time in beſieging tw 
cities, your Confſulſhip being upon the point of a 


ce battle, has already conquered not only cities, bu 
$ provinces alſo, as Athamania, Aperantia, Dol 
e pia, and Perrhzbia. And however, it is of mud 
« leſs importance to us to weaken the Mtolianz 
5 than to prevent the extraordinary growth of Philip 
* power.” 3 e 
The Conſul owned the ſolidity of theſe reflection 
But he was aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege of a eity he hu 
attacked during two months. He left Quintius t 
act in this affair as he ſhould think expedient. I 
latter having approached the walls a ſecond time, tht 
cries of the inhabitants were renewed, and he w 
again earneſtly implored to take pity of the nation, 
He bade them ſend ſome deputies to him. Phenen 
and the principal perſons came out and threw them: 
ſelves at his feet. Seeing them in that. poſture: 
* Your misfortune,” ſaid he, “ ſuppreſs all fenk 
“ of anger and revenge in me. You ſee we accom 


te not the conſolation to be able to ſay, that you hat 
© not deſerved what you ſuffer. But deſtined as I ar 


te to the Conſul, to obtain a truce from him, which 
* will give you time to ſend to Rome, to make you! 
“ ſubmiſſion” to the Senate. I will intercede for you, 
e and be your advocate with the Conſul.” They fol 
lowed Quintius's counſel in every thing. The Conſul 
ſed the ſiege, and marchet 


Whi 


. o 


his army into Phocis. 


4 
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Acilius and that of Quintius ! This ſtrong contraſt be- 
tween two Generals in reſpe& to the ſame people, 
new us how advantageous goodneſs, lenity, and 
clemency, even in reſpect to thoſe who have rendered 
themſelves moſt unworthy of them, are in the conduct 
of great affairs, : 5 


Gods in the Capitol. They were received there with 
great marks of conſideration, and Demetrius, Philip's 
ſon, who was kept at Rome, as an hoſtage, was put 
into their hands. This ended in Greece the war made 
there by the Conſul Manius Acilius againſt Antiochus 
King of Syria. | | 7, 

We have ſpoke elſewhere of the victory of Scipio 
Naſica, Acilius's collegue, over the Bot, and of — 
Conſul's triumph. 25 


flatterers, that he had nothing to fear from the Ro- 
mans, and that they had no thoughts of coming to 
Aſia. In this manner does the Divine Providence 
abandon the Princes it has determined to humble and 
caſt down, to their own indolence. Hannibal, who 
at this time was in conſiderable credit with him, was 
the only one capable of rouzing him from this lethar- 


was much in the wrong to flatter himſelf with vain 
hopes as he did, and to ſuffer himſelf to be lulled by 
diſcourſes void of all reaſon and probability. That 
he had certain advice, that Rome had ſome time ſince 


nich made a new fleet and General ſet out from her ports. 


That it would coſt her leſs to go from Greece to Aſia, 
than from Italy to Greece. That he would very ſoon 
gc ve the Romans to fight both by ſea and land in Aſia 
nal and for Aſia; and that he muſt either reſolve to re- 
nounce empire, or to defend himſelf in arms againſt an 
enemy, who aſpired at nothing leſs than to make 

| Ma them-⸗ 


gie ſtupefaction. He plainly told him, „that he 
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What a difference is here between the conduct of A.R. 2 
nt. Co 


191. 8 


King Philip ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to con- Liv. 
gratulate the Romans upon the good ſucceſs of this xxxvi. 
campaign, and to offer preſents and ſacrifices to the 5 


Antiochus, after his defeat, remained quiet at ibid. 38, 
Epheſus, relying upon the word of his courtiers and 4, 41. 
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Liv. 
xxx vi. 
42—45· 


nt. C. 
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* 557. themſelves maſters of the univerſe.” The King then 
* conceived all the 1 he was in. He ſent orden 


to haſten the march of the troops from the Eaſt, which 
were not yet arrived. He cauſed his fleet to be equip 
ped, embarked on board it, and went to the Cherfone: 
ſus. He there fortified Lyſimachia, Seſtus, Abydos 
and the other places in the neighbourhood, to pre 
vent the Romans from entering Alia through the Hel. 

leſpont. 57 DM 
5 Livius, commander of the Roman fleet, had ſet 
out from Rome with fifty large ſhips. When he ar: 
rived at Corfu, he was informed that the Conſul and 
Antrochus were incamped near Thermopylz : (for 
the battle had not yet been fought.) He made haſte 
therefore to the Piræus, where the Roman fleet com: 
manded by Atilius lay. It conſiſted of five and twenty 
large ſhips, to which adding the fix furniſhed by 
the Carthaginians, Livius's fleet conſiſted of fourſcon 
large ſhips of war, without including a very great 
number of ſmaller veſſels. He departed without loſs 
of time, and arrived at Delos, where they were de 

layed ſome days by contrary winds, = + + 
During this interval Antiochus had been driven out 
of Greece by the Conſul, and he was then in the Hel. 
leſpont, when the Roman fleet was in the road of De. 
los. Polyxenidas, Admiral of that Prince's fleet, 
having given him advice of this, Antiochus immedi 
ately returned to Epheſus, and held a council to deli. 
berate whether 1t were proper to try the fortune of a 
battle by fea. Polyxenidas was of opinion, “ that 
it was neceſſary to attack the enemy before the flee 
of Eumenes, and the galleys of the Rhodians had 
Joined them. That by this means, they would be 
almoſt equal to the Romans in number, but much 
ſuperior by the ſwiftneſs of their ſhips, and the variety 
of ſupport. That the Roman veſſels, through the 
groſs manner in which they were built, moved heavily; 
beſides which, coming ſo far into an enemy's country, 
they were laden with proviſions; whereas thoſe of the 
King carried only ſoldiers and arms. That they 
8 : 1 ſhould 


9 . , 


* 
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auld have the additional advantage of knowing the A. R. 
4s, lands and winds, the ignorance of which only 
23 capable of occaſioning great diſorders amongſt 
e enemy.” Polyxenidas, in giving this counſel, 
4 the greater weight, as he was to put it in execu- 


Dl. ; | : | | 2 
They employed two days in preparations, and on 
e third Polyxenidas ſet out with an hundred ſhips, of 


hich ſeventy had decks, and the reſt were open, and 


rived at * Phocæa. As the King was not to be pre- 
nt in this action, when he was informed, that the 
emy's fleet appro: :hed, he retired to Magneſia near 
pylus, to put his land-forces in a condition to act. 
he fleet advanced as far as Cyſſontum, a port of 
e Erythræans, as to a poſt where it waited the enemy 
th more advantage. e | 
When the north winds, which had kept the Ro- 
ans at Delos many days, were - abated, they conti- 
ed their courſe, and arrived before Phocza, which 


bmitted immediately. 


oman fleet there, which was preparing to give the 
emy battle. From thence ſetting out with about an 
ndred and five decked ſhips, and abour fifty with- 
t decks, they were at firſt driven by the north winds; 
at blew upon their quarter; ſo that to avoid being 


recked, they were obliged to place themſelves in a” 


e behind one another, and to move on in a long file. 
hen the violence of thoſe winds was a little abated, 
ey endeavoured to gain the port of Corycus above 
yſſontum. 2 | | | ? 
Polyxenidas, who ſought only an occaſion for fight- 
g rejoiced on being informed, that the Romans 
ere coming to meet him. In conſequence he drew 


bis fleet in battle, extended the left wing towards 


e main ſea, ordered his Lieutenants to draw up the 


git towards the land; and in that order advanced 


a line againſt the enemy. The Romans ſeeing his 


* Acity of Aſia Minor. 


diſpo- 


Eumenes, with twenty- four 
cked ſhips, and ſome few open veſſels, joined the 


A. N. 561. diſpoſition, furled their ſails, lowered their maſts, x 
Ant. C. at the ſame time that they made their ſhips ready 


191. 


drawn up along the coaſt. Eumenes was in 
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fighting, waited the coming up of thoſe behind the 
They had drawn up about thirty in front, wi 
formed their right wing; and to give the left rg 
for forming, hoiſting the ſmall ſails, they advang 
towards the main ſea, ordering thoſe that follow 
to keep their prows againſt the enemy's right vi 


rear- guard. But as ſoon as he judged by the ng 
he heard, that the two fleets were upon the point 
charging, he made his ſhips advance with all poſi 
25 | 5 '©5. ob 
When they were within a nearer view of each oth 
three ſhips were detached from the fleet of Anh 
chus, and advanced againſt two Carthaginian galls 
which were a-head of thoſe of the Romans. As 
match was not equal, two of Antiochus's ſhips ſi 
rounded one of the Carthaginian ; and firſt broke 
1ts oars, then boarded it ſword in hand, and took 
after having beat down and killed thoſe who & 
fended it. The one that remained, ſeeing the oth 
taken by the enemy, ſheered off to rejoin the reſt 
the fleet, before the three Syrian ſhips ſhould comet 
ſurround it. 1 
Livius, inraged at this ſight, advanced in the on 
miral galley, on board of which he was. At the la 
time, the two, which had taken the Carthaginianfhj 
came on to meet him, in hopes of gaining the Hat 
advantage over him. Livius, to make his, gal 
more ſteady, ordered the mariners to lower the 64 
on both ſides into the ſea, to grapple the ſhips of 
enemy with their Corvi, and to come board and bo 
with them, in order to fight cloſe and hand to hug 
He exhorted them to remember that they were kiWirec 
mans, and not to conſider thoſe vile ſlaves of Eaſte 
Kings as men. At this time a ſingle ſhip was ſeen! 
attack and take two with more eaſe than two had tai: c 
one ſome moments before. 
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e ſnips univerſally mingled had rendered the battle 
neral, Eumenes, who arrived laſt and after the be- 
inning of the action, having obſerved the diſorder, 
hich Livius had occaſioned in the enemy's left wing, 


15 
| 
! 


qual advantage. = 
The defeat of the Syrians began on the left wing. 
Vhen Polyxenidas ſaw the ſuperiority which the Ro- 
an ſoldiers had over his in valour, he cauſed the 
all fails to be hoiſted, and fled with precipitation. 
he right wing, after having ſuſtained the attack of 
umenes for ſome time, did not delay following the 
\dmiral. The Romans, ſeconded by Eumenes, pur- 
ed them vigorouſly with the help of their oars, in 
pes to come up with their rear. But at length, 


uch lighter, had greatly the advantage of theirs, laden 
ith proviſions and machines, they ſtopped, after 


too WWYzving taken thirteen galleys with their crews of ſoldi- 
ho rs and ſeamen, and ſunk ten. The Romans loſt only 
ge 0088 hat, which had been taken at the beginning of the. 
: Rattle by the two that had inveſted it. Polyxenidas 
om WWontinued flying, till he ſaw himſelf in the port of 
| pheſus. The Romans ſtayed that day at Cyſſontum, 
he Mom whence the fleet of Antiochus had ſet out to meet 


hem; and the next day they put to ſea again to go 
queſt of the enemy. In the middle of their courſe 

hey met five and twenty Rhodian galleys, under the 

ommand of Pauſiftratus. 

With this reinforcement, they advanced quite to 

pheſus, and drew up in battle in the mouth of the 


ented with that confeſſion of their weakneſs, they re- 
ired. Eumenes and the Rhodians returned home. 
is to Livius, he ſteered for Chios, where he landed 
e next day. He continued there ſome days, to give 
us crews reſt, and then repaired to Phocæa. Having 
tit four galleys of five benches of oars there to guard 
ic city, he ſailed with the fleet to Canes. There, as 

| winter 


ll upon their right, which ſtill defended itſelf with 


nding that the ſhips of the defeated, which were 


ort itſelf, But as the enemy made no motion, con- 
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The two fleets had already charged on all ſides, and A. R. 567. 
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A. R. * winter approached, he drew his ſhips on ſhore andy 
101. cloſed them within a foſſe and paliſade. -.- 

Liv. Towards the end of the year the aſſembly | af Ro 

*. as. elected IL. Cornelius Scipio and C. Lælius Conſi 

in the hope that they would terminate the war with$ 

ria, e then the great Ow. 8 chef atteni 

of the Romans. | 


in 3 


SE CD. 


The Atolian Ambaſſadors. are diſmiſſed without ati 

obtæined peace. Scipio Africanus cauſes Greece * 

given his brother as his province. The Senate lun 

the Conſul at liberty to go to Mia, if be ſhould. judge 

proper. Cornelius ſets out from Rome. The. Sel 

cauſe a new fltet to be built. Anxiety of ib italia 

Return of their Ambaſſadors. The new Gonful ami 

in Greece. After many refuſals, he at laſt grant 

AAiolians à truce of fix months to ſend Ambaſſadors 

Nome. The Conſul ſets out for Afia, after baving jj 

founded Philip's diſpoſition. That Prince receives bi 

and his army with royal magnificence. Great prepar 

tions of Antiochus, eſpecially to fit out à new ful 

| Livius puts to ſea, goes to the Helleſpont, and tal 
8 Seftos. Polyxenidas, having deceived Paufiſtratus, ® 
| tirely defeats the Rhodian fleet. Livius abandons i 
' fege of Abydos. The Rbodians fit out a new fleet. N 

tuo united fleets approach Epheſus, and cannot bring i 

enemy to a battle. Amilius Regillus takes upon =ym i 

command in the room of Livius. Seleucus beſieges 

gamus. Eumenes, and ſoon after the Romans ( 

Rhogians come to the aid of that city, Antiochus ſa | 

propoſals of peace to the Prætor Æmilius, but infant 

ally. The Acbæans, commanded by Diopbanes, ail 

the fiege of Pergamus to be raiſed. Antiochus's ft 

commanded partly by Hannibal, is defeated by the Ru 

diam. Antiochus endeavours to engage Prufias in ® 


party, He is determined io join the Romans by 7 
a | 0. 


CORNELIUS, LALIUS, Confuls. N 
rom the Scipios. : Sea-fight between the Proator: 2 6 3 
ius and Polyxenidas near Myonneſus, in which the Sy- 
m_—_— 


L. CoxNEL1us Scipio. x | A-R. 56a. 
C. LaL1vs. 8 25 2 


HE new Conſuls having entered upon office, the Liv. 
firſt care of the Senate, after having ſatisfied tage 
ties of religion, was to examine the affair of the 

tolians. Their Ambaſſadors earneſtly demanded, 

xt it ſhould be terminated before the time of the 

ce which had been granted them ſhould expire; in 

ich they were ſupported by the credit of Quintius, 

o vas then returned from Greece to Rome. As 

y relied” much more-upon the Senate's clemency 

an upon the 3 of their cauſe, they choſe to 

mand grace for their recent faults, in conſideration 

their paſt ſervices. For the reſt, as long as they 

ntinued in the chamber of audience, they had much 

ſuffer from the cloſe queſtions, which the Senators 
emulation of each other put to them, in order to 

tort from them a confeſſion of their ineonſtancy and 

fidelity, rather than to hear their excuſes and apo- 

gies. When they left it, opinions were much di- 

ded concerning the manner in which they ought to 
treated. The remembrance of their injurious and 

olent behaviour had almoſt extinguiſned all ſenſe of 
mpaſſion in the minds of the Senate. They were 
nfidered, not as common enemies, but as wild and 
tractable ſavages. At length, after the affair had 

en debated for ſeveral days with abundance of 

armth, the reſult of the deliberation was, that with- 

t either granting or refuſing them peace, itſhould 

left to their option either -to abandon themſelves 

the diſcretion of the Senate, or to pay the Roman 

eople a * thouſand talents, and to engage to have . About 
other friends or enemies but theirs. They made 150900. 
arneſt inſtances to be informed upon what articles the 

enate deſired that they ſhould refer Mk” to 

their 
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Liv. 
IXXVII. Fo 


that he would conſider of it; and having confer 


ſerve under him in quality of his Lieutenant.” T 


vanquiſhed Hannibal would be more ſalutary to A 


Ibid. 2. 


© them. In conſequence they were diſmiſſed with 


leave that choice to the prudence of the Senate, th 
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their diſcretion : but no poſitive anſwer was gig 


having obtained the peace they came to demand, y 
had orders to quit the city that day, and Italy 
fifteen. : | V 
The provinces to be aſſigned the Conſuls were 
next ſubject of deliberation. Both deſired Gree, 
and the Senate having ordered them to draw lots, or. 
agree between themſelves, Lælius, who was in org 
credit with that body, ſaid that it was more decent 


to refer it to the caprice of chance, L. Scipio replig 


with his brother, who told him he might boldly n 
it to the Senate, he declared that he accepted Lælu 
propoſal. The caſe was new, or, at leaſt, time hy 
entirely effaced examples of it in the minds oft 
Senate, who expected a long conteſt. about it, wht 
Scipio Africanus riſing up, ſaid, * that if they wol 
grant his brother the province of Greece, he woul 


declaration was received with the applauſe of f 
whole aſſembly, and inſtantly put an end to the d 
pute. Greece was decreed to Scipio, and Italy 
Lelius, with almoſt unanimous conſent. They we 
highly pleaſed with trying whether the counſels 


tiochus, than thoſe of Scipio his conqueror to 
Conſul and his legions. The Prætors afterwards dn 
lots for their province, and the command of the ft 
fell to L. Emilius Regillus. NY 

Cornelius, who was to command in Greece, 
left at liberty to go to Aſia, if he ſhould judge t 


the good of the Commonwealth required it. TwenlyWen 
ſhips of war, with all their equipage, were given Wt: 
the Prætor Regillus ; to which he had orders to , . 
a thouſand ſeamen, and two thouſand foot to be Heil 
ed by himſelf, and with theſe forces to go to Al. , 
where C. Livius was to reſign the command of il} 


fleet to kim. 
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he Conſul Cornelius, after having terminated the A _ 
irs that kept him at Rome, and had made all the ape 
ellary preparations, quitted the city in the military Liv. 
e, according to cuſtom, carrying with him, be- ii. 4. 
eight thouſand men whom he had levied by order 

the Senate, about five thouſand volunteers, who 

ing compleated their time of ſervice under Scipio 

ricanus, entered at this time with joy into a new 
gagement under his brother's enſigns. 

The Senate commiſſioned L. Aurunculejus to build 

ty galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty of 

ee, becauſe it was rumoured, that Antiochus, after 

naval battle he had loſt, was fitting out a much 

re conſiderable fleet than the firſt. 8 

n the beginning of this year forty-three ZEtolians 

principal rank arrived at Rome, amongſt whom 

e Damocritus and his brother, guarded by two 

hors, which Manius Acilius had expreſly detached, 

d on their arrival were thrown into priſon. Tz heſe 

ere priſoners of war. 

In the mean time the Ftolians mend the return of Ibid. 3, 4, 
fir Ambaſſadors with great anxiety. The anſwer 

y brought back, and which put an end to all hope 

peace, "threw the Zcolian People into the utmoſt 


y weWnſternation. Juſtly afraid of the danger, with 

aſels lich they were menaced from the Romans, they + 
to Med mount Corax, to ſhut up the paſs againſt their 

to ny. For they did not doubt but in the beginning 

is the ſpring they would return to beſiege Naupactus. 

he faut Acilius ſurprized them by a project they did not 


ect, and attacked“ Lamia, which probably had 

nolted. It at firſt made a very vigorous defence, 

ut at length it was obliged to ſurrender. From 

hence he went to attack + Amphiſſa, whoſe inhabt- 

ats behaved with great courage. 

Breaches were already made in ſeveral places, when Ibid. 6, 7. 
leilius received advice, that his ſucceſſor was landed 


' Acity of Theſſaly in N | 
T Acity of Locris, 


at 
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the latter city, having made his brother Scipio Af 


| ſwer. That ſuperior genius, whoſe views were 


- : honourable pretext for abandoning the war of ul 


ſeemed to wear a good aſpect : but when the Ar 


the inhabitants of Hypata to ſurrender their city 


except by a decree of the general aſſembly of f 
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Theſſalia in order to join him. He brought with hy ol 
thirteen thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. WW! 
he arrived at the gulf of Malia, he ſent to ſumm nns 


him. They anſwered, that they could do nothiz 


Etolians. Then, not to ſtop at the ſiege of Hypa 
before Amphiſſa had ſurrendered,” he marched befg 


canus ſet out before him. On their approach, thej 
habitants had retired into the citadel, which they c 
fidered as 1impregnable. 1 
The Conſul had incamped ſix miles from then 
when Ambaſſadors from the Athenians, after hau 
before applied to his brother, came to him to imp in 
his clemency in behalf of the Ætolians. Scipio A 
canus had given them a ſufficiently favourable z 


ways great and extenſive, and who only ſought 1 


in order to turn the whole force of the Commonmwellt 
againſt Antiochus and Aſia, had directed the Ath 
nians, not only to endeavour to prevail upon the Rt 
mans, but to incline the Ætolians themſelves to pr 
fer peace to war: and the Ætolians had ſent an 
merous embaſly from Hypata to demand peace. A 
canus, by his diſcourſe, increaſed the hope they haWnt 
of obtaining it. He told them, That when heh 
commanded firſt in Spain, and afterwards in Affi 
of many nations he had ſubjected to the Roman Pa 
ple, there was not one, to whom he had not "gaſh 
more proofs of clemency and benevolence, than Meili 
courage and ability in the art of war.” The affe. 


baſſadors were introduced to the Conſul, he ga 
them, no doubt conformably to his orders, the fail 


* A ſea- port town of Macedonia. [12 
+ The gulf of Malia is in Phthiatis, which is part of Thefſaſa. 


anſue 


rus 2 
ith Minen them „ „The Etolians, ſtruck Ant. ©: 
Wk a rigour, for which the interceffion of the Athe- 
umm ans wy the favourable reception of Scipig Africa- 
city WW; had not prepared them, replied, that they were 
nothing to give an account of their commiſſion to thoſe 
SS ld enn . Þ: ome 
Hy When they returned to Hypata, the heads of the / 
be ton were highly embarraſſed. For they were not 
to Aa condition to furniſh the thouſand talents demand- 
the i of them, and were afraid, if they furrendered at 
ey ofcretion; that the Romans might believe they had 
right to 1nflist 8 upon, and diſpoſe, of, 
then heir perſons. They therefore ſent back the fame 
hannmbaſadors to the Conſul and his brother Africanus, 
mp implore then, if they ſincerely intended to grant 
em peace, and not to deceive them with vain hopes, 


0 - 
1 ting to them, that the advantage of time might " 
. Amoduce great changes in affairs. The truce was 

ey haianted them. Perhaps Echedæmus gave them this 

he hafunſe! in concert with the Conſul and his brother 
Afnaricanus, to whom it was of the higheſt importance 

n Pet to be detained in Greece by the war of Ztolia; 

guchde ſiege of Amphiſſa was immediately raiſed, and 

han Mieilius having reſigned his army to the Conſul, re- 

alfi med his route for Rome.  _ 

> Am There was no farther obſtacle to the deſigns and Liv. 

gu res of the Conſul, He immediately meditated up- i. 7. 
e fun repairing to Theſſaly, in order to croſs Mackd>- | g 


and Thrace, and from thence to go to Aſia. Bur 
$ brother made him reflect on the ſtate of affairs. 
highly approve;” ſaid he to him, „the route 
anſveſ Yor. V. I 5 G" yau 
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A. R. 562. “ you intend to take: but your ſafet b ＋ 


Liv. 


xxxvii. 7. 


ce pends upon the diſpoſition * King hilip. Fg 
« if he continues faithful to us, he will open 
'« ways himſelf, and ſupply our army with the ph 
« viſions of all kinds, of which it will have Occaſy 
« for ſo long a march. But if he ſhould abandony 
* you would be expoſed to great dangers in pally 
through Thrace. For which reaſon I adviſe jy 
before you engage in this deſign, to ſound th 
Prince upon it. The moſt aſſured means of kng 
<« ing his real ſentiments, is to ſend a courier to hit 


« who will ſurprize him by arriving unexpettedly! 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, a young Roman, 
of ardour and vivacity, was charged with this can 


miſſion. He ſet out from Amphiſſa, and with | 


horſes which were laid in readineſs on his route, 


expedition was ſo prodigious, that on the third day] 


arrived at Pella. The King was at table, and even} 
his cups, when Gracchus was preſented to him, Tl 
was to the courier a ſign, that he meditated no deſig 
to the prejudice of the Romans. That Prince rece 
ed him very graciouſly ; and the next day, ſhew 
him the convoys which he kept in readineſs for ii 
Roman army, and gave him all poſſible aſſuranc 
that the bridges were laid over the rivers, and 
ways made eaſy and practicable. The courier retin 
ed, with the ſame diligence as he came, to carry t 
good news to the Conſul, whom he met at * Tha 
maci. 

The army full of contidicibe and joy immediatl 
entered Macedonia, where every thing was in readind 
to give them a good reception. Philip received thi 
in effect with all the marks of good-will that co 
be expected from the moſt zealous and faithful al 
He ſupplied them with a truly royal generoſity mi 


all refreſhments, and neceſſary aids. + In the feali 


* A city of Theſſalia. 

+ Multa in eo & dexteritas & humanitas viſa, quæ commendil 
apud Africanum erant; verum ſicut ad cætera egregium, ita A con 
tate, quæ ſine nn eſſet, non alienum. Liv, | 


. ah 
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1 ich he gave the Conſul, his brother, and the prin- 4; — $62; : 
oY Roman officers, he behaved with an eaſy and 19% 
the ceſul air, that had its merit with Scipio Africanus. 

been r that great man, who excelled in all things, was 

don enemy to a certain dignity of manners and a no- 


- generoſity, provided it did not degenerate into 


| ally 

11 50 th . 25 : . k - Yee 35 ˖ 4 + 

nd Wo praiſe Livy gives Scipio Africanus in this 
Fk ec, is alſo much in favour of Philip. He enter 


ned at that time in his palace the moſt illuſtrious 


ber yy mankind then in being: a Conſul of the Roman 
x L ople, and at the fame time at the head of their 
7 ies; and what was ſtill greater, Scipio Africanus, 
iT > Conſul's brother. Profuſion is common, and 
ute. rn pardonable on theſe occaſions. There was none 
| daj Philip's reception of his gueſts, He entertained 


ea great King, and with a magnificence that ſuired, 
ir dignity and his own, but which had nothing 
ceflive in it, nor that argued pomp and oſtentation; 
d which was infinitely heightened by obliging man- 
rs, and an attention in introducing with taſte, and 
ording to the occaſion, whatever could be agree- 
e to his gueſts. © Multa in eo dexteritas & humanitas 
2. Thele perſonal qualities did him more honour 
the ſenſe of Scipio, and rendered Philo more eſti- 
able to him, than the moſt ſumptuous profuſion3 
uld have done. This fine taſte on both ſides, which 
uncommon in Princes and creat perſons, is a good 
del for thoſe of that high rank. But it requires 
[mall courage and force of mind, a very refined 
ſe of true greatneſs, and an highly ſuperior merit 
all things, not to be carried away by the torrent of 
ample, and a mode become univerſal. A King, 
ever, ought to be ſenſible, that it is for him to 
e the law, and not to receive it; and Pliny juſtly 
ſerves k, that the conduct of Princes infallibly be- 
mes the rule of their ſubjects, who, in order to act 


Vita Principis cenſura eſt, eaque perpetua. Ad hanc dirigimur, 
banc convertimur; nec tam imperio nobis opus eſt, quam exem- 
Prix. in Panegyr. Traj. 5 
I 2 | aright, 
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People, upon whom from thenceforth his fate 
| pended ; and it was prudent in him to do That wil 
| * grace, which he was in ſome ſenſe obligel 


ones he had already, and to cauſe new ones td 


CORNELIU 8, LALIUS, Conſuls. 
aright, do not ſtand in need of edicts and decrees, | 


of good examples. OW Pa”. 
The Conſul and his brother, in acknowledgny 
of the noble and generous - manner with which Þ 
lip had received the army, according to the pu 
they had received, remitted the reſt of the money 
was to pay, in the name of the Roman People, 
Philip ſeemed to make it a duty and pleaſure 
accompany the Roman army, and to ſupply it y 
all that was neceſſary, not only in Macedonia, bunt 
far as Thrace. His experience of the ſuperiority Men. 
the Roman forces to his own, and his inabilig 
throw off the yoke of obedience and ſubjection, 
ways grating to a King, obliged him to | conciliay 


lo. For, at bottom, it muſt have been hard forth 
not to retain a lively reſentment againſt the Ron 
in effect of the ſtate to which they had reduced H co 
Kings are not apt to habituate dependance up 
and to bear ſubjection to others, without great Wn 
luctance. „ 5 | 
Antiochus, after the naval battle which he | 
loſt near Corycus, having had the whole winter 
prepare for ſuſtaining the weight of the Roman at 
both by ſea and land, had particularly apphed hi 
ſelf to fitting out a new fleet, for fear of being 
tirely deprived of power by ſea. He had occaliſri! 
for an extraordinary number of ſhips in order tot 
head againſt the enemy. For this reaſon he had k 
Hannibal into Syria, to fetch the ſhips of the Pha 
Clans ; and had ordered Polyxenidas to refit the( 


built; conceiving that the remembrance of his de 
would render him more careful and attentive to acc 
himſelf well of that commiſſion. As for himſelf, tun 
paſſed the winter in Phrygia, ſending his orders ive: 
all ſides for drawing all his forces together. He! 


left his ſon Seleucus in ZEvolis with an army, t04 
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oneM;mcnes, who reigned at Pergamus,. and by the Ro- 

ss, who held Phocza and Erythrea. 

ll The Rhodians, to make amends for the fault they xy. 
none) WW committed the preceding campaign by arriving xxxvii. 9. 
le. Wh kte, ſent about the vernal Equinox the ſame Pau- 
aur Wacus to the aid of the Romans, at the head of a 
it Met conſiſting of thirty-fix ſhips. Livius, who had 


ntered at Canæ, as we have ſaid, was departed from 


ority MMence with thirty ſhips, and the ſeven galleys of four 
bility Wnches of oars, which Eumenes had brought, and 
Lon, s advancing towards the Helleſpont, to favour the 
cilianW-0:oc of the Conſul's troops into Aſia. He left ten 
fate ps before Abydos, and went with the reſt of the 
ut wü et to beſiege Seſtos, which is on the oppoſite ſhore 


Europe. The ſoldiers had began the attack ſword 
| hand, when the Prieſts of Cybele the mother of the 

ds, in their ſacerdotal robes, with frantic geſtures 
cording to their cuſtom, appeared at the gates, cry- 
g out that they were the miniſters of Cybele, and 
ume by order of that Goddeſs to intreat the Romans 
d ſpare a city that was under her protection. The 
ack was ſuſpended, and a moment after the Senate, 
t the head of all the magiſtrates, came to ſurrender 
ecity to Livius. The fleet moved from thence to 
\bydos. Livius firſt ſounded the diſpoſition of the in- 


arily : but ſeeing them determined to defend them- 
ves, he reſolved to employ force. | 


enidas, Admiral of the royal fleet, whg was a Rho- 11. 
lan exile, received advice, that the ſquadron of his 
ountrymen was ſet out from the iſland, and that Pau- 
Itratus, who commanded it, in haranguing the Peo- 
le, had ſpoke of him with haughtineſs and contempt. 
tung by this injury, and actuated by the d: Fre of 
rvenge, he refolved to make Pauſiſtratus repent his 
bravadoes. He ſent a man to him, known to them 
oth, with orders to tell him, that Polyxenidas was 
able, if he would conſent to it, of doing him, and 
2 5 the 


- maritime cities. For they were ſollicited both by A. R. 562. 


abitants, endeavouring to make them ſurrender volun- 


Whilſt theſe: things paſſed in the Helleſpont, Poly- id. ro, 


| e 
A. R. . the Rhodians, a great ſervice; and that Pauſiſtra 
in his turn, could reinſtate Polyxenidas in his coun 


Ant. C 
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— 


till Polyxenidas, in preſence of the Rhodian agen pr 
had wrote, ſigned, and ſealed with his own ſeal a HH c 


old and very experienced warrior, was not dauntet 


ſhips either ſunk, or burnt : only ſeven eſcaped, wil 
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He promiſed to make none of the neceſſary , prepay 
ticns, and to deliver up the King's whole fleet to Py 
ſiſtratus, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it; and for{ 
important a ſervice he aſked no other recompence thy 
permiſſion to return to Rhodes. Payliſtratus Judgq 
the affair of too great conſequence to be rejected wi 
contempt, or to be believed too lightly, . Cour th 

aſſed between them, without perſuading Pauſiſtraty 


ter confided to him, by which he aſſured Pauſiſtra 
that he would perform what he had promiled, 
formal an engagement diſpelled all doubts. The ref 
ſembled negligence, which Polyxenidas | made appea 
in the equipment of his fleet, fully convinced Pauli; u 


ſtratus, and made him fall into a real negligen alle 


Polyxenidas well knew how to take advantage of ele 
To conceal his motions from the enemy, he ſet oo. 
after ſun-ſet with ſeventy large ſhips, and with afa 
vourable wind, arrived in the port of Pygelus, or 
wards the end of the night. He lay there all the nex 
day for the ſame reaſon, and approached the coalt 
Panormus during the night. The Rhodian fleet wa 
in the port of that city. He entered it as ſoon 36 
was light, and attacked it at a time when Pauliſtn 
tus expected nothing leſs. The latter, who was 4 


drew up his ſhips in order of battle in the beſt mann 
ſo ſudden an attack would admit, fought with extn 
ordinary valour, and was killed in the action. H 
fleet was entirely defeated. He had twenty-nn: 


courageouſly opened themſelves a paſſage through ti 
enemy, and went to join the Roman fleet in the Hel 
pont. 
At the ſame time Seleucus retook Phocæa by tix 
treachery of thoſe who g guarded the gates, and * 
them to him. 7. 


Td. 
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AR 56 562, ur the country in the c py of the <02 


brought to Samos, Eumenes, ſet out firſt to. defend, 
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hey had already carried 0 reat booty, and a 
"GAY cf 00 I op the city, Y —7 Andronic 
was, in garriſon at Eph held, made a {ally 
and after having tal en. Part of their . 
them, forced them to N to their, ſh 
make off to ſea. The two fleets rac Sy 
from whence they had ſet Out. 

. Zmilius Regillus ns affixed at Samer tm 
upon him, the command. of the 1 fro ing 

he latter, ſome time after, repaired 1 975 tg 
Nicks with the Scipios, ho were, * in the nęigh 
bourhood of Theęffalia, and from thence e \ 
Italy. 
eos: ſon of Antiochns, to. ta 6 
the abſence of . Eumenes, King, EY Ola Pp 
quitted. his dominjons, l. ag, joined. m8 Roman att 
Beg his, troops, formed tl 5 deſi e of, 9995 to 0 5 


1 pes the Eng, of, th 


wha 


xz T7 a +»: 


When the rews of the NOR of F was 


his country, and arrived with his fleet at Elaa, Has; 
ing found cavalry and infantry there, in readineſs to, 
follow him, he advanced with that eſcort to the ad 
of Pergamus, and arrived there. before. the, enemy) 
pe! ceived his march, and had made any motion to 
ſtop him. The ſkirmiſhes. immediately began. again, 
Eumenes not daring to venture a Sener battle. — 

8 ome 


. 
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nc few days after, the Roman fleet and that of the ay 


bat Prince out of danger. | 
In conſequence, as ſoon as Antiochus knew, that Liv. 


eat a number of ſhips were aſſembled in that fin- 
e port, and had: alſo. received advice, that the Con- 
| was already arrived in Macedonia, and was pre- 
ring to paſs: the Helleſpont, he thought it incum- 
ent upon him to demand peace, before he ſaw him- 
if preſſed by ſea and land. He therefore marched 
d incamped upon. an eminence oppoſite to Elæa. 
ge left his whole infantry there, and coming down 
ith all his cavalry, which amounted: to fix thouſand! 
en, into a plain under the very walls of Elza, he 
nt a trumpet to. Æmilius, with orders to tell him, 
at the King was come to make propoſals of peace. 

Emilius, before he anſwered him, made Eumenes 
me from Pergamus, and held a council with him, 
which the Rhodians were admitted. The latter 
ere not averſe to a peace. But Eumenes affirmed, 


0 Wat in the preſent conjuncture they would treat nei- 
Per cr with honour nor authority. Can wes,” ſaid he, 
aui ſhut up as we are in a city beſieged; receive the 
him conditions that ſhall be impoſed upon us with ho- 
be nour ? Belides, what force will a treaty. have, that 
hay. we ſhall negotiate in the abſence of the Conſul, and 
ids, without the authority. of the Roman Senate and 
the, People?“ He added many other reaſons, and con- 
Pi uded, not to enter into a conference upon the ſub- 
b of peace. The opinion of Eumenes took place, 
1 0 d Antiochus was anſwered, that no propoſals woula 


heard before the Conſul's arrival. That Prince 
ing that he had no peace to hope, ravaged the 
bole. country round Elæa and Pergamus ; and then 
wing his ſon Seleucus there, he committed the 
me hoſtilities on his march upon the territory of 


" Elza was the arſenal of the navy of the Kings of Pergamus, five 
zues from that city. 
Adra- 


hodians came from Samos to * Elæa, to extricate 10. 


key had landed their troops at Elæ and that ſo-**xvii.19. 
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A. R. $62, * Adramyttium, and afterwards went to the pain 5 Fo 


Ant. C. 
190. 


theſe plains were very fertile and rich, the ſoldiers d 


Liv. 
xxxvli. 20. 
21. 


them. Moſt of them did not give themſelves th 


phanes, landed at Elæa, where they were received 


Thebæ, a city, which Homer has rendered famons 
by the mention he has made of it in his Iliad. 4 


Antiochus made much greater booty here than in at 
other diſtrict. Amilius and Eumenes, having com 
round the coaſt with their ſhips, came to the ad of 
the city of Adramyttium. 5 

At this time, a thouſand foot and an onde koth 
that came from Achaia under the command of Di 


on quitting their ſhips, by officers, whom Attalu 
ſent to them, and who introduced them into Perg 
mus during the night. They were all veteran fold, 
ers enured to war. The perſon who commande 
them, had learnt the art military under PhilopemeaW: 
the greateſt Captain at that time in Greece. T 
officer aſked but two days, as well for reſting his me 
and horſes, as to conſider the troops of the enem 
and to inform himſelf in their conduct. 

From the time that fear had obliged Atralus, ccc 
his people to ſhut themſelves up in their city, th 
contempt which the Syrians conceived for the beſiegei 
had occaſioned great ſecurity and negligence among 


trouble to keep their horſes ſaddled and bridkd 
Only a ſmall namber remained under arms: all imo 
reſt were diſperſed i in the country, where ſome paſſaron 
their time in diverting themſelves, while the reſt ſougil 
the cool places and ſhade, to eat, drink, and fleepil 
at their eaſe. Diophanes, having obſerved the fiat 
of the enemy from the top of the walls, ordered I 
troops to take arms, and to hold themſelves in read 
nets at the gate of the city to execute the orders it 
ſhould give them. During this ſpace he went to a 
talus, and told him he intended to make a ſally up 
the enemy. Attalus made no ſmall difficulties 
conſent to it, as he was to act with only a tho 


* Acity of Myſia. 
ſand 
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ins ind foot againſt four thouſand; and with an hun- A. R. 562. 


mou red horſe againſt three hundred. Diophanes march- 


em oficocrs, waiting the occaſion to fall upon them with 
in vantage. Thoſe who were in the city, conſidered 
com Ie enterprize of Diophanes as phrenzy, and not as 


d out, and poſted himſelf not far from the be- 


Ant. C. 
190. 


aid Me effect of prudent courage and juſt boldneſs; and 


he enemy themſelves caſt their eyes upon his troops 
vith indifference enough; and ſeeing that they made 


eivelnaking a jeſt of the handful of men, which they ſaw 


talWopcar. Diophanes kept his troops quiet ſome time, 


o motion, did not depart from their uſual indolence, 


eros if chey had only quitted the city out of curioſity, | 


ſolc od to ſee what paſſed without the walls. But when 


ande e obſerved, that the enemy did not keep on their 
emen uard, he ſet forward like lightning at the head of 
is horſe, after having ordered his foot to follow 


is mei ith the utmoſt expedition, and to raiſe great cries, 
nem nd fell with great impetuoſity upon the enemy's poſts, 
ho expected nothing ſo little. So ſudden an attack, 
ccompanied with menacing cries, not only frightened 
y, tic men, but the horſes, who breaking their halters, 
tegel ey their flight increaſed the diforder and confuſion of 
nonolWic beſiegers. It even was not eaſy to ſaddle, bridle, 
es nd mount thoſe, whom the flight had not diſperſed ; 
idled Fic Achæan horſe having occaſioned a confuſion 
all cheWmongſt them, that could not have been expected 
rom ſo ſmall a number. The infantry in its turn 
oughWzlling upon the enemy diſperſed on all ſides; and 
alf aſleep, made a great ſlaughter of them, and put 
> ("oe who eſcaped their ſwords to the rout. Dio- 


read hut expoſing himſelf, returned triumphant into the 
ers Mity, after having ſignalized the valour of the Achzan 
to AWation, and acquired the eſteem of all the inhabitants 
pot Pergamus, who, both men and women, had ſeen 
ies Mhe action from their walls. ; 
This event well ſhews the difference between 
rave, experienced, and vigilant officers, intent upon 
lr duty, ſuch as Diophanes the deſerving Fre 
| Re 


panes having purſued them as far as poſſible with- 


\ 


x | x : 
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A. R. 562. of Philopœemen was; and warriors, who were only Wi ni 
Ant. C. ſo in name, enervated by voluptuouſneſs, regardley im: 


of every thing, but drinking and diverſions, incay {ſan 
ble of the leaſt fatigues, and little affected with the WM of 
ſenſe of honour, and ſtill leſs with the ſucceſs of ther of 
fervice. goon: „ dr 
The morrow after this firſt ſalley, when both id bo 
had continued facing each other almoſt the whole dy tl. 
without acting, the Syrians having retired" a little bene 

fore ſunſet, Diophanes fell upon them again ſuddenh, 
as he had done the day before, put them all wat 
flight, and handled their rear-guard very roughly, Cc 
none facing about to make head: againſt him. Th n!: 
ö boldneſs of the Achæans at length reduced Selen the 
cus to raiſe the ſiege of Pergamus, and to abando , da 
the country. . „e to 
Antiochus being informed, that the Romans wiki 
Eumenes were arrived to aid Adramyttium, remove to 
from that city, but ravaged the whole country round en. 
about it. After having taken ſome places of ſmil 01: 
importance, he retired to Sardiss. to 
LV. The Roman fleet returned to Elæa, from which mM ſig 
xu. 22 had ſet out. Eumenes was then ſent: home, aui thc 


—24 . 


App. in directed to prepare all the neceſſary means for pak 
Vr. 104. ſing the Helleſpont. The Rhodians poſted: thems 
ſelves in the road near Rhodes, to prevent the paſſaq 
of the enemy's fleet, which was ſaid! to have ſet or 


from Syria. A ſecond ſquadron, ſent from Rhode me 
againſt the ſame fleet, and commanded by Pamp pu 
lidas, joined the firſt, of which Eudamus was Adm N ted 
ral. Theſe two ſquadrons when joined formed a f, 
of thirty-ſix galleys, thirty-two of four benches d but 
oars, and four of three. That of Antiochus'confiſted the 
of thirty-ſeven large ſhips, of which three were d du 
ſeven benches, four of fix, beſides ten 7riremes, d latt 
{hips of three benches: The two fleets met upont P - 
coaſts of Pamphilia. As ſoon as the Rhodians ld Kit 
doubled the promontory, which projects from Sidi im 


into the ſea, they perceived the enemy, and were de 
ſcried by them. Hannibal commanded the left wig 
ol 


the royal fleet on the ſide of the main ſea : Apollo- N. R.; 
* — of the principal officers of Antiochus, — 15. 
manded the right. The battle enſued. The Rhodi- 
ans, who were alone in this action, had all the honour 
of it. By the goodneſs of their galleys, and the addreſs 
of their ſeamen, they beat the enemy. They even 
drove Hannibal into the port of Megiſtus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patara, and blocked him up ſo effectually 
there, that it was impoſſible for him to act in any man- 
ver for the ſervice of the King. K 

Antiochus received the news of this defeat almoſt 
at the ſame time that. he was informed the Roman 
Conſul was advancing by long marches in Macedo- 
nia, and that he was preparing to come to Aſia, by 
the Helleſpont. He then plainly ſaw the impending 
danger, and made haſte to take all poſſible meaſures 
to prevent it. 55 

He ſent Ambaſſadors to Pruſias King of Bithynia, Liv. 
to inform him, that the Romans were preparing to vi. 4. 
enter Aſia. They were inſtructed to make him ſenſi- ; 
ble of the effects of this enterprize, and to repreſent 
to him in the ſtrongeſt manner, That their ſole de- 
ſign was to aboliſh regal power, in order to reign over 
the Univerſe alone. That after having. conquered 
and ſubjected Nabis and Philip, their aim was now 
againſt him (Antiochus.) That if he had the misfor- 
tune to be overpowered, the fire gradually gaining 
ground would ſoon reach Bithynia. That as to Eu- 
menes, he had nothing to expect from him, as he had 
put the chains on himſelf, and had voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted to ſlavery.” 817 
Theſe motives had made an impreſſion upon Pruſias: 
but the letters which he received at the ſame time from 
the Conſul Scipio and his brother, very much con- 
duced to diſpel all theſe ſuſpicions and fears. The 
latter repreſented the perpetual euſtom of the Roman 
People to heap honours and advantages upon the 
Kings who cultivated their alliance: and he cited ex- 
amples of this kind, in which he had had a great ſhare; 

He obſerved that in Spain, ſeveral, from petty 


Princes 
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SRe C. Princes as they were before, were become great King 
190. ſince they had put themfelves under the protection 0 
the Romans. That he had not contented himſelf wig 
reſtoring Maſiniſſa the kingdom of his fathers, by 
that he had added to it the dominions of Syphax, b 
whom he had. been before deprived of his own; in c 
that he was not only the richeſt and moſt powerful pri: 
the Kings of Africa, but there was not another in the! 
whole univerſe, who could be compared with him fia. 
greatneſs, power, and ſplendor. That Philip and 
Nabis, after having been conquered in war by Qu uintiug, 
had been left upon n the throne. That the year fon, 
the tribute Philip had engaged to pay, had been ea 
mitted to him, and his ſon, who had been kept as al 
hoſtage at Rome, ſent home; and that that Prince 
himſelf had conquered ſeveral cities out of Macedonia WF! 
without being oppoſed by the Roman Generals. That 
Nabis would {till poſſeſs ſupreme power, if his om up. 
madneſs, and the perfidy of the ZEtolians had not put 
an end to his life.” 
The arrival of Livius, who had before b 
the fleet, and whom the Roman People had ſent w 
Pruſias in quality of Ambaſſador, finally - determined 
him. He ſhewed on which ſide it was reaſonable to 
_ preſume victory would declare, and how much faferi her 
was for him to confide in the amity of the Rowing 
| than in that of Antiochus. 
| Liv. Antiochus, diſappointed in the hope bs hid con: e 
| * 29» ceived of bringing over Pruſias to his party, had 9 
| thoughts but of oppoſing the paſſage of the Roman iſ" 
| into Aſia, to prevent it from becoming the theatre of 
the war. He believed, that the beſt means for. ſu u 
ceeding in this, was to recover the empire of the ſez 
which he had almoſt entirely loſt by the loſs of the two 
battles I have related. That he ſhould then be m1 
condition to employ his fleets where he pleaſed ; and MF” © 
that it would be impoſſible for the enemy to croſs the St 
ſtrait of the Helleſpont, and to tranſport their army tf A 
into Aſia, when his fleets ſhould have nothing to do 
but to prevent it. He therefore reſolved to venture 
| 5 ano 
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A. R. 362. with the misfortune of their companions, thin 
any loſs they had hitherto ſuffered thernfelves. 


Ant. C 
190. 


there were two ſunk, and ſome others à little ſniattert 
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1 
when they ſaw that the greateſt part of the fleet wi 
furrounded, and that the Admiral galley of Polyre 
nidas made off, leaving the reſt in — they iti 
diately hoiſted their ſmall ſails, and fled to Epheſt 
with a fair wind. Polyxenidas loſt in this battle fory! 
two ſhips, of whieh the Romans tbok thirteen, 4nd6. 
ther burnt or ſunk the reſt. ' On the ſidè of the Ronin 


One Rhodian galley was taken. This ay the Event 


the 1 of Myonneſus. 7 20 Fs 7 Thy HE ap 1 und; 
| | fe ce. 
5 ECT. III. * 


Antiochus, in bis confuſion for the loſs of the naval but 
abandons the paſſage of the Helleſpont to the Romani 

| Reflexion upon the imprudence and blindneſs of Antib 
chus. He draws together as mam troops ds bt e 
Amilius ſends gallies for the Conſul's paſſage. Heh 
fleges Phecæa, which ſurrenders. The Conſul paſi 
the Helleſpont, and enters Afia. Antiochus fends pn 
Poſals of peace to the Romans. His Amibaſſadur u 
deavours to gain Scipis Africanus by confiderable am 
Fine anſwer of Scipio. Antiochus prepares for th 
war. He ſqnds Scipro's ſon to him. The ConſulQurihi 
in queſt of the King to give bim batile. The arm 
draw up in baitle on both fides. Chariots armed wi 
Jeythes. Battle fought near Magnefia. The King! 
army is defeated and cut to pieces. The cities of Af 
Minor ſurrender to th: Romans. Antiochus defiant 
peace. Speech of bis Ambaſſadors. Anſwer of Sein 
Africanus. Conditions of peace impoſed 1 pon the Ki 
Eumenes ſets out fon Rome with the Ambaſſudiii 
Cotta gives the Senate and people of Rome an attuiii 
of the victory gained over Antiochus. Audience gr 
ed Antiochus s Ambaſſadors. Treaty of peace ratijith 
Ten commiſſioners appointed to regulate the affairil 
Afia, Principal conditions of the treaty. Naval n 
GS AN unnd 
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W D Repillus. L. Scipio, on. bis return io Rome, © 

r named ASTaTICUS, and has the honour of a irj- 
Ca The conqueſt o, Afia intreduces luxury into 
hb Rome. Riflewions upon the condut? of the Romans in 
a pecf to the. Grecian Commontvraltls, and of the 
Kings both of Europe and Alia; and at the ſame time 


* pon the relation which all thoſe events buve io the eſta- 
nen, of 2he Chrifian Church, 


M E loſs of the ſea- fight near Myonneſus fo much A. R. 362. 
affected Antiochus, that he ſeemed entirely con- Ant. C. 
unded by it. As if reaſon had abandoned him on à Applag. 
iden, he immediately took meaſures - manifeſtly in Sr. 
ntrary to his intereſts. In his conſternation, he“ 

t orders for his troops to retire from Lylimachia, 

| the other cities of the Helleſpont, left they 

uld fall into the hands of the enemy, who were 
ching that way in order to enter Aſia; whereas it 

uld have been neceſſary to ſend them thither, if 

y had not been there before; becauſe That was the 

y means to prevent their paſſage, or at leaſt to re- 

dit, For Lyſimachia, which was a very well forti- 

d place, was capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege, and 

chaps of holding out till the winter was much ad- 

ced, which would have incommoded the enemy 
eedingly by the want of proviſions and forage: 

| in the mean time he might have found means 
accommodating with the Romans, not to mention 

* 3 advantages, that time might have 

uced. FI, | 

e not only committed a great fault in withdraws» 

his troops from thence at a time when they were 

{t neceſſary there, but he did it with ſo much pre- 
tation, that all the ammunition and proviſions 

e left behind, of which he had laid up conſider- 
magazines. In conſequence, when the Romang 

& themſelves maſters of them, they found all the 
viſons their army had occaſion for, in as great 
ndance as if they had been purpoſely laid up for 

n, and the paſſage of the Helleſpom was ſo open 

KY, : K and 


g of , 
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7 0 and eaſy, that they tranſported their army without 
"—_ ,. leaſt oppoſition. 
N We here plainly ſee what i is ſo often incultael 
5 the ſcripture, that when God intends to Dunn: 
ö deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives its King, g 
or miniſters, of counſel, prudence, and courage. 
Yeu: 3. menaces his people thus ; wy Iſaiah. 308 For behold 
1, 2, 3. Lord, the Lord of Hoſts doth take away from) 
„ ruſalem, and from Judah, the ſtay and the 1. 
„ the mighty man, and the man of War, the ju 
« and the prophet, and the prudent and the at 
H —the honourable man, the. counſellor and 
eloquent orator.” But it is very remarkable, | 
App. in the Pagan hiſtorian ſays here in expreſs terms 
yr. 104. repeats it twice, © That * God deprived the Rig 
«6 ſenſe and reaſon; a puniſhment,” ſays he, * 
« always happens, when men are upon the pain 
« falling i into ſome great misfortune.” -. He depy 
him, that is to ſay, he takes from him preſena 
mind, prudence, and judgment: he diveſts lim ai 
falutary thoughts; he makes him in a manner 
tracted, and even averſe to all the good caunſeht 
can be given him. 
This is what David aſked ak God i in reſpect wi | 
| thophel Abſalom's counſellor : O Lord, Lprayd 
| « turn the counſels of Ahithophel into fooliſh 


However wiſe his advice may be, make it ſeem fol 

and abſurd to Abſalom. And this was what h 

— For the Lord had appointed to deſes 

good counſel of Ahithophel,” To TRE i 

THE Lox p MIGHT BRING Io EVIL. vPoN; 4 

which he deſerved. | 027 

In all ages happen the like events, 0 0 

marked with the hand of God, that the moſt age 
irreligious of men cannot help mee 

dence in them. | 1 

tr. After the naval battle; Aa 3 tos 

xxxvii-37- from whence he lent Ambaſſadors into - Cappt 


My „„ 


1 Ser Gene S Jv ate dhe, 8 amnaot, * any | 
_ iy A ain u ve Sixt b u b aan on” 
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being ſolely ingralfed hy me vn the Ro- 
King foley in land; FS 

The Prætur Ecilos . gail tor Chios (or Scio) 
id after having re fitted is Ships that had ſuffered, he 
ent L. Emilius Scaurus to the Helleſpone with thirty 
alleys, to carry the ConfuP's army to Aſia. He left 
ie Rhodians at liberty to return home, after having 
bvided the ſpoils with them taken from the enemy by 
2 and land. But before they made uſe pf the Præ- 
rs permiſſion to retine, they were deſirous to render 
he Romans ſeriic, in aſſiſting the Canſul to tranſport 


l after this new proof of their aeal. 

mo mean time Enmdlins had formed the ſiege of 
ra. The city, after having long defended itſelf, 

—— opened 3 Its gates to the Romans, upon condi- 
an that the inhabitants ſhould not be treated as ene- 
ies. But the rage and avarice of the ſoldiers pre- 


is prohibition the city was phindered. 
found abandoned by the army, and full of proviſi- 


e arrival of the baggage and ſick men which he 
ad been obliged 20 leave in ſeneral forts of Thrace. 
zen the whale was come up, they reſumed their 
| ich, and arreũ upon the banks of the Helleſpont; 
u with the md of Eumenes, who had made all the 
ceſſary preparations, they paſſed from the other 
de without tumult and confuſion, as if the queſtion 
deen to enter an Allys country, and without 
y refiftance. It was matter of great joy and con- 
icmoe to the Romans to find paſſage to Aſia 
den in this manner, where they expected that they 


They remained. during fore time on the hanks of 
Helleſpont, becauſe it was the time when the 
XK 2 * 


5 troops into Alia, and they. did not return to Rhodes, 


ailed over the Prevor's authority, and notwithſtanding | 
The Conſul arrived at length at Lyſimachia, which | 
w of alli kinds. He refted there ſome days, to wait 


ö to en- 


| 297 
p King Ariarathes to demand aid, and into all the A. R. 8. 
er pats, from whence he had reaſon to hope any, 3 


— 
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A. R. 562. Salii carried the ſacred ſhields in proceſſion at: Rome 

—4 on which days it was not allowed to travel. Thi 

reaſon, which regarded Scipio Africanus in a fi 

more particular manner, becauſe he was himſelf 9 

the number of the Salii, had prevented: him'fron 

following the army, which was * an out l i 
he kad rejoined it. 

e. When Antiochus knew, thad ths Romany: bad ad 

Polyb in ſed the Strait, he began to believe himſelf undone 

Excerp. He then deſired to be delivered from a war, in lid 

Legat. he had improperly engaged, and without having m 

Appi jan. turely conſidered all the conſequences. He therefm 

in Syr. thought of ſending an Embaſſy to the Romans, U 

s propoſe conditions of peace to them. All that Prin 

had heard of the character of Scipio Africanus, of ly 

greatneſs of ſoul, generoſity, and clemency, in regu 

to the conquered States as well of Spain as Afrid 

gave him hopes, that that great man, ſatiated wi 

glory, would make no great difficulties: to come int 

an accommodation: and the rather as he had a pn 

ſent to make him, to which he could not but be i 

finitely ſenſible, This was his own ſon, who was vet 

young, and had been taken in the beginning of th 

wat, and put into the hands of Antiochus. | Neitht 

the time nor the occaſion when this happened are ei 

actly known; but it is certain, that if that Printe hu 

been at peace with the Roman People, and the Scipi 

had been under particular engagements of friendiiſ 

and hoſpitality with him, young Scipio could not ha 

been treated at his court with more — ben 

volence, and diſtinction. 
It was during this halt of the troops, chat Hen 


clides of Byzantium, Ambaſſador from Antioch u a 
arrived in the camp of the Romans. Having beeni that 
formed, that Scipio Africanus was abſent, he voll * 
not be introduced to the Conſul. As ſoon as the pe! Scir 
ſon he expected arrived, he demanded audience, va . | 
was immediately granted him. Being admitted in *N 
the council, he began by ſaying, * That what had rfl, 


dered the other negotiations of peace ineffectuil i 
pet 
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reen his maſter and the Romans, made him hope A: 


nod ſucceſs from this; becauſe all the difficulties Ant. © 


hich had cut them ſhort at that time, were now re- 


oved. That the King, to leave no room to com- 5 


lain, that he was for retaining any thing in Europe, 


ad abandoned Lyſimachia. That as to Smyrna, 


ampſacus and Alexandria in Troas, he was ready to 


ede thoſe cities to the Romans, and every other city 


rhich they ſhould demand, as in alliance with their 
ommonwealth. That he conſented to pay the Ro- 
an People one half of the expences of the war. He 
oncluded, with exhorting them to remember the in- 


onſtancy of human things, and not to rely too much 


pon their preſent proſperity. That they ought to 
ſatisfied with making Europe the boundary of their 
pire, which was of immenſe extent. Thar if they 
abſolutely inſiſted upon adding ſome part of Aſia to 
t the King would have moderation enough to conſent 
o it, provided the limits of it were clearly expreſſed 
and ſettled.” | | | 
The Ambaſſador imagined that propoſals fo advan- 


geous and r mane in his ſenſe, could not be re- 


jected : but the 
the fame manner. 3 
s it had been unjuſtly undertaken by the King, they 
thought. it reaſon, that he ſhould pay the whole. 
either were they ſatisfied with his making his 
pariſons evacuate Tonia and Eolia. Their view 
as to reinſtate the liberty of all Aſia, as they had 
of all Greece : which could not be done, if the 
King did not abandon all Aſia on this ſide of mount 
aurus.“ | | : 


omans did not judge of them in 


e. * 


Heraclides, very much diſſatisfied with this public 1 


« As to the expences of the war, 


R. ze 
190. 


audience, and not being able to conſent to conditions, xxxy;;.36. 


that much exceeded his powers, endeavoured, ac- 
cording to the orders he had received, to bring over 


Scipio Africanus in particular. He declared to him Fg 
above all, that the King would reſtore his ſon to him 


without ranſom, Then, little knowing Scipio's great- 


neſs of ſoul, and the Roman chataCter, he aſſured him 


K 3 that 


134 


hy 562. that if he could obtain peace for Antiochus, tl 


of his dominions, reſervi 
more modeſtly, that he would divide 2 CE | 


dition of the Prince who has ſent vou to us. 


* that the ſtate of my fortune may diſpenſe with ti 


nothing from him. All that I can now do it to gi 
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Prince would give him whatever ſums he ſhould mu oun 
fit, and divide authority with him in the govermmm en 
to hitnſelf only the name: 
'olybius, who expreſſes thy 


King; or, if we follow . 


his kingdom with him. | Ta 

Seipio anſwered in terms to this effec: « 1 dos 
« wonder that you little know Scipio and de Rom r 
e in general, as you do not ſo much as knowthe oo 


e you pretend, that the uncertainty of ſucceſs don 
“ incline us to grant you e more cally, 

% maſter ſhould — kept poſſefſion of Lyfimachipme 
« to prevent us from entering the Che Y þ 
<« ſhould have come to meet us in the Helleſpont, un 
4 have diſputed our paſſage into Aſia. But, ou. 
c has abandoned it to us, he has received the cu ini 
e and the yoke. * Amongſt the offers he make 
« me, that of reſtoring me my ſon cannot but 
<« ſenſibly affect me. As to the reſt, I beg the God 


« want of them: at leaſt my heart will never thinkd 
them as neceſſary, and I hope they never vill þ 
capable of tempting me. If Antiochus, in cu Mort 
« for a private favour, requires only a private 
&« knowledgment, I ſhall make him ſenſible, tha 
am not ungrateful: but, as a public man, he mu 
< expect nothing from me, as it is my duty to recent 


cc him ſalutary counſel, as 4 good and faithful frient | 


« Go therefore, and tell him from me, to lay d, the 
his arms, and not to refuſe any of the conditions ' 
« peace propofed to him.?“ giv 
Antiochus could not reliſh ſuch me and h * 

0 


lie ved he ſhould run no riſque in hazarding a bi 
as it would not be paſlible after he had loft it, to in 


* Fgo ex munificentia regia maximum donum filium habebo: i i 
deos precor, ne Fre fortuna _ * animus certe non ef 
v. 8 * 
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ouncing all thoughts of an accommodation, his ſole. 
tention now was to prepare for war. 


rigin, and as their primitive country, from whence 
neas had ſet out to ſettle in Italy. The Conful 
ered facrifices to Minerva, who preſided in the ci- 
del. The joy was equal on both ſides, almoſt like 
r of fathers. and children, who meet after a long 
paration, The inhabitants of that city ſeeing: their 
ſcendants, conquerors of Africa and the 'Weſt, 
"me now to reſume Aſia, as a kingdom, which had 
longed to their forefathers, imagined that they ſaw 
um riſing out of its aſhes, and born again more illuſ- 
10us than ever. The Romans, on their ſide, felt an 
finite joy from ſeeing themſelves in the antient abode 
| their fathers, who had given birth to Rome, and to 
ontemplate in it the temples and ſtatues of the divi- 
ties common to them with that city. 


t the ſource of the river Caycus. The King was in- 
amped in the neighbourhood of Thyatira. He was 
tormed there, that P. Scipio had — carried ſick 
ela; whither he ſent him his ſon. The ſight of 
hat dear an object made an impreſſion both on his body 
mall" mind, in reſtoring joy and health to that ſick and 
ce ieted father. After having long embraced his fon, 
g fatisfied the firſt tranſports of paternal tenderneſs; 
nl Go,” ſaid he to the Ambaſſadors © go, and aſſure 
dof the King that I am extremely ſenfible of his gene- 
ns rous attention, and tell him, that at preſent I can 
gire him no other proof of my gratitude, than in 
3 vl adviſing him not to think — before he 


; knows "that I am arrived in the camp.” Perhaps 

ou ipio was im hopes that a delay of ſome days would 
ee the King time to make more ſerious reflections 

n bc had dane hitherto, and to think af concludin 

| K 4 a ſoli 


oe harder conditions upon him. Accordingly ALY R. $649. 


The Conful ſeeing nothing now that ought Go ogy 
im, continued his march, and arrived at Ilion. The RR 
omans conſidered that city as the cradle of. their xxxvii. 


Having ſet out from thence, they arrived in ſix days Ibid. 
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A $644 a ſolid peace. For of what ſervice could wry 
19% have been to the King in a battle? en 
| Though the ſuperiority of Antiochus! 8 waged 
point of number to thoſe of the Romans, was a ftron 
motive with him for hazarding a battle without de, 
lay; however, the authority of ſuch a perſon as 8 ion 
pio, upon whom he had always relied in caſe of ay; 
unfortunate accident, prevailed in his thoughts, He fert 

Paſſed the river of Phrygia, (the Hyllus acc 

to Strabo) poſted himſelf near Magneſia at the * 
of mount Sipylus, where he fortified his _— ſo 1 
to ſecure it from inſult. 
Liv, | The Conſul followed him cloſe thither- Thea orm 
XxXXVII. 37. mies were ſeveral days in view; but Antiochus di 
if not make his quit his camp. It conſiſted of ſeventy 
| thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, and fifty fou 
elephants, The Romans had in all but thirty the 
ſand men and ſixteen elephants. The Conſul ſeeing 
that the King made no motion, aſſembled his coun 
eil to deliberate upon the meaſure he ſhould take, 
caſe he ſhould perſiſt in avoiding to come to blow 
He repreſented, that the winter app 

would be neceſſary, notwithſtanding the rigour 
ſeaſon, to keep the ſoldiers incamped; or if th 
went into winter-quarters, to refer the deciſion oft 
Par to the year following.” Never did the Roman 
1 ſhew ſo much contempt 5 an enemy as on this 0 
caſion. They all cried out, that it was ' neceſſary 
march immediately againſt the enemy, and to e ere 
advantage of the ardor of the ſoldiers, who were f 
ready to paſs the foſſes and ſtorm the paliſades, Meca 
order to attack them in their camp, if he «did 
uit it. Perhaps the Conſul was deſirous to att Vt 
— the arrival of his brother, whoſe preſence woll 
have much diminiſhed his glory, 
wid. 399 The next day, after the ſituation of the enen) 
_u camp had been viewed, the Conſul made his army g 
| proach it drawn up in battle. The King, fearin 
__ a "ye delay might n his W 
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em march out. In conſequence both ſides prepared 
or an action, which was to be deciſive. 

In the ConſuPs AY all was uniform enough both 
to men and arms. It conſiſted of two Roman le- 


vo the like bodies of Latine troops. The Romans 
ere poſted in the centre, and the Latines on the two 
ings, the left of which was ſuſtained by the river. 


he Triarii. And this, properly ipeaking; was what 
ormed the main body. On the ſide of the left wing, 


n the ſame line three thouſand Achæan infantry and 
uxiliary troops of Eumenes; and next to them ſome- 
hat leſs than three thouſand horſe, eight hundred af 
hich were the troops of Eumenes, and the reſt Ro- 
nan or Latine. He placed five hundred light-armed 
Trallians or Cretans at the extremity of this wing. 
The left wing did not ſeem to have occaſion for ſuch 


nd its banks, which were very ſteep, ſufficiently de- 
ended it. He however poſted four companies of horſe 
ere. Two thouſand ſoldiers were left to guard the 


ad voluntarily followed the army. The ſixteen ele- 
hants were left behind the Triarii, to ſerve as a corps 
le reſerve and a rear-guard. It was not thought pro- 
er to oppoſe them ro thoſe of the enemy, not only 
decauſe the latter were much more numerous, (fifty- 
our to ſixteen) but becauſe the elephants of Africa, 
he only ones the Romans had, were much inferior 


ould not ſuſtain their charge. 


houſand foot, armed after the Macedonian manner, 


nded into ten imall ng" the front of each conſiſt- 
ing 


denen the boldneſs of the enemy, at length made A. &. 


ions, each of — thouſand four hundred men, and 


The firſt line of the centre was compoſed: of the Haſ 
iti: the ſecond, of the Principes ; and the third, of 


> cover and ſuſtain it, the Conſul had poſted aloft | 


reinforcement, becauſe it was judged, that the river 


amp, which were Macedonians and Thracians, that 


oth in bigneſs and ſtrength to thoſe of We 4Þs and 


The King's army was more various ; from the diver- 
nity of nations and the difference of arms. Sixteen 


Compoſed the main battle, This phalanx was di- 
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1 


2 


* 
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A R. $$. ing of fifty men by thirty- two in depth; and in cu 
* of the ſpaces between them two elephants were plac 
| © This conſtituted the principal ſtrength of the amy 
The ſight only of the elephants. gave terror. I 

were very large, and ſeemed more fo from the om 
ments of their heads and their plumes, in which 
gold, filver, purple, and ivory glittered: vain om 
ments, which invite the enemy, by the hope of ſpoily 
and do not defend an army. Theſe elephants carried 
ters upon their backs, with four combatant i 
them, not including the guide. On the right fide oi 

this. phalanx were draun up upon the fame line pu 

of the horſe: viz. fifteen hundred Gauls of Af 
(called Gallo-Græci by the Romans, and Galatzh 

the Greeks) three thouſand Cuiraſſiers armed at ij 
points; (Cataphracti) a thouſand other horſe, wi nti 

were the flower of the Medes and other neighbour 

ing people. Next them, and at ſome diftance frag 
them, were placed a troop of fixteen elephants to ſu 

port them. On the ſame ſide, extending the {anifor : 

wing, was poſted the King's.regiment, conſiſting d 
Argyrafpides, ſo called becauſe. they had ſilver buch 
lers. Beyond them, twelve hundred horſe-archersd 
the Dahæ, with which were joined two thouſand fit 
hundred others of the Myſians. Then three thouſait 
light-armed troops, partly Cretans, partly Trallians 
This wing was cloſed by four thouſand ſlingers u e ax 
archers, half Cyrtzans and half Elymæans. The let 
wing was difpoſed and ſtrengthened almoſt as the rig h 
except that before part of the cavalry were plac: o 
waggons armed with ſcyths, and beafts called di 
medaries, with Arabian archers upon them, 'who k 
ſmall ſwords ſix feet long for reaching the enemy fi 
the backs of thoſe animals. The King commandal@nb; 
the right; Seleucus his ſon, and Antipater his Wen 
phew, the left; and three Lieutenant Generals Wan t: 
main body. | | . e li 
A fog which roſe in the morning, covered Ul al! 
two armies with thick darkneſs : then a ſouth-umatoo 
drought on a wet miſt, which ſpread over the my | fide 
pe 
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din. Theſe two inconveniences did not much EY 
e Romans, but were very incommodieus to, and | 
uch againſt, the King's troops. For the former 
cupying only a moderate extent of country, could 
wever lee each other; and their arms, which were 

the moſt part folid and heavy, were not at all da- 

ed by the humidity. But the different parts of 
mochuss army were o remote, that the two ex- 
mities were ſo far from being able to ſee each other, 

at even thoſe in the centre could not diftinguiſh what | 

fed on the two wings, and the damp had relaxed 

- ſtrings of their bows and flings to Rech à degree, 

dthe thongs of their javelins, that it was Hou poſſible 

them to make uſe of them. 

Beſides this, the cars armed with ſey eyths, »% which Lir. 
ntiochus was in hopes of ſpreading terror and diſor *. 
r amongft the troops of the enemy, began the con- 

4 of his own. The form of theſe cars was as fol- 
From the midſt of the pole iſſued ten points of 

1 bout a cubit long, (a foot and an half) intended 

break and pierce whatever came before it. On 

h ſide of the yoke or ſeat were two ſcyths, the one 

vel with the ſeat itſelf, and the other turned towards 

e round; the firſt to cut obliquely, the other to 
(thoſe from top to bottom who ſhould have fallen, 

ſhould endeavour to creep under. And laſtly, at 

e axes of each wheel two more ſcyths were faltened. 

the ſame ſituation and for the ſame effect. Antio- 

us conceiving, that if he placed theſe cars in the 

r or the centre, the drivers of them would be oblig-- 

o make them paſs through his troops, poſted them 

the front, as we have ſaid already. | 
Eumenes, who was acquainted with this kind of 

Imbat, and how doubtful an aid it was, if care was 

ken to frighten the horſes who drew the cars, rather 

an to attack them cloſe, ordered the Cretan archers, 

e ſingers, and the horſe armed with javelins, not to 

all in a body againſt them, but divided in ſmall 

a00ns, and to ſhower their darts upon them from 


* des, raiſing great cries at the ſame time. 
Pi; His 
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A. R. $5% His orders were executed, and had all th Face 
he expected. As ſoon as thoſe cars ſet |forwards, wy 


raiſed on all ſides, and overwhelmed with ſton 


| horſes, fled themſelves, and left all uncovered ai 


animals, had learnt how to evade their impetus 
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this was in a manner the prelude of the battle, Mei 
horſes which drew them, terrified with the horrid cri 


darts, and javelins, took the bridle in their teech Me 
away in diſorder on every ſide in the ſpace beten 
the two armies without feeling the reins, and tum 
againſt their own troops, as well as againſt the came: 
This empty bugbear being thus diſperſed, the atm 
came to blows. a og: rn 
But this firſt terror ſoon occaſioned the loſs of twill 
King's whole army. For the troops, who were na gh 
theſe cars, terrified by the diſorder and fright: of th 


3 * 
* 


without defence quite as far as the Cuiraſſiers. TW 
latter, attacked by the Roman cavalry, could not ful 
tain the charge, and broke that inſtant, mam will" 
maining upon the place, becauſe the weight of tht 
arms would not admit them to eſcape by fligh 
The whole left wing was put to the rout, and cam 
diforder and conſternation as far as the main bo 
formed by the phalanx. „ „„ a 

The Roman legions then attacked it with adi 
tage, the phalanx not being able to uſe their lol 
Pikes, becauſe the flying troops fell in amongſt then fed 
ad hindered them from acting, whilſt the Romans dl - 
charged their javelins upon them from all ſides. Tl 
elephants diſpoſed in the intervals of the-phalan 
were of no aid to them. The Roman ſoldiers, 4 
cuitomed in the wars of Africa to fight with tho 


either in piercing their flanks with their javelins, ( 
if they could approach them, by cutting their hal 
with their ſwords. The firſt ranks of the phala Th 
were then put in diſorder, and the Romans had altes 
began to cut the rear in pieces, which had been | 
rounded, when they were informed that their left 
was in great danger. | 
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The Conſul, convinced that his left would be ſuf- A. R. 562. 
ciently defended by the ſteep banks of the river, had ge . 
fined it with only four companies of cavalry, who 
ad even removed from the river to join; the reſt. of 
e army. Antiochus, from the right where he com- 
anded, perceived this opening, and moved thither 
attack the enemy with his auxiliary troops and 
-avy-armed - cavalry; and he not only puſhed the 
omans in front, but filing off on the ſide of the 
er, began to take them in flank. The Roman 
walry having been pat in diſorder, and taken to 
icht, the infantry ſoon followed it, and did not ſtop 
I they arrived in ſight of their camp. 
M. Æmilius, the military Tribune, had remained 
here to guard it. When he ſaw the Romans come 
ying thither, he went out with all his troops to meet 
em, reproaching them with their cowardice and 
dameful flight. He did more, and ordered his troops 
d kill the firſt of thoſe they met flying without mercy, 
at ſhould refuſe to face about. This order, given 
time, and punctually executed, had all its effect. 
he greater dread ſurmounted the leſs. The flying 
Idiers firſt ſtopped, and then returned to the battle. 
Emilius, with his body of troops, which conſiſted of 
vo thouſand men, all brave and enured to war, op- 
ſed the King, who vigorouſly purſued thoſe that 
ed. Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, upon the 
vice he received of the diſorder of the left wing, flew 9 
dit, and arrived ſeaſonably with two hundred horſe. 
intiochus, ſeeing that thoſe he purſued before, re- 
med to the charge, and that the troops who arrived, 
me from the camp, and others from the battle, 
cre upon the point of puſhing him on all ſides, turn- 
d his back in his turn, and retired with precipitation. 
The Romans being thus victorious on the right and 
it wings, paſſing over the heaps of dead bodies, eſpe- 
* ally in the centre, where they had found moſt re- a 
fance, in effect of the bravery of the troops, and 

here the flight had been moſt difficult through the 

eight of the arms, ran towards the camp of = — 
ea 
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2 Featetl to plunder it. Ihe horſe of Eumenes fir» 


_ ftrength of his army, and had hitherto paſſed for i 
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afterwards thoſe of the Conſul, purſued the enemy; 
che plain, killing all 93 — 
what was maſt pernicious to the flying: troops, w 
ing the cars, elephants; and camels. For hey 
2 on all ſides, and throwing down one's Whe 
through their eagernels to eſcape the victor, A | 
cruſhed under the feet of thoſe animais. More wills. 
Killed in the camp than in the battle. For t li 
chither flight — moſt of the defeated, and toe 
fought with moſt obRinacy there before the ines 
ments, in hopes of being ſuſtamerl- by thoſe. thut 
been left in the camp to guard it. Jn-confequeg 
the Romans, who had expected to carry it on the fi ¶ ro 
Aflault, inraged with having been ſtopt ſe long u ei 
gates, ſhed more blood than they, WOE: i On 
Das they entered it ſooner. ; 
Antiochus loſt fifty — bt d a 6 
fant horde i this-buttle.) Ide number bs - pril 
ers amounted to only fourteen hundred men. 
elephants were alſo taken with their — 0 
were wounded on the ſide of the Romans; on 
left only three hundred foot and fourfcore horſe up 
the ſpot. Eumenes Joſt only twenty · ive of his troop 
The next day they fiript the dead of chen pai p pn 
aſſembled their pnſoners. | 
Ir is obſerved, that one of the cauſes of the Jak 
this battle, was the. manner in which the Kang i 
drawn up his phalanx. It conſtituted the prancip 


zincible. i confifted folely of old, warlike, ier 
foldiers, full of vipour and courage. In order then 
fore to have enabled them to do hum muſt ferwice, 
ſhould have given them leſs depth and more front 
whereas by drawing them up two- and- thirty ny | 
rendered half of them auclels, and poſted nem 
troops upon the reſt of che front, without —— | 
experience, in which he ought to have place. no cl 
fidence. Antiochus, in this, had however on 
followed che method obſerycd by Philip and - 


00 


tÞ, { 


* 
(of | 
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or in proceſs of time, able Generals ceduced the 
jepth to ſixteen, and even to eight, acoonding to the 
igency of different caſes and different occaions. 


Minor, which came either immediately, or ſoan after, 
o ſubmit to the Romans. Neither Hannibal nor 
dcipio were preſent in this battle. The; firſt was 


ther continued fick at Elæa. an den e 
Antiochus having fled wich ſome of his | people, ar- 
ived about midnight at Sardis with a ſmall number of 
roops, which he had picked up on his way. There, 
ing informed that his ſon Seleucus, and ſame of the 
rrandees-of his court, had retired ta Apamæa, he 
t out towards the end af the night for that place 
vich his wife and daughter. They ſoon after paſſed 
Mount Taurus with the utmoſt diligence to enter 


us brother P. Scipio joined him, having ſet uut as foon 
his health would permit. It was there that a trum- 
et from Antiochus came to deſire Scipio Africanus 
o prevail upon the Conful his brother, that chat Prince 
night ſend Ambaſſadors to him, which was granted 
um. Some days after the King ſent Zeuns, ho 
ad been 3 of Lydia, and Antipater hs ne- 
new, They applied firſt to Eumenes, whom they 
ele ved rhe moſt averſe to peace on actount uf che 
ment quarrels betwern him and Antidochus. But 
aving found him more tractable chan either they or 
be King had expected, they went to P. Scipio, who 
reſented them to the Conſul. That General aſſembled 
s whole council to give them audience, and when 
ney were introduced to them: Romans, (ſaid 
Zeuxis) without ſeeking to excuſe ourſelves, we 
only aſk you what we are to do to expiate the im- 
prudence into which Antiochus has fallen, and to 
induce you to forgive him, and grant him HR. | 
cc Ou 


ger, who drew. up their phalanx in the fame manner. 2 


The fruit of this victory: gained at Magneſia near Liv. _ 
ipylus, was the ſurrender of all the cities of Aa 


The Conſul had already arrived at Sardis, here Liv. il. 


. R. 562.4. You have always with generoſity and) greatneſ 
e © ſoul pardoned the Kings and States you have 000 


as. Romans was ready. P. Scipio, who was appointel 


"<« after a victory, which renders you matters of the 
Univerſe? * Laying: aſide all animoſity againſ 
“ mortals, you ſhould have no thoughts for. the fu 


* have vouchſafed to beſtow. As to our courag 


« when the Senate and People of Rome ſhall hat 


_ Efty thouſand pounds ſterling: Thoſe of Eubcea were ſomething 


8. 
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c come. How much more ought you to do ſo noy 


< ture; but, after the example of the Gods, to pu 
< dot ended good toimenkin* . 0; rm 


Befare: the Amballaddreidarivedy» the aner ata 


to make it, ſpoke to them to the following effec; 
«« + Of all the things, which are naturally dependan 
c on the Gods, we poſſeſs only thoſe which the 


« which depends only upon us, it has always been the 
« ſame, in whatſoever ſituation we have been. Ay 
ill fortune has never been able to depreſs it, prof 
« perity is not capable of exalting it. To prove what 
*I ſay, I might mention the example of your Ha- 
& nibal, if I had not your own to ſet before you; 
When we had paſſed the Helleſpont, before we had 
<« ſeen your camp and army, whilft the event af the 
% war was {tilt uncertain, you came to treat with us q 
% peace. Now the ſame conditions, which we then 
« propoſed to you, when things were equal on both 
« ſides, we now propoſe again, when you are de. 
« feated and we victorious. You ſhall: abandon all 
« you poſſeſs in Europe, and in Aſia on this {ide dl 
« Mount Taurus. Jou ſhall give us, for the charges 
« of the war, fifteen thouſand + Euboic talents, five 
„hundred down, and two thouſand five hundred 


« ratified the treaty. You ſhall pay the remainia 


poſitis jam adverſus omnes mortales certaminibus, haud ſecuy 
quam deos, conſulere & parcere vos generi humano oportet, Liv. 

Romani, ex iis qu in dem immortalium poteſtate erant, & 
habemus, quæ dii dederunt. Animos, qui noſtræ mentis ſunt, eol- 
dem in omni fortuna geſſimus, gerimuſque ; neque eos ſecundæ 16 
extulerunt, nec adverſe minuerunt. Liv. : . 6 

1 Fifteen Attic talents would be about two millions two hundred ict: 


c. twelve 
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welve thouſand in twelve equal annual payments. A. R. 562+ 
Ir is alſo juſt, that you ſhould pay Eumenes four 1 3 
hundred talents, and the reſt of the corn, which was 
due to his father. When you have accepted theſe 
conditions, that we may rely upon your executing 
them, you ſhall give us twenty hoſtages, which we 
ſhall chuſe. But the Roman People can never be 
ifured of being at peace with a Prince, who keeps 
Hannibal at his court. We therefore previoully to 
all things demand that you deliver him up to us, 

3 well as Thoas the Ætolian, who has moſt con- 
tributed in exciting this war. The King, by de- 

kying too long, will make peace when his fortune 

x become more precarious. If he delays longer, 

let him know, that it is more difficult to make 

the fortune of Kings deſcend from its greateſt 

height to a middling condition, than to precipi- 

tate it from the latter to the loweſt ſtate.” T 5 
Scipio's diſcourſe begins with a maxim, which 

ms great, but is really ſo only through pride. This 
lintion between external goods, dependant upon 
vidence, and thoſe of the Pal dependant ſolely up- 

human will, is the conſtant and almoſt univerſal 
nion of the Pagan world. Cicero explains himſelf pe Nat. 
this head ſtill much more ſtrongly by the mouth of Deor. XI. 
ta, who, as well as himſelf, was of the ſe& of the 9“, 57. 
tademics. “ All I men, ſays he, are convinced, 
it they hold all fortuitous and exterior goods from 
: Gods, as well as all the conveniences of life, but 
tvirtue, Was there ever man who thanked the 

dds, that he was a good man? No certainly: but 

> Gods are thanked for riches, honours, and health. 


Four hundred thouſand crowns. + | 

Siat regum majeſtatem difficilius à ſummo faſtigio ad medium 
dab, quam à mediis ad ima præcipitari. Liv. SS 

Hoc quidem omnes mortales ſic habent, externas commoditates— 
l3{ habere : virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam deo retulit. 
um quis quod bonus vir eſſet, gratias diis egit unquam ?-At, quod 
, quod honoratus, qudd incolumis. Jovemque optimum, maxi- 
n. ob eas res appellant, non qudd nos juſtos, temperantes, ſapien- 


eficiat, ſed quod ſalyos, incolumes, opulentos, copioſos. 
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A.R. 562. Jupiter i is called, moſt good, moſt potent, not bey 
—_— he makes us juſt, prudent, wiſe; but becauſt he 
1 55 fords us protection, ſafety, riches; and health” 7 


by 18. Horace alſo thought, which he e Ly 
een in mee two lines : 3 


Sed ſatis eft erare Fe vem, gue donat & auf. 
Det vitam, det opes: aquum mi am ipſe a 


Theſe are the ſentiments. men 1 Ron from the cor 
tion of their nature, which is averſe to ſuffering 
juſt dependance, wherein the creature is in fg 
God in all things in general and without except 
Liv. The Ambaſſadors of Antiochus had orders 9 
xxxvii.45. cept all the conditions the Romans ſhould thing 
1 preſcribe: ſo that there was nothing farther in qu 
8 on the King's part, but to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rt 
The Conſul diſtributed his troops into the cih 
Magneſia upon the Meander, of Tralles, and I 
ſus, to quarter there during the winter, Some 
after the hoſtages he had demanded of the King, 
brought him to the laſt place. Eumenes ſet out 
Rome at the ſame time with that Prince's Amd 
dors; and they were followed by thoſe of all the 
- ferent States of Aſia. | 
As ſoon as Hannibal and Thoas were 9 
a treaty was negotiating, rightly judging that 
ſhould” be ſacrificed, both Eee for their a 
before it vas concluded. | 


"RF 3 3 If 

A. R. 563. M. ie NozgiLIOR. | th 

Ant. A : rs * Imb 
189. Cx. Manutvs VuLso. | 


lomit here ſome facts of tle pieeedin fen 
which I ſhall return. bs 
Under theſe new Conſuls 3 at Rome M. 
relius Cotta, L. Scipio's lieutenant, with the Am! 
ſadors of Antiochus, King Eumencs, and the.Aml 
 Hadors of the Rhodians. 
e. Cotta related, firſt in the Senate, and then in in 
XI.. embly of the People, all that had paſſed in 
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© br ſuch great ſucceſſes, and forty great victims 
9 ſacrif ice. ; | | 8 


ion and thankſgivings were decreed for three A. R. 
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udience was then given to Eumenes referably to'Liv... 
ters. He began by thanking the Senate in . 


754 


words for the diftinguiſhed protection they had Þoiyb: 


. ed him, in delivering himſelf and his brother 
au the ſiege carried on againſt Pergamus the capital 
os dominions, and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt 
e euſt enterprizes of Antiochus. He then con- 
Wa lated the Romans upon the ſucceſs of their arms 
and land, and upon the glorious victory they 
? WJ latcly obtained, by which they had driven Antio- 
ae our of Europe, and all that part of Aſra on this 


of Mount Taurus. He added, that as to what 


90 ted to his perſon and the ſervices he had endeavour- 
ce render the Commonwealth, he choſe, chat the 


ze ſhould be informed of them rather by the Ro- 
Generals than from his own mouth.“ 5 

modeſt a reſerve was generally approved: but 
s deſired expreſsly to ſay wherein the Senate and 
le of Rome could oblige him, and what he ex- 


ed WF rvard were propoſed to him by others, he ſhould. 
the liberty to aſk the advice of ſo illuſtrious a body 


id making demands that might be deemed im- 


f he expected all he could hope, he thought it 
Imbent on him to refer himſelf ſolely to their gene- 
Y. He was again preſſed to explain himſelf clear- 
id without ambiguity. In this mutual conteſt of 
nels and deference, Eumenes not being able to 
b much the better of himſelf as to comply, quit- 
tie aſſembly. The Senate, liowever, perſiſted in 


year 


M. 
Am 
Ami 
knew what ſuited himſelf, and was moſt for his in- 
l. He was therefore made to return; and obliged 
plain himſelf. 7” = 

L 2 Eumenes 


en in 
in 3 


ed from them; aſſuring him that he might rely. 
n their good will. He replied, © that if the choice 


lpe&t to the anſwer it was proper for him to give, 


eſt and exceſſive: but as it was from the Senate 


opinion; and their reaſon was, that oy the 
f 


. * » 
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be The Ambaſſadors of Antiochus were heard & 
xxxvil. 55. thoſe of the Rhodians. They confined themſelves 


. 
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A. R. 563. Eumenes then made a very fine ſpeech, the 3 
| her 42 of which was to demand of the Roman Peg 
dy way of recompence for his ſervices great par 
Aſia Minor, which had been taken from Antioch 

But, as he knew, that the Rhodians would opg 

his demands under very ſpecious pretexts, he pn 

oully refuted all that they had to ſay contrary to 
intereſts, e the Rhodians on being adn 
aving ſpoke modeſtly of th 

| ſervices, repreſented in a lively manner, that it v 
the honour of the Roman People to reinſtate the lj 


ted to audience, after 


ty of all the cities of Aſia, as they had of Greece, 


- Thoſe two ſpeeches, the ſubſtance and a great ma 


ſtrokes of which Livy has copied from Polybius, 


very eloquent: but as they regard the intereſts of 
States of Aſia more than thoſe of the Romans, an 
have related them with ſufficient extent in the Anti 


Hiſtory, I thought it neceſſary to. omit them here, 


aſking, that the Senate would be pleaſed to ratify 


peace, which L. Scipio had granted them. They 


Jo, and ſome days after, it was alſo ratified in the 
ſembly of the People. The treaty of peace was 
lemnly concluded in the Capitol between the Sen 
and Roman People of one ſide, and Antipater, 
principal Ambaſſador and nephew of Antiochus, 
the other. „ = ew} 
Audience was afterwards given to the other de 
ties of Aſia, fo which it was anſwered in general, 
the Senators, according to antient cuſtom, would k 
ten commiſſioners into Aſia, to make ſuch regulati 
as ſhould be proper, of which the ſubſtance ſhould 


wid. 56, very near as follows: that Eumenes ſhould be put 


to poſſeſſion of all the countries that had been un 
Antiochus on this ſide of Mount Taurus, exe 
Lycia and Caria: thoſe countries included all Ly 
nia, the two Phrygias, Myſia, the cities of Lydia. 
Ionia, except thek which were free at the time 
battle was Rough with Antiochus : that all the c 


7 


—— 
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Alia, which had paid tribute to Attalus King of A, R. 563. ' 
amus, ſhould alſo pay. tribute to Eumenes his Ms | 
That thoſe which had been tributary to Antio- . | 
b, ſhould be free and exempt from all impoſts. 


opp: as to what regarded the Rhodians, they were 
© prefnted Lycia, and that part of Caria in the neigh- 
Ie mood of their iſland beyond the Meander, 


i the cities, towns, forts and lands, extending to- 


of Mes Piſidia, except the places which had been free 
was r the victory over Antiochus. Eumenes and the 
ic ans ſeemed very well ſatisfied: with this regula · 
ce, , which really was highly advantageous to them, 


he war with Antiochus made way for three tri- Liv. 
hs at Rome. The firſt was that of Man. Acilius, 7575 
 trumphed over Antiochus and the tolians. 


ung: {cond was granted to L. Amilius Regulus, who 
Anti defeated Polyxenidas, Admiral of the fleet of 
ere, WWochus by ſea. N 
d e time after, L. Scipio arrived at Rome, and Ibid. 5). 
ehe al his brother by a glorious, ſirname, he aſſumed : 
tify t of Aſiaticus. He related his ſucceſſes in Afia 
hey ic Senate and People, The Romans returned the 
the s folemn thankſgivings for ſo conſiderable a vic- 
was and granted their General the honour of a tri- 
Sent, which he had ſo juſtly deſerved. This tri- 
cr, , in outward ſhew, exceeded. that of Scipio 


canus : but on the fide of danger and difficulty of 
rar, and importance of actions, was as much in- 
to it, as L. Scipio was to his brother, or An- 
us to Hannibal. He exhibited to the eyes of the ' 
ple two hundred and thirty-four enſigns, twelve 
ed and twenty elephants teeth, two hundred and 
g four gold crowns, a conſiderable quantity of 
land filver either in ingots, coined or wrought 
of all kinds. Beſides which he cauſed two and 
eng Lenerals of armies, Governors of provinces, or 
Lords of the court of Antiochus to be led be- 
us chariot. He cauſed twenty-five denarii to be 
ted to each ſoldier, (about twelve ſhillings) 
as much to the Centurions, and thrice to the 
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A. . $53 horſe. After his triumph, he cauſed twice the i 


1 


Antiochus. It was almoſt a year after the epi 
of his conſulſhip, when he had this triumph. 


the riches it brought thither, a taſte for lun 
voluptuouſneſs. For it is to this victory over A 
chus and the conqueſt of Aſia, that Pliny dates] 


wealth, and of the fatal change that happened i 
Aſia conquered by the arms of Rome; in in 
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— 


pay and proviſions to be given the troops, as be 
done before in Aſia immediately after the def 


i. = © 


Thus ended the war with Antiochus, "whit 
not of long duration, coſt the Romans little hi 
and however very much conduced to aggramdine 
empire. But at the ſame time this victory abt 
tributed in another manner to the ruin and pen 
of the ſame empire, by introducing at Rome 


corruption of the manners of the Roman Com 


conquered Rome by its vices. F oreign riches put 
end to the love of poverty and the antient fimpli 
which had been the principles of its honou 
ſtrength. + Luxury, which entered Rome as mn 
umph with the ſuperb ſpoils of Aſia, brought wi 
in its train all kinds of diſorders and cid; ' 
more havock there than the moſt numerous 
could have done, and in that manner aveng 


Sina globe. G „ 2 


9 83 vicit, vitiis victus eſt. SENES. de, ö 
+ Prima peregrinos obſcœna pecunia mores 
Intulit, & turpi ee ſecula luxu | 

Divitiz molles E 
Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex 00 | 
Paupertas Roma perit ———— ' ie ca 
| Sævior armis 3 
Luxuria incubuit, ricumque ulciſcitur 3 15 a 
. W Satyr 6 K wit 
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EFLECTIONS upon the Conpucr of the 
ROMANS. in teſpect to the Grecian Co- 
onna Fu, and the Kinos as well of Eu 
zorx and AA, and at the ſame Time upon 


* 7 
> 7 
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„ K , 4 


Olm | 


by inſenſible degrees, but however rapid enough, 
kit at length attains its final purpoſe. , . 
We muſt admit, that this people on certain occa- 

L * . Py ö ; © BYEAS | $64 &+ # 


1s ſhew-a-mod 


ching of the kind. to be found. in Hiſtory, and to 
ich we cannot juſtly refuſe our admiration. Was 
xe ever a more ſhining and glorious day, than that 
which the Roman People, after having ſuſtained a 
g and dangerous; war, paſſed ſeas, and exhauſted 
r og eg 


il the Republics, and cities. of Greece, deſiring no 
der fruit of their Boar: 7 the exalted pleaſure 
doing good to a People, whom the remembrance 
7 of their antient renown rendered dear to them? 
e cannot read the narration of what paſſed on that 
nous day, without being foftened even to tears, 
Lwithout giving way to a kind of enthuſiaſtic eſteem 
ladmiration for ſo generous a People. 
If this deliverance of the Grecian cities had been 


1 


teficence of mind, and the conduct of the Romans 


+ 4 | Bur, 


the Relation which all theſe Events have to the | 


pidered only, from outward. appearance, are above 


nd in a general aſſembly, that they reſtore liberty, 


rely void of intereſt, had no other principle but 


| never deviated, from fuch laudable ſentiments, 
ng could certainly be greater or more glorious. 
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But, if we enter a little beyond this ſhining ougd 
we eaſily diſcern, that this pretended moderation! 
the Romans had its ſource in a profound policy, 
indeed and prudent according to the maxims of 
ambitious, bat far from that noble diſintereſtec 
which hiſtorians have ſo much cried up on the or 
ſion in queſtion. It may be ſaid, that the Greeks ert 
this time abandoned themſelves to a/very'ill-found 

joy, believing themſelves actually free, "becauſe 

Romans declared them ſ o. 
Two powers, at the time of which we are ſpeakin 
divided Greece, the Greek Republics and Maced 
nia, and they were always at war: the one to preſen 
the wrecks of their antient liberty, and the other i 
tally to ſubject and enſlave them. The Romans w 
were perfectly ſenſible of this fituation of Gre 
rightly perceived, that they had nothing to fear fro 
theſe petty Republics, weakened by time, inteſti 
diviſions, and the wars they had to ſuſtain witho 
doors. But Macedonia, which had warlike troop 
that did hot loſe ſight of the glory of their anti 
Kings, had formerly extended their conqueſts to th 
extremities of the world, ſtill retained a warm, thouy 
chimerical, deſire of univerſal monarchy, and hat 
kind of natural alliance with the Kings of Egypt an" 
Syria, deſcended from the ſame origin, and united r: 
the common intereſts of regal power: Macedonia, WW 
fay, gave juſt alarms to Rome, which, after the Ae 
duction of Carthage, could have no other obſtacles thu 

her ambitious deſigns than thoſe powerful kingdom n 

that divided the reſt of the univerſe between them, e. 

in particular Macedonia, which was nearer Italy th 

, oO 

Rome therefore had in view to counterpoize th 

Macedonian power, and to deprive Philip of the al 

he flattered himſelf with having from Greece. Th 

aid would perhaps hve atialip Be capable of render 
ing him invincible by the Romans, if all Greece hai 
joined with Macedonia againſt the common enemy dor 
To prevent this union fatal to their views, the Re 


. 
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is 9 


Macedonia had always diſputed with them. 


he public aſſemblies to diſtruſt the cloud gather- 


adful tempeſt, that would wreck them 


tection, with great goodneſs : they aided them a- 
their diviſions, and in putting an end to the trou- 


m their Allies for all theſe ſervices. By this means 
r authority was eſtabliſhed by degrees, and pre- 
ed the People for an entire ſubjection to it. 
Accordingly, under pretext of offering them their 
ad offices, of entering into their intereſts, and of 
unciling them to each other, they rendered them- 
es the ſupreme arbitrators of thoſe, to whom t 


te ſenſe as their freed men, They ſent commiſſion- 
% them to hear their complaints, to examine their 


tothe articles to which they could not make them 
* upon the ſpot, they invited them to ſend their 
nies to Rome. They afterwards ſummoned ſuch 
wntatively as refuſed to comply, obliged them to 


pear 


ns declared highly for theſe Republicks, and made 

their glory to take them under their protection, 

tout any other apparent deſign, than to defend 
zoainſt their oppreſſors. And in order to attach 

m by a ſtronger tie, they induſtyiouſly profeſs, as 

rard of their fidelity, that they will protect their 

of which all the Republicks were jealous be- 

nd all poſſibility of expreſſion, and which the Kings 


The bait was moſt artfully prepared, and greedily 
lowed by the Greeks, moſt of whom carried their 
xs no farther, But the moſt judicious and pene- 
ying diſcovered the danger concealed; under this 
x, and from time to time admoniſhed the People 
zi the Weſt, and which ſoon would change into a 
Nothing at firſt was more candid and equitable, | 
n the conduct of the Romans. They treated te 
es end States, which put themſelves under their 
nt their enemies: they were induſtrious in appeaſ- 


8 that aroſe amongſt them, and required nothing 


{ reſtored liberty, and whom they conſidered in 


Wns on both ſides, and to terminate their diviſions. 


al their cauſes before the Senate, and even to ap- 
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pear there perſonally... From arbitrators and megj 
tors become judges, t vey. ſoon aſſumec the tone? 
maſters, conſidered their decrees as. irrevocable d 
fions, were highly offended if they were got ima 
diately ſubmitted ©. and. treated a ſecond! 8 ul 
rebellion, 5 odd w 
Thus the Senate of Rome ſet itſelf v 
Preme tribunal of the univerſe, judgihg rates an 
ings in the laſt reſort. At the end of every War 
determined the puniſhments and rewards each þ 
deſerved. It deprived the conquered People of. p 
of their lands, to reward the Allies of the Commg 
wealth with them; wherein there Was a double a 
vantage. It attached Kings. to Rome from which f 
had little to fear, and much to hope; and then 
weakefled others, from whom. Rome had noibing 
liope, and much to fear. 
We ſhall ſee one of the principal, magiſtrates of 
Achæan Republic <© highly complain in apublic; 
ſembly of this unjuſt uſurpation of a ſoyereign auth 
rity; and demand by what right the Romans held 
haughty a ſway over them. ff their Commonneal 
was not as free and independent. as that of Road 
By what title they, pretended to ſubject the Ache 
to give them an account. of their conduct? It thi 
15 approve the intermeddling of the Achzans 
their affairs ? And. whether things. ought. not to 
equal on both ſides?“ All theſe reflextons Were] 
founded in reaſon, and unanſwerable; and the R 
mans had nothing. to check but the law of d 
f ſtrongeſt. 

Rome acted in the ſame manner, and obſckredl 
ſame policy, with regard to Kings. She firſt attach 
thoſe hg were weakeſt, and leaſt, capable of reſiſt 
her, to Herſelf. She gave them the title of All 
which in ſome meaſure rendered. them ſacred. and: 
violable, and which in reſpe& to them Was a kind 
ſafe-guard againſt more powerful Princes. She y 
induſtrious to augment their revenues, and. extel 
their dominions, to ſhew what was to be exp 
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one n of Pergamius to ſo-high'a.degree of greatneſs. 

le 4 i; proceſs of time the Romans under various pre- 
s attacked theſe great Potentates, who were the 

ful (ers of Europe and Aſia. And with what Hhaugh- 


peß did they not treat them, even before victory? 


theſ rful King is incloſed within a narrow circle 
tes an 1 i citizen of Rome, and obliged to give | 
10 Leger before he quits it: what an. ghtineſs was ; 
C 


z But, after having conquered Si” in what 


of aner are they treated? They order them to give 
mm em their children, and the heirs to their crown as 
i enges, and ſecurities for their good behaviour, 
lich 


make them lay down their arms, forbid _ to make 
tber war or alliances without their g 

ive them beyond mountains, and ä —— 
aye them only an empty title, a phantom of s 


thetel Cl 
bing 


of i jonty, diveſted of its rights and advantages. 
Ulic | It cannot be doubted, : but that Providence had 
5 leltined the Romans to be the Lords of the world, 
eld. 


ptheir future greatneſs had been foretold in the ſerip- 
res. But theſe divine oracles were unknown to 
em; beſides which the prediction of their W xe_N 
id not juſtify their ambition, Mhich God ; 
ed to employ. for the execution of the deſigns he 
d decreed from all eternity. Though it be diffi- 
t to be aſſured, and ſtill more to prove, that they 
ad formed the plan of univerſab dominion from the 

it muſt be owned, on examining their conduct 
attentively, that they acted as if they always had this 
ew, and that a kind of inſtinct had induced them ; 
conform to it in all things. 6 
However it were, we ſee by the event, i in what this 
traordinary moderation of the R » fo much 
waited by their panegyriſts, terminated. Enemies to 
lie liberty of all people, and full of contempt: for 
lings and regal power, conſidering the whole univerſe 
s their prey, their infatiable ambition took in the con- 
et of the world: they indiſcriminately ſeized all 
Movinces and kingdoms, and included alt the youre | 
Q 
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of the earth under their yoke: in a word, they (et Mace 
other bounds to their vaſt deſigns but ſuch as they vr 
forced to ſet by deſarts and ſeas. And this we h. 
evidently fee in che-fequel. © HSE 

Hitherto we have ſeen the glorious ages of the Con 
. monwealth. Ambition, which always was the foul o em. 
all the enterprizes of the Romans, tm via e 
ſo many glorious actions, ſuch excellent qualities, ai 
ſhining virtues, that, eſpecially with ſuch great ſu" | 
ceſſes, it may not ſeem very reproachable, and ma" 
even be conſidered as a mark of great and noble ſent 
ments, that riſe above the pitch of vulgar ſouls, ai * 
which alone can conduce to the glory and augment: | 
tion of a State: at leaft this is the idea the Pag: 
have of it. This ambition will not always be fo mc 
deſt and reſerved. It will ſoon appear without yell 
or diſguiſe; and in the latter times of the Com 
monwealth, it will riſe to exceſſes, which will occa 
ſion its ruin, and change the form of the goyeny 
ment, | 3 TE $115 ; bo 

I have faid, that Providence deſtined the Roman 

to be the future Lords of the Univerſe. This truth, 
which is founded upon revelation, and conſequently 
is inconteſtable, becomes more and more evident; and 
with the leaſt attention to the ſeries and order of the 
events which hiſtory preſents us, we perceive, that 
every thing has relation to, and carries on, the great 
and eternal deſign of God concerning the eftabliſh- 
ment of his Church. In proportion as the time of | 
the Incarnation approaches, the conqueſts of the Ro- 
mans become more rapid, and have manifeſtly more . 
of prodigy in them. They haſten on to prepare the 5 
empire, in which the divine reign of the Son of God 
is to be eſtabliſhed. They render the preaching of 
the Goſpel more eaſy and immediate; by uniting all 
nations, ſo different in manners, cuſtoms, languages, 
and intereſts, under one and the fame government, 
which will have the ſame laws, polity, commerce, mo- 
rals, in which the moſt rational ſyſtem of law that WW i; 
the Pagan world has hitherto produced, will = A 
; Place: 
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ce; a ſyſtem that prohibirs polygamy, inceſtuous 


e diforders ſo common, and ſo authorized in Syria, 


exander, and divided into four principal monarchies, 
ms to perceive, that the end of its duration ap- 
aches, and haſtens to give place to the fourth em- 
re, dey by the prophet Daniel, which is to ſwal- 


ger to incorporate them in itſelf, and laſtly to ſubject 


d Sovereign of all ages. | CO 
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man Hiſtory, I thought it proper to throw toge- 
erin the ſame place what is moſt eſſential to the 


ader a juſt and ſufficient idea of the. 
The honour of a triumph was 1 the Romans 
e moſt ſhining and glorious reward of military merit, 
the deſcription of what paſſed in it will ſoon ſhew. 
Iccordingly it was the moſt affecting object of the 
mbition of Generals, and at the ſame time a powerful 


zen ative for ſignalizing themſelves in the command of 
Ji Wes by actions of valour and prudence, and for gain- 
e of Fs victories over enemies that might render them 


orthy of that honour. N | 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, a * Prince born 


the | ta 
ood" off, was the firſt, who, after having conquered 
ore neighbouring ſtates, re-entered the city in tri- 
ph with his victorious army, in the midſt of the ac- 


anations and applauſes of the whole city. 

There were two' different kinds of triumphs. The 
at, properly called Triumphus : and the leſs, called 
i "pl einn factis vir magnificus, tum factorum oſtentator haud mi- 

M, IV. 1. 10. "I Se 5 
| Ovatio. 


uriages, arbitrary and licentious divorces, and all 


pt, and the Eaſt, The third empire formed by 


up all the empires and ſtates of the univerſe, in 


em to JE Sus CHRIST, the King of Kings, the Lord 


18 triumphs are frequently mentioned in the Ro- 


nowledge of this ſubject, and moſt proper to give the 


r great actions, and who had the talent of ſetting - 


157 


158 
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Ovatio. The latter is believed to be ſo called HH 


cauſe a ſheep was ſacrificed in it, whereas a bull w; 
the offering in the great triumph. The Ora 
was granted, either when the victory was not vel 
confiderable, or when it was gained in the province mur 
another, or by a General who had commanded with 
out being inveſted with the office of Prætor or-Confil 
or laſtly, when the enemy were contemptible, as n 
volted flaves. e 

The difference between the great and little triump 


was, that in the latter the perſon who triumphed en 


not drawn in a chariot, but entered the city on fo O 
without wearing the habit of triumph, not with n 
crown of laurel but of myrtle; and not to the ſoun 
of trumpets, but only of flutes. In a word, this ue; 
umph was much leſs ſolemn than the great one. 1 
* Conſul Poſtumius Tubertus was the firſt that tri 
umphed in this manner the 25 fſt year of Rome. 
The great triumph was granted only for conſide 
able victories, and, according to a law mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus, it was neceſſary, that at leaſt fivi 
thouſand of the enemy ſhould have been killed i 
the battle itſelf, and a much leſs number of the cid 
zens-— What had given occaſion for this law, was Mir 
exceſſive ambition of ſome Generals, who, for expe eat. 
ditions and battles of little importance, demanded 1 
permiſſion to enter Rome in triumph. And that th 
law might not be rendered ineffectual by fraud and 
deceit, a ſecond was paſſed,” which obliged Genera 
to take an oath to the Quæſtor of the city, that thr 
number of the enemies and citizens killed in the btb. 


. tle, mentioned in their letters to the Senate, was cons \ 


formable to truth, and that they had neither ang 
mented the one, nor leſſened the other 

The honour of triumph was ſolely granted for har 
ing extended the limits of the State, and not for has 


+ Triumphans de Sabinis Poſtumius Tubertus, qui primus omni 
um ovans ingreſſus urbem eſt, quoniam rem leviter fine cruore geſe lice 


rat, myrto Veneris Victricis coronatus inceflit=Hzc poſtea ovantivn 
fuit corona. PLIN. xv. 29. 
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all wa ice of arms. It Was for this reaſon that Q. F ak 
wad: was refuſed a triumph, who had retaken Capug; 


"1, Opimius, who hac obliged the Fregellanf c I 


ince urn to their obedience” to the Roman People. 
1 Whatever good fucceſs a General had in a civil 
on: the Senate neither decreed: thankſgivings to the 
nod, as was uſual in other wars, nor granted tri- 


mphs for ſach victories, which, though beneficial 
) the Commonwealth, were always conſidered as 
burnful and unhappy, having been bought with the 
1 foo oed of the citizens, and rather deſerving tears and 

, OTC OO Rn ue 
ſom The triumph, ſtrictly, was to be granted only to 


his ue perſon, who had commanded in chief, cum impe- 
I and under whoſe auſpices the war had been made. 
at uus a Prætor could not afpire to this advantage, 
. ken the Conſul; to whom he was ſubordinate, and 
alice o alone had fulneſs of power, was preſent in the 
ed on. It is upon this principle, that in the diſpute „. Max, 


ſt ch aroſe between the Conſul Lutatius and Vale-ii, 2. 


ed Ii Falto the Prætor, Atilius Calatinus, who had 
e ci en appointed arbitrator, gave the cauſe in favour of 
as th utatius. However, as the Conſul had been pre- 
expeWented by ſickneſs from acting, and the honour of 


ande e victory appertained entirely to the Prætor, he was 


at ti b granted a triumph. _ | | NS 
d lt was the Senate alone at firſt that granted tri- 
neralWMWnpis. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus obſerves, that P. 
t th erilius Priſcus was the firſt who triumphed by the 


e bat 
5 CON 
avg 


wthority of the People, againſt the Senate's conſent. 
e was Conſul the'259th year of Rome. Livy, who 
bes not mention this triumph, dates this innovation 
ty-five years later. According to him, it was in 
e 306th of Rome, that the Conſuls L. Valerius 
dM. Horatius, having conquered the Volſci and 
e Latines, and not being able to induce the Senate, 
hom they were odious, to do them juſtice, intro- 
ed the example of having recourſe to the Peo- 
4 Ple 


hav 
hay 
omni 
> geſſe 
mti 


ing 


.t60 


tom in the 521ſt. year of Rome. Marcellus, a 
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ple on the like occaſions, and triumphed in vn 
of a decree of the People. The Senator C. ( 
dius, in the diſcourſe he made againſt this inn 
tion, ſaid in expreſs terms, that no one had e 
applied before for a triumph to the People, andi 
the power of granting that honour to thoſe 
judged worthy of it, had always been left t 
Senate. „ | 4 „„ 

When the Generals could not obtain that hon 
either from the Senate or the People, and how 
believed they had deſerved it, they made themſeh 
amends in triumphing by their own authority uy 
the Alban mountain, about twelve miles from Ron 
Papirius Maſo was the firſt, who introduced thisq 


the taking of Syracuſe, not being able to obtain mg 
than an ovation from the Senate, ſolemnized the gr 
triumph upon the Alban mountain. 
Both triumphs were granted for naval victores 
well as for thoſe. gained by land. The Conſul [ 
illius was the firſt who obtained a naval triumph 
The General who aſpired at a triumph, in ord 
to obtain it, was previouſly to give the Senate an 
count of his exploits, and of the victory he hadg 
tained. The Senate, for that purpoſe, aſſembled 
the temple of Bellona without the city. If the ee 
of. his Conſulſhip or Prætorſnip was expired, and 
conſequence he was only Proconſul or Proprætor, 
thoſe. titles were void by his entering the city, a 
the perſon who triumphed, was to be inveſted mi 
the right of commanding, eſſe cum imperio, it was 
ceſſary that one of the Tribunes ſhould propoſe 
the People to exempt the General from the comm( 
Aw, and to grant him the power of commandin 
for the day he was to enter 1 city in triumph. 


* Nunquam ante de triumpho per populum actum. Semper 2 
mationem arbitriumque ejus honoris penes Senatum fuifſe---Tum pl 


mum, fine auctoritate Senatus, populi juſſu triumphatum eſt, Li 
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When all the preparations for the triumph were 
\mpleated, and the day fixed was arrived, the march 
s began from the field of Mars. The proceſſion 
ally entered the city by the gate Capena. This 
mp was magnificent. I ſhall ſoon give an extenſive 
d circumſtantial deſcription of it; of which J here 
end only a * image. The pomp began by a 
at number of carriages laden with different ſpoils, 
d all the riches conquered from the enemy. The 
umpher was drawn in a chatiot with four horſes. 
mediately before him marched on foot the Officers, 
nerals, and often Princes and Kings, whom he 
| taken priſoners. The children of the victor, if 


n, either ſitting by his ſide, or riding on horſeback, 
d following him with the principal officers of tlie 
y, and all the victorious- troops, who were at li- 
rty either to ſing ſongs in praiſe of their General, 
eren againſt him. The concourſe of the people 
infinite. The pomp croſſed the Forum and the 
ateſt ſtreets of Rome. When it approached the 
pitol, the priſoners were carried to the priſons, or 
quently the chiefs of the enemy were put to death 
the ſame day. After the triumpher had performed 
duties of religion in the Capitol, he conferred. 
ferent marks of honour upon thoſe who had diſ- 
puſhed their valour in the battle, and diſtributed 
an ſums of money to all the ſoldiers of the army. 
e ceremony concluded with a feaſt, which he gave 
principal Senators and officers of the army : after 
ich he was conducted home with a great train, and 
found of drums, trumpets, and all kinds of in- 
uments. | | ; | 
Plutarch, in the life of Paulus Emilius, has de- 
bed at large, and in colours equally ſtrong and 
ing, the march and order of that General's tri- 
pl, after having conquered and taken Perſeus, the 
m de foro in Capitolium currum flectere incipiunt, illos (duces 
Wn) duci in carcerem jubent ; idemque dies & victoribus impe- 
« victis vitæ finem facit. CIC. Verr. ult. n. 77. | 


os. V. NM at 


had any, ſhared in the honour of the triumph with 
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ing three days. The firſt day ſcarce ſufficed for 


tors could not have enough of it., 


carried upon an infinite number of Carriages, 


they ſeemed to be thrown together by chance; 
this ſeeming confuſion, though nicely ſtndied, 


and quivers mingled with bits and bridles, 
and on the other long Macedonian ſpears, py 


nacing points on all ſides. All theſe different 
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laſt King of Macedonia. This was one of the mg 
magnificent triumphs that had ever been ſcen 
Rome. I ſhall copy almoſt the whole deſcription . 
it in this place, which will give the reader an et 
idea of that glorious ceremony. 


TRIUMPH of PAULUS MI ius, 'extrl 
| from PLUT ARCH. 


THE order of this triumph was as follows. bY 
the circuſſes, Fora, and ſtreets, through which n 
pomp was to paſs, ſcaffolds were erected. Allt 
citizens, dreſſed in white robes, ſpared no 
get places on them. All the temples were opeti 
the ſtatues of the Gods were adorned with crowns 
garlands, and incence ſmoked upon their 'altars, n 
great number of Lictors, and other public off 
walked on each ſide, with ſtaves in their hands to K. 
off the crowd, and to open the way. 

This proceſſion was divided ſo as to continue e uſ 


hibiting to the eyes of the people the ſtatue dr 
paintings, which were placed in two hundred ene 
fifty carriages; a fight ſo delightful, that the fp " 


The ſecond day, the fineſt and moſt magnif 
arms of the Macedonians were expoſed ' to view, 
braſs and ſteel of which being new poliſhed, glitt 
in ſuch a manner as to dazzle the ſight. They 


though diſpoſed with much art, order and ſym 
Id drac 
nſeque 
renty-fi 
1 Each 
as in 
„ the t 
bv in el 
rently 
thou! 
bole mo 
Ir thou 
es thi 
lion t! 
le ſums 


agreeably amuſed the ſpectators, and gave the 
ſenſible pleaſure. Helmets and bucklers, cui 
and buſkins, Cretan large ſhields and thoſe of In 
grouped together. On the one ſide naked f 


on the right and left, preſented their ſharp an 
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re tied neither too cloſe nor too looſe,” ſo that the 
tion of the carriages making ſo many different 
ces ſtrike againſt and claſh with each other, they 
we a warlike and terrible ſound : and thoſe arms, 
ough conquered and taken, inſpired even the vic- 
s with a kind of dread and horror. | 

After all theſe carriages full of. arms, came three 
ouſand men carrying coined money in ſeven hundred 


d fifty vaſes each, containing about * three talents, 
<> ne by four men. Theſe three thouſand men were 
All boved by a great number of others, who carried 
an Ins and ciſterns of ſilver, caps made like horns, bowls 


d flaggons, all artificially diſpoſed, and every one 
narkable in itſelf for its magnitude, weight, and the 
naments in relief upon it. | 


uched at the head of the whole proceſſion, not play- 
o the airs uſual upon ſolemn feſtivals, but ſuch as 
euſed-to animate the courage of the ſoldiers when 


wed 

for ey are led to battle. They were followed by an 
ues ndred and twenty fat bulls, with gilt horns, and 
red orned with wreaths of garlands, led by young per- 


s with aprons. edged with purple, who were to ſa- 
ice them. Children came next, carrying the gold 
i filver veſſels uſed in the ſacrifices. 

The gold coin followed theſe carried in ſeventy-ſeven 
ales, each containing three talents, and borne by 


Mr. Dacier, in his tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, gives us the 

ye of the ſums both in gold and filver mentiened here, as follows. 

h each vaſe there were three talents of filver worth eighteen thou- 
d drachmas, that is, about four hundred and bfty pounds fterling. 

mquently in the 750 vaſes, there were about three hundred and 
fenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Lach of the ſeventy-ſeven vaſes contained three talents of gold, 
l in theſe times gold was valued only at ten times as much ſil- 

t the three talents of gold were worth thirty of filver. Thus there 
*in each vaſe about four thouſand five hundred pounds; and con- 
rently in the. 77 there were in all about three hundred and forty- 


ole money in ſpecie amounted to about fix hundred and eighty- 
r thouſand pounds. Valerius Antias, cited by . Livy, xlv. 40. 
Mes this ſum amount to 7500001, Velleius Paterculus, 1. 9, to one 
lon three hundred and twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. 
de ums brought from Macedonia by Paulus ZEmilius muſt —— 

| M 2 een 


The third day, the trumpets early in the morning 


e thouſand five hundred pounds According to this eſtimate, the 


16 2 
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nus and Seleucus, antient Kings of Macedonia, who! 
uſed them) and the Thericlez ; (from the name 


people, and taught their illuſtrious, but unfortuns 


\ Theſe children were three in number, two Princes 


of melting the hardeſt hearts, drew tears from thet 
of almoſt all that were preſent, and rendered th 


the King. < | 


ion, like a man whom the greatneſs of his misfortu 


his wife was with him, according to Zonaras. Al 
him came a troop of his friends and courtiers, 
walking bare-headed, and with their eyes fixed u| 
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four men. Theſe vaſes were followed by thoſe. wir 
carried the ſacred bowl of maſly gold, which Payj 
ZEmilius had cauſed to be made of the weight of # 
* talents and adorned with precious ſtones, ' 
this bowl walked thoſe who carried the'/bowls call 
Antigonides, Seleucides, (from the name of Anti 


Thericles, an excellent artiſt who had deſigned u 
executed the workmanſnip of them) and thoſe 3 
carried the gold plate of Perſeus. e Fs 
Immediately after came the chariot of that Pj 
with his arms, and upon his arms his -diadem, | 
ſome ſmall diſtance followed his children, with d 
governors, præceptors, and all the officers of th 


houſhold, who weeping held out their hands tot 
pupils, humbly to implore the mercy of the vid 


a Princeſs, whoſe condition ſeemed the more worthy 
Pity, as in their infant ſtate, they were leſs ſenſible 
their miſery, So mournful a ſight, which was capi 


unconcerned and indifferent in reſpect to the fate 


He followed his children, and all their train, 
mourning robe, and in the higheſt angutth and col 


had entirely deprived of ſenſe and reaſon. | The Qu 


him, ſufficiently intimated to the ſpectators, that 


been very conſiderable, as, according to Cicero, Off. ii. 76. the) 
ſiced to aboliſh the taxes paid by the Roman People. 

That is to ſay, of fix hundred pounds in weight, for the 
weighed ſixty pounds, Thus there was to the value of an hun 
thouſand crowns of gold in this cup: this was a very magnit 
one: but what muſt the precious ſtones with which it was a 
have added to its worth ? — | 


4 


— 
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ere little affected with their gyn fate, and had no ſenſe 
ut for that of their King. | _ : 
After this crowd of the officers and domeſticks of 
erſeus, four hundred crowns were carried," which ci- 

ez had ſent Paulus Emilius by their Ambaſſadors, as 

be reward of his victory. ES 
Paulus ZEmilius appeared laſt, in a ſuperb chariot, 
wenificently adorned. Though only his perſon had 

en exhibited, that had merited all attention without 

e pomp and ſplendor which ſurrounded him. But 

b noble mien was exalted by his robe of purple em- 
oidered with gold; and he carried a branch of lau- 

[in his right hand. Amongſt the other illuſtrious 
ons in his train his two ſons Q. Maximus and P. 

pio were conſpicuous. His whole army followed 

s chariot drawn up by corps in good order with lau- 
branches alſo in their hands, and ſinging ſometimes e 
rſes full of taunts againſt their General, a liberty 

bowed and uſual upon theſe occaſions, and ſometimes 

nes of triumph full of praiſes of his great and glori- 

Us exploits. | : 

We muſt own that nothing could be more ſoothing 

Generals, who had gained ſignal victories over the 

nemies of the State, than to re-enter Rome with ſuch 

reat pom, in the midſt of the acclamations and ap- 
lauſes of n innumerable multitude, and followed by 
their victorious troops, And in conſequence this 


n, ll : : 

co emp appeared too glorious for private perſons. 
ort erippa, no doubt in concert with Auguſtus, was the 
Qu it who ſet the example of refuſing a triumph which 


ad been decreed him. That example became arule ; 
d from thenceforth, the Emperors reſerved ſolely to 
temſeives the glory of triumphing, and gave only the 
maments of triumph to private perſons. 
but if, by the pomp of triumph, military merit 
 ploriouſly rewarded, with what pride and haugh- 
nels muſt ſuch a ſight inſpire the Roman citizens, 
I", accuſtomed from their infancy to ſee Kings and 
Maces ignominiouſly led before the chariots of ſuperb 
tors, conſidered themſelves as the maſters and ſu- 
| M 3 3p 5 preme 
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woſt honoured amongſt mankind? Did there app 
the jeaſt | 
| Kings and Queens in chains were exhtbited as 3 0 


know how Rome Soul jutity acts of inhurtanity| 
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preme arbiters of the fate of whatever is greateſt g. 


tacle to the public? Was it not affecting to they 4 
injurious contempt for the majeſty of thrones; and 
infult all the Kings of the earth, to degrade Ping 
in this manner, whoſe only crime was often to li 
been overcome? Is it not cuſtomary for the mig 
tunes of Kings to excite cotnpaſſion, and ouglt n 
their very name, which is always venerable and fach 
to give them refuge from ſuch indignities ? 1 00 f 


contrary to that goon an 


it clemency upon whi 
ſhe piqued herſel N $06 


on all other occaſions. . 


Hoc jam fere ſic fieri ſolere accepimus, ut reguin affliiz fort 
multorum opes alliciant ad miſericordiam---quod regale 118 noms 


magnum & ſanctum eſſe yidedtur, Cie. pro leg. Man. 24, 
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10 THE : TWENTY- FOURTH. 
(HIS WER contains the ſpace of eleven 
years, from 563 to 573. It treats prin- 


1 cipally of the end of the war with the 


Ftolians, the victories of Manlius over the 


canus, and his retreat to Linternum; the fana- 
ticiſm of the Bacchanalians diſcovered and pu- 


cedonia againſt the Romans; the Cenſorſhip of 
Cato; and the unhappy death of Demetrius 
on of Philip. 


er. 


Manins Acilius triumphs over the Atolians. The Ro- 
mans defeated in Spain under Paulus Aimilius. Youth 


Italy, without having obtained peace. Death of the 
Pretor Bæbius. Paulus Amilius gains a great battle 
over the Luſitanians in Spain. Warm conteſt in reſpect 
dom by the Etolians. The news of the approaching 


M 4 1 amongſe 


Gauls in Afia, the accuſation of Scipio Afri- 


aihed; the diſcontent of Philip King of Ma- 


of Paulus Æmilius, That General's family. The © | 
Atilian Ambaſſadors are ordered to quit Rome and 


to the Cenſorſhip. Amynander is rein Yar In his king- 


arrival o the C onſuls occaſions great conſternation | 


CORNELIUS, LALIUS, Confuls. 
 gmoneſt the Miclians. The Conſul Fulvius arria 
-- Greece. He forms the ſiege of Ambracià, which 

4 vigorcus defence. The Aiilians demand, anl; 
length obtain peace. Ambracia furnenders. The j 
lim Ambaſſadirs ſet out for Rome. The treq 
peace is ratified there. The Conſul Manlius makes u 
againſt the G allo-Greciant. He arrives in"thetr a 
try, and exhorts his ſoldiers to do their duty well.” 94 
of the three bodies of the Gauls retire to mount Okt 
pus. The Romans attack and defeat them there, 
Canful approaches Ancyra, to attack the third hu 
the Gauls. Extraordinary action of a female Gaul 
priſoner. Second victory over the Gauls. Manly 
turns to Epheſus. Cenſorſhip exerciſed with abunia 

| of lenity. The Conſul Fulvius takes Samps by afpul 
0 and reduces the whole ifland of Cephalonia.; Meu (Cn 
ul. Eclipſe of the ſun. Embaſſy from the fan 

Alia to Manlius, Embaſſies from Antioghus, the Gaul 
and Ariarathes. Conditions ef the Treaty . canclud 
betw-.n the Roman People and Antiochus, Refletli 
upon Antiochus. Unfortunate death of. that Prins 
Decrees and regulations in reſpect to the Kings and ili 
of Afia. Manlius returns to Europe, and lead. du 
bis army into Greece, L 5115, 719:6083- wo 


A. R. 362. L. Cox ELIus Scipio. | 
Ant. C. - Saf LeAL1 US. 
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OT to interrupt the ſeries of what relates to t unce. 
war with Antiochus, I have omitted ſome fac 
to which I now return. 1 

The. Whilſt the things of which I have ſpoke in the p 
xxxvii.46. ceding book paſſed in Aſia, the two proconſuls Q 
Minucius and Manius Acilius returned almoſt at th 
ſame time to Rome ; both with the hopes of triump 
ing, the firſt over the Ligurians, and the other ov 
the Ætolians, whom they had conquered. Minucu 
was refuſed that honour. Acilius, as I have alread 
ſaid, triumphed over Antiochus and the tolle 
with abundance of pomp and magnificence. 1 


\ 


CORNELIUS, LXLIUs, Confils.” | 


q | 6-1 n wm go © Mk 4 * „ 's) 8 Ps, 2 9.1 

The joy occaſioned by this ſhew was ſoon inter- A. R. 582. 
7 a £32 Ant. 

ted, by the bad news received from = "he © 120; 


. 


conſul Emilius having been defeated 


i marched back the reſt trembling into their camp, 


ich they had defended: with great difficulty, and in 


ich they were even afraid to continue, and retired 
forced marches into an Ally's country. This was 
fame Paulus Emilius, who was afterwards fo fa- 
us by conquering Perſeus King of Macedonia. A 
at ought not to diſcredit a General, to whom it 
prove very uſeful, by inducing him to make no- 
efforts to retrieve his reputation, as we ſhall ſoon 
Paulus Emilius did the year following. As he 
act a great part in the Commonwealth, I ſhall in- 
ſome ſtrokes of his life in this place extracted from 
_ Cay en POW. 23 


Emilius Paulus his father, who commanded, Plut. in 
vas killed, at the battle of Cannæ, had a daugh- Paul. 


named Emilia, who was married to the great Sci- 
and a ſon called as well as himſelf Paulus 
lius, which laſt is the perſon in queſtion. He 
e into the world at a time, when a great number 
perſons illuſtrious for their virtues and exploits 
nſhed ; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a particular 
ner, though different from that in which young 
ons acquired reputation at that time. For he did 
apply himſelf to the eloquence of the bar, and he 
unced intrigues, ſollicitations, careſſes, and the 
r methods, practiſed by moſt People to gain the 
ur of the Feople, by inſinuating themſelves into 
good opinion by an avowed paſſion to pleaſe them. 
ud not take pains to make himſelf known and 
ned, except by valour, juſtice, and a ſtrict attach- 
[to all his duties, wherein he ſurpaſſed all the 
g perſons of his tine. Fe 
te firſt conſiderable office he ſtood for, was the 
hip, and the preference was given to him againſt 
ompetitors, all ſo diſtinguiſhed by birth and me- 
| | rit, 


. Tony . y the Lu- Liv. 
vnians, had left fix thouſand men upon the ſpot, xXXVii. 46. 


170 -Oniuls, 
AR: 562. rit, that not one of them but afterwaxds, attained. 


| wy, oa and holding it for a maxim, that toq 


parations of marriage, nothing ſeems more true 


him on that head, and aſked him, “ Is not your! 


CORNELIUS, L/ELIUS, e 


Having been. admitted into the college of Aya 


fairs the Augurs had a conſiderable ſhare, when gy 
matters are neglected, ſuch negligences by de 
duce the violation of the moſt important gul 

open a door for a pernicious licence. 
He was no leſs exact and ſevere in re- eſtabliſui 
and cauſing to be obſerved, all the regulations af 
litary diſcipline. . Whilſt he commanded the am 
he was never ſeen either to flatter, or. careſs his ſold 
in order to gain their opinion by weak and mean c 
placency, as many other Generals did. He explai 
the minuteſt duties of their profeſſion to his t 
ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to ſuch 


quer the enemy, was almoſt a neceſſary conſeque! 
of the war taken to form and diſcipline his a 
. N e 
He had for his firſt wife married Papiriz, 
daughter of Papirius Maſo, who had been Col 
After having lived a long time with her, and 
two ſons by her, he repudiated her; ſame mal 
not come down to us having determined him to 
divorce. But, adds Plutarch here in reſpect 10 


what a Roman ſaid to his friends, who repro 


% prudent ? Is not ſhe handſome ? Has nt! 
9 brought you fine children ??* To all theſe quell 


CORNELIOS, LALIUS, Conſuls, 
Fl 
handſome ? Is it not well made ? But none of you 
dom where it hmm no ITNE 


elye tables: however, no examples of them had 
en known before the 52oth year. Jz$vs CuRrsr, 
y abſolutely condemning divorces, reinſtated mar · 
we according to its primitive intention, and re- 
babliſhed in its primeval Cent WA pegs 


+ meval purity, x. 
„nn the room of Papiria, Paulus Emikus married 
other, by whom he had two male children, whom he 


pt in his houſe : and the two others whom he had by 
+ firſt wife he cauſed to be adopted into the princt- 
il and moſt illuſtrious houſes of Rome. His eldeſt 


Divorces were allowed at Rome by the FI 8 


s adopted by the ſon of Fabius Maximus, five 


171 {| 
and aſking them in his turn; * Is nov this ſhoe 15 


s Conſul and Dictator; and the ſecond by the 
n of Scipio Africanus, who thereby became his fa- 


pio Africanus. Of the two daughters of Paulus 


nor, and the other to Fubero, a perſon very vene- 
ble for his virtue, and one who of all the Romans 
Itaned himſelf with the greateſt magnanimity and 
nſtancy in his poverty, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 


Il be neceſſary for the underſtanding of many facts, 
lich we ſhall relate in their place. | 


Cremona were repeopled by ſending fix thouſand 
en to them; and that two new ones were ſettled in 
country which had been . conquered from the 


Oil. f 


not 


1 anſuls, M. Fulvius Nobilior was nominated alone, 
ell 


cauſe none of the other candidates had the com- 
tent number of ſuffrages, that is to ſay, half of the 


Cen- 


er by adoption, and his coufin at the fame time. 
is this ſecond ſon of Paulus Emilius, who is ſo. 
ll known in hiſtory under the name of the ſecond 


millus, the one was married to the ſon of Cato the 


This account of the children of Paulus Emilius 


Livy, after having related the defeat of this Gene- i,, 
lin few words, ſays, that the colonies of Placentia xxxvil. 42. 


In the aſſembly which was held for the election of 


; 2 | N UL, VIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls. 
centuries. The next day F e Freten, c 
nls Vulſo his collegue. ns vo 

FE 0 M. Furvivs Nontrion. 1 a 3 5 e. 

19. <7 Cx. Manrrus Nuo: Heatly, waned; 
; | The Ambaſſadors from the Keaton dk bes 
= admitted into the Senate, ſhould. have been X. 


boaſted the ſervices they pretended to have renders 


made the Senate remember a much greater number 


pitch, was its being Known, that at the time they d 


by the remembrance of their paſt conduct, and 4 
the unhappy condition to which they were actu 
reduced, to confeſs; their fault or their imprudene 
and humbly to aſk pardon for them. But, acconln 
to their arrogant and untractable. diſpoſition, i 


the Roman People; and by almoſt. reproaching then 

that it was to their valour they were indebted. for the 
victory over Philip, they gave great offence to all th 
auditors by ſo inſolent a diſcourſe ; and by calling 
mind antient and forgotten facts, they effectul 


circumſtances diſadvantageous to their, nation, thy 
they could inſtance in its favonr., In effect, inf 
of exciting ſentiments of compaſſion, that might ſu 
them, they only inflamed the hatred and wrath, whic 
occaſioned their deſtruction. A Senator having alk 
them, whether they abſolutely abandoned themlcln 
to the faith of the Roman People ; and another, wh 
ther for the future they were determined to have 


at ( 
eilles 


friends nor enemies but thoſe of Rome, they gaeH = | 
ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe queſtions, which occaſon ni 
their being ordered to quit the houſe. The Sena his 
then cried out with one voice, © That the toi U. 
ſtill adhered to Antiochus more than ever. („K :: 
Antiochus had not yet been defeated by Scipio) f lu. 
that it was this, that ſtill kept up in them the fp in 
of revolt: that in conſequence war muſt be mal: þ 
againft them with the utmoſt vigour, till their "me my 
and arrogance ſhould be effectually humbled.” W., 
raiſed the indignation of the Romans to its hight, 


mande 
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\emſelves againſt the Dolopians and Athamantes, 


ame. The Senate therefore paſſed a decree, by 
nich they were ordered to quit Rome that day, and 


attend them as far as the fea ; and before they ſet 
t, they were told, that all Ambaſſadors, who 
Mould come from them, ſhould be treated for the 


ined permiſſion from the Roman General, who 
ommanded in Greece, and were accompanied by a 
doman officer. In this manner they were diſmiſſed. 


o Cn. Manlius. 


cory gained over Antiochus to Rome, and the Am- 
afadors of Eumenes, of the Rhodians, and Antiochus 
ad audience. a 


ho informed the Senate, that L. Bæbius, on ſetting 
ut for his province in Spain, had been ſurrounded by 
de Ligurians, who had killed the greateſt part of 
hoſe with him, and had wounded himſelf. That 
at General having been carried by his order to Mar- 
eilles without Lictors, with a ſmall number of follow- 
„ had died there the third day after his arrival. P. 
Jnus Brutus, who commanded in Tuſcany, was ſent 
7 {avg and charged with the command in Hiſpa- 
la Ulterior. | _ 


vhus, who the year before had been defeated in that 
once, having drawn an army together haſtily, be- 
e his ſucceſſor came to relieve him had given the 
utanians battle, had killed them eighteen thouſand 


. and taken thirteen hundred priſoners with their 
p. | 


The 


nanded peace of the Senate, they actually made war 1 


ople in the neighbourhood of Epirus, and con- 
kquently were attacking Philip, then the ally of 


uture as enemies, unleſs they ſhould firſt have ob- 


73 


C 
139. 


1 Italy in fifteen. A. Terentius Varro had orders 


The provinces of the Generals came on next in the Liv. 
nate, Ztolia fell by lot to M. Fulvius, and Afia se. 


It was at this time Cotta brought the news of the = 52. 


Soon after came Ambaſſadors from the Maſſylians, wid. 37. 


at the ſame time came advice, that L. Emilius Ibid. 


274 


A The election of Cenſors occaſioned a very warm cot 


189. 
Liv. 


axxvü. 38. M. Porcius Cato was of this number. It was oy 


Marcellus. 


Liv. 


% 


Liv. ibid. 
= 


viii. 1+ not left in tranquility. New troubles had aroſe; 


lieutenants, who by their avarice, pride, and cruelty 


and into Aſia to the two Scipios, who had -halted 


whom they had ſent to Rome, returned without brit 


choſen out of the principal perſons of their nati 
after having engaged the Rhodians and Athen 


LL 
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teſt at Rome, becauſe many of the moſt INluſtrious g 
nators demanded. that office with abundance of warms 


ferred upon T. Quintius Flaminius, and M. Claudi 


Whilſt the war was carrying on in Alia, Ftoliaw 


Athamania. After Amynander had been driven a 
of his dominions, they had been governed by Philip 


had ſo exaſperated the People, that they reſolved 
call. in their old maſter, whoſe lenity and moderat 
they regretted. Amynander, ſupported by the Z 
lians, repoſſeſſed himſelf of his kingdom, Philip. 
ſooner received advice of the revolt of the Athama 
ans, than he ſet out with Tix thouſand men, and « 
tered their country. But having uſed vain effort 
reduce them, he was obliged to.return;to Macedani 
Amynander ſent Ambaſſadors to the Roman Sent 


Epheſus. to give the troops reſt after the defeat of A 
tiochus. He demanded, peace, and excuſed him 
for having employed the arms of the AÆtolians, in 
poſſeſſing himſelf. of his territories. He complain 
particularly of Philip's injuſticde. 

The Ztolians having ſubjected the Dolopians a 

Amphilochians, and reinſtated Amynander in At 
mania, began to exult for thoſe ſucceſſes, when ti 
were informed that the Romans had overcome 4 
ochus in Aſia. Some days after the Amhaſſad 


ing back the peace they went to aſk, and acquaint 
them, that the Conſul Fulvius had already pal 
the ſea with his army. Terrified with this ne 
they reſolved to ſend new ambaſſadors to Rol 


to join theirs with them. They were in hopes, | 
the credit of thoſe two Republicks would w_ 
| | en 


6 
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eee 

kobrias in the mean time landed ut Apollonia. The Lr. 
thing which he did was to conſult with the prin- i. 

gal perlons of Eprirus in what manner he ſhould 7" 

\mmence the war againſt the Etolians. They ad- 

dt him to begin by the ſiege of Ambraeia, which 

that time was gone over to the tolians. This 

, beſides being defended on one fide by the rrver 

xethon, and on the other by a very ſteep mountain, 

ſurrounded; by a ſolid wall three miles in circum- 

ence. The Conſul uſed all methods the art of war 

forded for ſieges in thoſe days. It was of extreme 
rtance to him with reſpect to his own reputation, 

d the ſucceſs of the Whole campaign, to ſueeeed in 

s firſt enterprize. The attack was of the moſt vi- 

erous kind, and the defence no leſs ſo. A reinforce- 

ent of five hundred choſen men, whom the ZEtoli- 

s found means to throw into the place, notwith- 

ding the vigilance of the Romans, very much aug- 

nented the courage and confidence of the beſieged. 

hey employed new inventions every day for burning 

e machines of the enemy. They made frequent 

ales, in which they had almoſt always the advan- 

ge. Their defence was ſo vigorous and obſtinate, 

hat the Conſul almoſt repented having undertaken 

his ſiege, the ſucceſs of which began to appear doubt- 

| to him. ! 

The ÆEtolians, on their ſide, were in no leſs anxiety. Liv. ibid. 

In the one hand, Ambracia was vigorouſly preſſed; 8, 3. 

n the other, their ſea-coaſts were ravaged by the Ro- 

nan fleet: and laſtly, Amphilochia and Dolopia were 

prey to the Macedonians. It was abſolutely impoſ- 

ble for them to ſuſtain the war at the ſame time in 

nee different places. Things being in this ſtate, 

ie Prætor aſſembled the principal perſons of the na- 

on, to know what they would adviſe him to do. 

All were of opinion that it was neceſſary to - aſk 

peace, and to conclude it upon advantageous conditi- 

ins, if poſſible, or at leaſt ſupportable ones, if oy 

een 
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4. R. 553. could not do otherwiſe. That they had undertgl 


2 2 the war with the hope of being ſupported by the for 
of Antiochus. But in what manner could they; 
it on after that Prince had been defeated by ſea 
land, and driven almoſt out of the bounds of the wi 

verſe beyond the heights of mount Taurus? 1 
Pheneas. and Damoteles ſhould have full power to 
according to their zeal and abilities in the preſent ci 
juncture, as they ſhould judge moſt expedient for i 
ſervice of their country, as fortune had reduced i 
Etolians to receive the law from others.“ 
The Ambaſſadors being arrived with theſe pont 
* deſired the Conſul to ſpare Ambracia, and to hay 
compaſſion upon a nation formerly an Ally, and hi 
had been led on into fooliſh enterprizes, if not by i 
juries actually done them, at leaſt by the calamitiest 
which they had been reduced. That the Rom 
had not more reaſon to complain of the prejudice 
ceived from the Ætolians in the war with Antiochy 
than to praiſe them for the ſervices they had done thei 
in that with Philip; and that, as in the latter their 
ward from the Romans had not been conſiderable, 1 
the other it was but equitable not to carry their punil 
ment into exceſſive rigour.” _ | 
The Conſul replied, ++ That the ZEtolians had 
ten recourſe to requeſts to obtain an end of the wr 
but always with little faith and ſincerity. That in: 
ing peace they ſhould imitate Antiochus, whom th 
had drawn into the war. That that Prince had 
only renounced a ſmall number of cities, to whicht 
Romans were deſirous to reſtore liberty, but allt 
part of Aſia ſituated on this fide of mount Taur 
chat is to ſay, to an extent of country capable of ion 
ing an opulent and conſiderable kingdom. That 
to him, he would give no ear to the Etolians, 
they had laid down their arms. That they mult 
gin by delivering them up to the Romans with! 
their horſes. That further they ſhould pay the! 
mans a thouſand talents (about an hundred and 
thouſand pounds) half down, and ſhould engage 


* 
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he treaty to have no other friends nor enemies but thoſe * $644 
ome.” | | | ; ' | | 1 5. ; 

* Ambaſſadors thinking theſe conditions ex- *. 

emely hard, and diſtruſting the inconſtant and in- 

xible diſpoſition of thoſe who ſent them, returned 

tout giving the Conſul any anſwer, to conſult the 

tor and Heads of the nation again. They were 

ry ill received: They were reproached, that with 

gers to conclude a peace on any conditions whatſo- 

er, they expoſed ZEtolia to a more ſevere treat- 

ent by their ſlowneſs and protraction. They there- 

e ſer out again to return to Ambracia: But they 

into an ambuſcade laid for them on the way by 

e Acarnanians, with whom the Etolians were 

war, and were carried priſoners to Thyrium, where 

were confined: And this retarded the conclu- 

of the peace. EET: 

The Ambaſſadors of the Rhodians and Athenians 

re already in the Conſul's camp, to whom they 

me to demand grace for the Ætolians, when Amy- 

der King of the Athamantes, after having pro- 

led himſelf with a paſſport, came thither alſo, in 

fer to intercede, leſs for the Atolians in re 

n the city of Ambracia in particular, where he had 

led during the greateſt part of his baniſnment. 

e Conſul having been informed by them of the 

chance of the Ambaſſadors, ordered, that they 

ud be brought to him from Thyrium, and when 

arrived the negotiation was renewed. Amynan- 

earneſtly ſollicited the Ambracians to ſurrender; 

that was what he had tnoſt at heart. And as he 

nd it difficult to perſuade their magiſtrates in the 

ferences he had with them at the foot of the 

„ he entered the city by the permiſſion of the 

nul, and adding intreaties to-counſels, he at length 

aled.upon them to open their gates to the Ro- 

„after having taken the ConſuPs promiſe, that 

Etolian garriſon might quit the place, and re- 

unmoleſted. | 
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thence. He had done better, if he had not cal 


Liv. 
XXXVIII. 
10, 1 1 * 


A. R. 563. The ſurrender of Ambracia very much advancy 


Rhodes and Athens, to intercede for them wit 
Senate; and having alſo given his conſent, that 
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the concluſion of the peace. C. Valerius, the fn 
Lzvinus, uterine brother of the Conſul, who had c 
tracted an amity with the Ætolians, was of greatſt 
vice on this occaſion to obtain eaſier conditions & 
them. Fulvius only required of them five hund 
Euboic talents (ſomething leſs than ſeventy-five tu e 
ſind pounds) of which two hundred were to be 25 
down, and the reſt in fix half-yearly payments. 7 
they ſhould reſtore their priſoners and deſerters to HD 
Romans. That they ſhould hold none of the cite 
which, ſince the arrival of T. Quintius in Greece, em 
either been taken from the Romans, or had ſure: v 
dered voluntarily. That the iſland of Cephalle 
ſhould not be included in the treaty.” Though d 
Ambaſſadors had no room to expect ſuch gentle the 
ment, they however demanded and obtained pen 
ſion to return and conſult their nation. The npe 
ditions of peace were accepted with unanimous la 
ſent. | id dr 
The Ambracians made the Conſul a preſent of | 
gold crown, that weighed an hundred and fifty pounWiſe . 
and that General took'away all the marble and brliſicd a 
{tatues and pictures in Ambracia, which were mon 
number, and of greater value than in any other Mad o. 
of the country, becauſe Pyrrhus had formerly ee be 
palace there. But he took no other ſpoils fn tn t 


theſe ſtatues and paintings to be carried to R anc 
where this taſte, the conſequences of which wer 
pernicious, began to gain ground; and every ren 
knows the bad effects it had there. . 

The Conſul having ſet out from Ambracia, en ! 1 
into the heart of ÆEtolia. The Ambaſſadors of ere fit 
Z#tolians came thither to him. Being informed 
them, that the conditions of peace were accepted 
a general aſſembly, he ordered them to go to N 
permitted them to carry with them the deputies I 
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brother C. Valerius ſhould accompany them, he went oy 363. 
r nt. C. 
cela, „ | 
When the ZEtolians arrived at Rome, they found 
he city highly prejudiced againſt them, by the letters 
mich Philip had taken care to ſend thither. The re- 
cated complaints of that Prince had ſhut the ears of 
e Senators againſt the requeſt of the Etolians. How- 
er, the Senate heard the Ambaſſadors of Rhodes and 
Athens with abundance of attention. Leon, who 
Woke in the name of the Athenians, uſed a ſimilitude 
mich, though common, made an impreſſion upon 
em. After“ having compared Ztolia to a calm 
u when the winds do not ruffle it, he added, that 
hen thoſe People continued in the alliance and amity 
the Romans, it had been in effect of the tranquillity 
their natural ſituation, But that Thoas and Dicæ- 
chus, Mænetas, and Damocritus, blowing like 
mpeſtuous winds, the two firſt from Aſia, and the 
olaſt from Europe, had occaſioned the ſtorm, which 
d driven them to Antiochus, as upon a rock where 
er had ſplit.” After many difficulties and delays, 
e Etolians at length obtained peace, which was ra- 
ed almoſt upon the ſame terms as had been dictated 
Fulvius. They were left at liberty to pay gold in- 
ad of filver, if they choſe it, provided the +differ- 
ce between one ſpecies and the other ſhould be only 
ten to one. | oy 
Whilſt the Conſul Fulvius made war in this man- 
h and afterwards peace with the ZEtolians, Man- 
his collegue alſo undertook a war in a region of 
n remote enough, againſt the Gauls ſettled in thoſe 
untries, and called by the Romans Gallo-Greci- 
: | ſhall ſoon ſhew why they were ſo called, and 
ere ſituated. - 
Yulgata fimilitudine, mari tranquillo, quod ventis concitaretur; 
\prando multitudinem ZEtolorum, uſus, cum in fide Romanæ 
Kaus manſiſſent, inſita gentis tranquillitate quieſſe eos aiebat : 
a quam flare ab Aſia ＋ hoas & Dicæarchus, ab Europa Mene- 
Damocritus cæpiſſent: tum illam tempeſtatem coortam, quæ ad 
ochum eos, ſicut ad ſcopulum intuliſſet. Liv. 


The difference between gold and ſilver was in earlier times as | 
en to one. Gold by increaſing, had loſt a third of its value. 
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A. n. 563. The Conſul came to Epheſus in the! beginning | 


189. 
Liv. 
XXXVI1II. 
12. 


Ib:d. 16. 


which the truth was not known to all the world 


country in multitudes, either becauſe it was tooſn 


Epheſus is ſo famous in hiſtory : the others, to 


cauſed all the cities of Propontis to pay tributt 
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the ſpring, and had taken upon him the command. 
the troops from L. Scipio. After having review 
them he aſſembled the ſoldiers, “ and having pri 
the valour, with which they had conquered Antioe| 
in a ſingle battle, he exhorted them to act in the fir 
manner againſt the Gauls, who had aided that Prin 
and who were of ſo ſavage and untractable a difpoſiti 
that they had driven Antiochus beyond mount Tau 
to no purpoſe, if they left ſo fierce and powerfy 
People on this ſide of it. Hie ſpoke of himſelf in f 
words and with modeſty, without ſay ing any thing, 


diſcourſe in effect was approved by every body. [\ | 
ſoldiers did not much apprehend the Gauls, who hy 
ing been defeated when joined with the numerous an 
of Antiochus, would be ſtill leſs in a condition ton 
the Romans alone. | 
'That People, about ninety years before the time 
which we are ſpeaking, leaving Gaul their nat 


to contain them, or from the hope of ſpoils, perſua 
beſides, that they ſhould find no nation on their 
equal to them in valour, arrived under the comm 
of Brennus in the country of the Dardanians, Att 
time a ſedition aroſe, which ſeparated the nation i 
two bodies. The one remained with Brennus th 
firſt leader; theſe were thoſe, whoſe diſaſter bel 


number of twenty thouſand, having choſen Leon 
and Lutarius to command them, went with then 
Thrace. There, by valiantly fighting thoſe who 
deavoured to ſtop them, and laying others, who, 
manded peace, under contribution, they forced 
way as far as Byzantium ; and during a long lt 


Which they had made themſelves maſters. After 
knowing from their own experience how ferti 
countries of Aſia were, they reſolved to go thithc 
order to ſettle. In conſequence having ſeized Lyll 
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kia by treachery, and ſubjected the whole Cherſone- 
us by force of arms, they extended their power to 
te banks of the Helleſpont. Perceiving from thence 
the rich country ſeparated from them only by a very 


ning 0 
Wand ( 
Views 


pri ro, arm of the ſea, they conceived a ſtill more 
och ager deſire to go thither. Accordingly they ſent 
e an ndaſſadors to Antipater the Governor on that ſide, 
Pr, demand his permiſſion for that purpoſe. But as he 


ole uſed them with promiſes without concluding an 


181 
A. R. 563. 
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Tau ing, Lutarius paſſed the ſtreight, and entered Aſia, 
erful hither Leonorius ſoon followed him. When joined 
in f pocther, they aided Nicomedes King of Bithynia, 
o bo by their means became maſter of the whole coun- 


ry called by that name, of which Zybetes occupied 


Y twenty thouſand men, which they were at firſt, 
nly ten thouſand remained. However, they had im- 
lanted ſuch a terror in all the States, that inhabited 
nthis ſide of mount Taurus, that there was not one, 
ich did not ſubmit to pay them tribute, the moſt 
mote as well as thoſe neareſt them, thoſe who had 
ot made trial of their valour as well as thoſe they had 


nginally compoſed of three ſepts joined together, as 
he Toliftobou, Troemes, and Tectoſages, they alſo 
wded Aſha Minor into three parts, each of which 
ad tribute to one of the three nations. The Troemes 
r their part had the coaſt of the Helleſpont ; Æolis 
nd Ionia fell to the Toliſtoboii ; and the middle of 
e country to the Tectoſages: ſo that they had ren- 


u red tributary all the part of Aſia on this ſide mount 
10 aurus. As to them, they eſtabliſhed their abode 
wu the neighbourhood of the river Halys, and this 
vio os: properly the country called Gallo-Græcia. As 


pſt of the antient inhabitants were colonies from 
reece, theſe Gauls mixed with them were called for 
at reaſon Gallo-Græcians. In proceſs of time they 
ultiplied ſo much, and became ſo formidable, that 

length the Kings of Syria themſelves did not refuſe 
pay them tribute. Attalus, the father of Eumenes, 
N 3 5 Was 


part. From Bithynia, they advanced into Aſia. 


efeated. Laſtly, as the body which remained was 


AR. 563. was the firſt Prince that inhabited Aſia, who had d. 
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courage to refuſe it; and having given them battle, 
gained a conſiderable victory over them, contrary i 
the expectation of all the world. But this did not d 
courage them ſo much, as to make them renoung 
their empire over the country. They retained thej 
power till the war between Antiochus and the Romy 
And even after that Prince was defeated and drive 
out of it, they with reaſon imagined, that remote 


they were from the ſea, the Roman army would u C 
undertake to come againſt tem. 4 
They were miſtaken. The Conſul formed the dt At 
ſign of going to attack them. He was ſorry for th 4 
abſence of Eumenes, who was ſtill at Rome; becauſ 2 
that Prince perfectly knew the country and the eneny 4 
and it was for his intereſt to be delivered from fu. 1 
incommodious neighbours as the Gauls. In his wil. , 
ſence he ſent for his brother Attalus from Pergamu . 
and having exhorted him to join him againſt the c. 1 
mon enemy, he ſent him back to prepare ſuch aids . b 
he was capable of ſupplying. En) « fl 
Some days after going from Epheſus to Magnelail. b 
he met Attalus there, who came thither with a thou. .. 
fand foot, and two hundred horſe. He had orden f. 
his brother Athenæus to follow him with the reſt . . 
the troops, and had left the care of Pergamus to ml. .: 
niſters, whoſe zeal and fidelity he, knew. Manig, t 
gave this young Prince the praiſes he deſerved for uM. 
attachment to the intereſts of the Roman People, uM. 0 
went to incamp with him upon the banks of tn. ; 
Meander, till the . barks were drawn together N fu 
were neceſſary for tranſporting his troops to the o of 
ſide of that river, which was too deep to be ford. |. 
Athenæus joined him ſoon after, with a thouſand fu in 
of different nations, and three hundred horſe. © W. t 
the Conſul arrived at Antioch upon the Meander, . pl 
leucus, the ſon of Antiochus, came to him in his can ne 
bringing with him the corn, which his father, by WM | 


treaty concluded with Scipio, was obliged to fur 


the Roman army. 


4 
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From thence Manlius, ſetting out firſt, reduced all A. R a 
on his way either by conſent or force. He met with "x 
one reſiſtance in certain places; but being infinitely | 
ary U uperior both by the number and valour of his troops, 

ot age eaſily ſubjected them, and laid them all under con- 

ou bution. The ſums he made them pay, without in- 
ding the corn he obliged them to ſupply, amounted 
mag. wo hundred and twenty-five talents of ſilver, that 

drive b, two hundred and twenty-five thouſand crowns. 

After a very long march, he at length arrived upon 
de lands of the Toliſtoboii, The Gauls were in oreat 

| Whreputation throughout this country, which they had 

he & ſubjected by arms, and in which every thing had been 

Yr made to ſubmit to them. He thought it proper to 
"prepare his troops, and to deſtroy this prejudice, be- 

deu ore he came to action. I am not ſurprized, (ſaid 


1 ſu « he to them) that the Gauls have ſpread the terror 
W of their name amongſt ſo ſoft and effeminate a peo- 
mi, ple as theſe of Aſia. Their tall ſtature, their fair 
by « hair that reaches to the ſmall of their backs, their 


« bucklers of enormous ſize, their long ſwords, be- 
„ ſides the ſongs, cries, and howling which they raiſe 
before battle, with the terrible noiſe they make 
„with their arms and ſhields ; all theſe may perhaps 
« frighten men not uſed to them, but not you, Ro- 
* mans, who have ſo often triumphed over this na- 
tion. Beſides which, you know by experience, 
that after the Gauls have ſpent their firſt fire, an 
* obſtinate reſiſtance from an enemy blunts the edge 
* of their courage, as well as the vigour of their bo- 
dies; and that, incapable of bearing the heat of the 
* ſun, fatigues, duſt, and thirſt, their arms fall out 
* of their hands, and they ſink down"weary and ex- 


nn bauſted. Do not imagine theſe the antient Gauls 
The * nured to fatigue and danger, and to whom a cer- 


* tain natural ferocity ſerved inſtead of courage. The 
plenty of the country they have ſeized, the mild- 
* neſs of the air they breathe, the effeminacy and vo- 
« luptuouſneſs of the people with whom they inhabit, 

V 


| AR. 363.8 have entirely enervated them. ? For it is with me 


g 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
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C. « as with plants. Thoſe which grow in their nay 
« ſoil, retain all their vigour and virtue; where, 
&*& thoſe which are tranſplanted into a foreign one, fog 
«© degenerate. It is with juſtice that theſe people an 
e called Gallo-Grecians. They are only Phrygi 
& covered with Gauliſh arms, and all that I fear 
«that the defeat of enemies fo little worthy of you 
« ſwords, may not be much for your honour.” Mn 

After this diſcourſe of Manlius, the army by i 
cries declared its impatience to be led againſt the ene 
my. When they had paſſed the river Sangarius, the 
Gauliſh prieſts of Cybele came from Peſſinus to meier 
him in their ſacerdotal habits, and pronouncing vi 
enthuſiaſm prophetical verſes, of which the ſenſe wy 
that the Goddeſs granted the Romans a ſafe and a 
eaſy paſſage. victory over their enemies, and the d 
minion of all this region. The Conſul anſwered, that 
he accepted the omen, and purſued his march, 

At length arriving in the enemy's country, he wa 
informed that the Toliſtoboii had taken refuge upoi e 
Mount Olympus; the Tectoſages at ſome diſtanced | 
frem thence upon another mountain ; and that the 
Troemes, having left their wives and children in then a 
camp of the latter, had reſolved to go to the aid 0 
the Toliſtoboii. What had determined them to tab und 
this reſolution, was the hope that the Romans would ich 
not march in queſt of them upon inacceſſible eminen-Miſ, : 
ces; and that if they were ſo raſh to undertake 1h 
an handful of men would ſuffice to check and defeat ve. 
them; and laſtly, that they would not expoſe them n as 
ſelves to periſhing by cold and miſery at the foot 0 
theſe mountains, in tenaciouſly reſolving to remail 
there. Though they thought themſelves already fut- 
ficiently defended by the height of the rocks and mou. e) 
tains, for their greater ſecurity they cut a foſle round 


Lal 


i tam degeneres ſunt; miſti, & Gallo-Græci vere, quod app*-MW:niſh 
Jantur : ficut in frugibus, non tantum ſemina ad ſervandam indolem 
valent, quantum terre proprietas cclique ſub quo aluntur, mutat, 


— Fe : 
the 
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de eminences on which they were intrenched, -which 
y ſtrengthened with a good paliſade. ö 
The Conſul, who had rightly expected that he 
ud have the difficulty of the ways to contend with 
a diſtance more than the arms of the enemy, had 
ide an ample proviſion of javelins, darts, leaden 
alls, and ſtones of a bigneſs to be diſcharged with 
nos; and in this condition he incamped five miles 
om Mount Olympus. He ſoon arrived at the ene- 
ys poſts, though not without having ſuſtained a- 
undance of danger and fatigue. Both ſides engaged 
firſt at diſtance, the Gauls having the advantage of 
er ground, but the Romans that of the abundance 
d variety of their miſſive arms. The fight was not 


fre long without much breadth, covered only a part 
their vaſt bodies; and they had no other arms but 
tir ſwrords, of which they could make no uſe, as long 
they fought at a diſtance. They had not taken care 


re alone capable of being uſeful to them in this 
nd of combat; and thoſe they had were ſoon ex- 
uſted. The Romans, on the contrary, galled them 
m all fides with arrows, javelins, and balls of lead, 
ich they could not avoid. When the Gauls were 
unded, by endeavouring to pull out» the darts, 
ich they could not effect, they only increaſed their 
In, and rolled upon the earth like men mad and 
perate, Thoſe who perſiſted in charging the ene- 
vere only the more dangerouſly expoſed ; and as 
dn as they were within reach, the Velites, that is 


t ok light-armed troops, killed them ſword in hand. 
nan kind of ſoldiers had fhields three feet in length 
sul. their left arms, and in their right hand half pikes 


e) which they uſed at a diſtance; and if it were 
[ſary to come to cloſe fight, they put their ſpears 
tier left hands, and with their right uſed their 
aſh ſwords, which hung at their belts. The few 
the Gauls, who maintained their ground, ſeeing 
could not withſtand the light-armed troops, and 
Were 


ng equal. For the ſhields of the Gauls, which 


proyide themſelves with quantities of ſtones, which 
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A. R. 563. were upon the point of having the legions upon th 


Ant. C. 
189. 


„ armed only with darts and ſlings,” ſaid he to the 


mounted to forty thouſand, including - women 


had followed the Gauls. 


A 
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hands, fled in diſorder into their camp. 

The front of the legions being arrived upon 
eminences, the Conſul ordered the ſoldiers to halt 
order to take breath, and ſhewing them the hill fi 
ed with the dead bodies of the Gauls: © If troy 


« have made ſuch a ſlaughter, what may we not e 
« pect from the legions armed at all points? J 
« light-armed foldiers have driven the Gaul in 
« their camp; it is your bulinefs to force them then 
4 and to defeat them entirely.” The Gauls did 
long ſuſtain the charge of ſo formidable an infant 
Seeing that thoſe who defended the gates of their ca 
were all cut to pieces, they did not ſtay till the 
tors entered it, but fled on all ſides. They threw the 
ſelves headlong acroſs the moſt impracticable rod 
Moſt of them fell down the precipices, and either 
immediately, or remained there with broken lim 
Nothing ſtopped them; the dread of the enemy! 
groſſing their whole attention. The Conſul pur 
thoſe who fled in all the practicable places, 
made a great ſlaughter of them. The exact num 
of the ſlain was not known : that of the priſoner 


children, and the other unſerviceable people 


The Conſul, at his return, cauſed the arms of 
Gauls to be laid in an heap, and burnt ; and ha 
ordered thoſe who had taken ſpoils contrary t0 
prohibition, to bring them in, he fold part of them 


the uſe of the public, and divided the reſt among MI... - 
foldiers, taking great cate, that it ſhould be dong. 
equal proportions. Then, having aſſembled the ay;..._. 
he publickly gave each of them the praiſes anden s 
wards they had deferved. He particularly pi guage 
Attalus, for which he was generally applaude brd 
the officers and ſoldiers, faithful witneſſes and Ju c.1; ; 
of the merit of Generals. And indeed that n hav 


Prince, after having acted with extraordinary adi ou r: 
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Tre eftimable reſerve and modeſty after the victory. 


ke Conſul, after having given his troops ſome 
f, ſet out in queſt of them, and the third day arriv- 


ich the enemy were but ten miles diſtant. 


gra, and was the wife of Ortiagon, one of the 
wlih Chiefs, or Princes, and was equally admirable 
r her beauty and chaſtity. She had been kept, a- 
neſt others taken at the defeat on Mount Olympus, 
a Centurion, no leſs paſſionate for money than 


t to his infamous deſires; but not being able to 
eval upon her and ſubvert her conſtancy, he thought 
might employ force with a woman whom misfor- 
ne had reduced to ſlavery. . Afterwards, to make 
ramends for that treatment, he offered to reſtore 
liberty, but not without ranſom. He agreed with 
r for a certain ſum; and to conceal this deſign 
Im the other Romans, he permitted her to ſend any 
the priſoners ſhe ſhould chuſe to her relations, and 
gned a place near the river where the lady ſhould 
exchanged for gold. By accident there was one 


fixed; and the Centurion ſoon after carried her 
Is, The next night two of the relations or friends 


iturion alſo carried his captive. When they had 
uvered him the Attic talent they had brought, 
ich was the ſum agreed on, the lady in her own 
guage bad thoſe who came to receive her, draw their 
Ids, and kill the Centurion, who was amuſing 
ſelf with weighing the gold. Then, charmed 
h having revenged the injury done her chaſtity by 
courage, ſhe took the head of that officer, —_ 


During his ſtay there, one of his female priſoners Li 
| a very memorable action: ſhe was called Chio- 


men. He at firſt endeavoured to engage her con- 


her own ſlaves amongſt the priſoners. Upon him 
ond the advanced poſts with the favour of dark- 


the Princeſs came to the rendezvous, whither the 


& * 
187 
— 


d yalour in fatigues and dae had ſhewn ſtill l. R. "MY 


ry. [ge 


There remained a ſecond war with the Tectoſages, ii. 
o had not ſhared in the defeat of their countrymen, . 


at Ancyra, a famous city of the country, from 


v. ibid, 


288 


A, R. 563. ſhe had cut off with her own hands, and hidi 


115. under her robe, went to her huſhand Ortiagon, wo 


Ant. 


Liv. 
XXXVIII. 
2 352 1 . 


The next day he viewed the priſoners and the {pd 


rage which had been done her, and the revenge | 


Poſterity. 
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had returned home after the defeat of his troog, 
Mount Olympus. Before ſhe embraced him, 
threw the Centurion's head at his feet, Hey 
ſtrangely ſurprized at ſuch a fight, and aſked þþ 
whoſe head it was, and what had induced her to; 
an act ſo uncommon to her ſex. With her faced 
vered with a ſudden bluſh, and at the fame time 
preſſing her fierce indignation, ſhe declared the gy 


had taken for it. During the reſt of her life, 
ſtedfaſtly retained the ſame attachment for the pud 
of manners, which conſtitutes the principal gloꝶ 
the ſex, and wonderfully ſuſtained the honour of 
bold and generous an action. Plutarch relates i 
ſame fact in his treatiſe upon the virtue and great = 
tions of women, and it is from him we have the nin 
of this, which 1s well worthy of being tranſmitted 


The Tectoſages having received advice of the Ci 
ſul's arrwal, ſent deputies to him, to demand ani 
terview, and to treat of peace: but their true defy 
was to ſurprize him in ambuſcades, which they 
laid for him, and in which he really was in great da 
ger. The army of the Gauls conſiſted of ſeventy-f 
thouſand men. That of the Romans, which ite 
much inferior in number, was infinitely. ſuperior 1 
bravery, to which the perfidy of the enemy had add: 
new ſpirit and ardour. In conſequence, already cl 
quered and dejected by the defeat of their county 
men, they did not ſuſtain the firſt charge of the Mie t 
mans, and fled. The victors purfued them wil 
vigour, without being able however to kill above eig 
thouſand of them; all the reſt having paſſed the f 
Halys before they could come up with them. Mo 
of the victors ſtayed that night in the camp of 
Gauls. The Conſul led back the reſt into his om 


which were immenſe, having been accumulated ! 
; : | 


=] VALERIUS, LIVIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R- 563- uſe of ſlings different from thoſe of the Balearians, y 
4 * ſurpaſſed them much in dexterity. They did g 
ee execution againſt the Samians, who ſuſtained the fte 
during four months entire. They were at length x 

duced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The city was plu 

dered, and the inhabitants ſold for ſlaves. och 

A great quarrel aroſe at this time between Md 

Achæans and Lacedæmonians, which had mourn 

effects to the latter. Both ſides ſent deputies to Rom 

This affair, which properly relates to the Greeks, one 

treated at large in the Antient Hiſtory, 


188 564. M. Var ERIVUs MEssALA. | FE 
188, C. Livius SALINATOR. the 
f | . now 
1 The new Conſuls having drawn lots for their pu 
11. . . . | R 
35, 36. Vifices, Liguria fell to Meſſala, and. Gaul to Salinatu 4 


The two Conſuls of the preceding year were continue 
in command in Etolia and Aſia, in quality of red 
conſuls. | ca 

Public prayers were decreed during three days 
the occaſion of an eclipſe of the ſun, which was tak 
for a prodigy : ſo little was aſtronomy then known ein 
Wome. | e ar! 
wid. 37 During the winter in which thefe things paſſed 
Rome, the Ambaſſadors of all the States, that inhab 
on this fide of Mount Taurus, repaired to Manlius 
congratulate him, and expreſs their own joy fort 
victory he had lately gained. Accordingly, if tt 
defeat of Antiochus was more ſplendid and glorio 
for the Romans than that of the Gauls ; on anotbe 
fide, the latter had given their allies more joy til 
the former. For the abſolute authority of the King 
that kept them in a kind of ſlavery, ſeemed more fu 
portable to them, than the ferocity of thoſe Bard: 
ans, who, always ready to fall like an impetuo 
tempeſt ſometimes on one country, and ſometimes d 
another, kept them in perpetual anxiety and alar 
Thus, as the defeat of Antiochus had procured the 
liberty, that of the Gauls had reſtored their peace 


Tho 
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aulate the Romans upon theſe glorious advantages, 
it they alſo brought them crowns of gold; each 
cording to their power, out of gratitude. # 

That General allo received Ambaſſadors from An- 
ochus and the Gauls themſelves, who ſent to aſk the 
ditions upon which the Roman People would grant 
em peace. Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, alſo ſent 
s, to make excuſes to him, and offer ſatisfaction in 


omans by aiding Antiochus againſt them. That 
rince had a tribute of two hundred talents of ſilver 
id upon him (two hundred thouſand crowns). As 
the Gauls, Manlius anſwered them, that they would 
now their fate, when King Eumenes ſhould be re- 
med to Alia, He gave very obliging anſwers to 


x with {till greater joy than they came. He or- 
red thoſe of Antiochus to cauſe money and corn to 
carried into Pamphylia, whither he was to repair 
th his army, conformably to the treaty made between 
Scipio and their maſter. And accordingly, in the 
zcinning of the ſpring, having reviewed his troops, 
earrived in eight days at Apamæa, where he re- 
ded three days: from thence in three more he en- 
red Pamphylia. There he diſtributed the corn to 
s army which he had ordered to be ſent thither, and 
zuſed the two thouſand five hundred talents, which 
e had received, (about three hundred and ſeventy-five 
ouſand pounds) to be carried to Apamæa. 


nd the ten commiſſioners were arrived from Rome 
here he ordered Antiochus's Ambaſſadors to come 


ommiſſioners of the Senate, he put the laſt hand to 
te treaty began with Antiochus, and concluded it on 
ie following conditions: The King ſhall not give 
paſſage through his territories nor thoſe of his vaſſals 
to any nation at war with the Roman People, oY 
| | > Wit 


aney, for the fault he had committed againſt the 


be Ambaſſadors of the allied States, and ſent. them 


i90, 


roſe States therefore did not come merely to con- A.R. 56 
| | ERS 


188. 


When Manlius had received advice, that Eumenes — 


; | 38. 

t Epheſus, he led back his army to Apamæa; Polyb. 
Excerpt. 

— . 8 Legat. 

p him. It was here, that with the advice of the ten xxxv. 
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* 564. * with their Allies, and ſhall not aid their eng; 
133, © either with proviſions or money, or any other ſy 

ce port whatfoever. The Romans and their All 

« ſhall act in the ſame manner with regard to Ant 

« chus. The King ſhall not make war upon the i 

& habitants of the iſlands, and ſhall not go to Europe 

«© He ſhall evacuate all the cities, countries, tow 

« and forts, on this fide of Mount Taurus, as firs 

the eminences aſpecting Lycaonia. Nothing < 

cc be taken away from the cities, towns, and countrie 

& ceded to the Romans, except the arms worn by i 

« ſoldiers on marching off; and if any thing elſe 
taken away, the whole to be made good. Th 
King ſhall not receive into the countries dependai 

ce upon him either the ſoldiers or ſubjects of Kin 

« Eumenes. If any citizens of the cities and coy 

& tries he abandons, are either at his court, or ina 

cc other part of his kingdom, they ſhall take carey 

« return to Apamza before a certain day fixed. Su 

<« of the ſubjects of Antiochus, as are amongſt 

% Romans or their Allies, ſhall be at liberty to n 
main with them, or to return into their own county 

c at their choice. The King ſhall ſurrender tot 
Romans and their Allies the ſlaves; priſoners, an 

c“ deſerters, that belong to them. That he ſhall de 

« liver up Hannibal, the ſon of Amilcar, Mnaſfiloch 

&« of Acarnania, Thoas of ZEtolia - if in his de 

« minions and within his power. He ſhall deli 

« up all his elephants, and ſhall not ſupply their place 

« with others. He ſhall deliver up all his ſhips 

« war, with all their rigging, and ſhall retain oll 

& ten {mall veſſels without decks, of which noi 

<« ſhall have above thirty oars. The King ſhall 0 

* navigate beyond the promontories of Calycadnu 

e or Sarpedon, if not to carry the money, tribute, 0 
* hoſtages farther, or the Ambaſſadors he ſhoul 
& have ſent abroad. He ſhall raiſe no ſoldiers among! 
te the nations ſubject to the Roman People, and ſhi 
“ not receive thoſe, who ſhall preſent themſelves 10 
„ Juntarily to ſerve in his armies. The Rhodians * 
| = ee che 


* 


65 


* 
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on the ſame foot as they poſſeſſed them before the 
var. They ſhall have liberty to ſue for the pay- 


ſhall have been deprived, and demand reſtitution 


render, be in the hands of thoſe to whom he may 


thoſe to whom they ought to belong. He ſhall pay 
the Roman People in twelve years, and in twelve 


fourſcore pounds Roman weight, and five hundred 


Romans twenty hoſtages, that ſhall be changed 
rery three years, and which ſhall not be under 


lies of the Roman People declare war firſt againſt 


nd to repel force with force; on condition however 
hat he ſhall not augment his dominions with any 
ty, either by right of conqueſt or alliance. If any 
lifferences ariſe between the Allies of the Romans 
d Antiochus, they ſhall determine them amicably; 
I, if they chooſe, by arms. If it ſhall be found 
kceſſary to retrench from or add any thing to the 
onditions of this treaty, both ſides ſhall be ar 


la the treaty with L. Scipio Euboic talents were expreſſed, the 
of which were ſomething leſs than theſe. ID. : 


ſol. V. 0 


« liberty 


ment of the ſums which ſhall. be due to them, as 
alſo to find out and claim the effects of which they - 


have given them, he ſhall take care to make the 
garriſons quit them, and to reſtore ſuch places to 


equal payments, twelve * thouſand Attic talents of 
flyer of good alloy (about one million eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds) of which each ſhall weigh © 


and forty thouſand buſhels of wheat: and to King 
Eumenes, in the ſpace of five years, three hundred 
ad fifty talents (about fifty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds) and an hundred and twenty-ſeven 
more (about nineteen thouſand and fifty pounds) 
for the corn which he owes him, according to the 
cltimate of Antiochus himſelf. He ſhall give the 


ehteen, nor above forty-five years of age. If any 


193 


/heir Allies ſhall retain the houſes and other edifices, &. R. 564. 
which they have in the dominions of Antiochus up- 


Ant. C. 
1 88. 


thereof. If any of the cities Antiochus is to ſur- 


Antiochus, he ſhall be at liberty to defend himſelf, 
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liberty to do ſo, provided it be with their mutuil 1 


33 ä N 0 
The Conſul ratified this treaty by oath in the nau 

of the Romans; and ſent Q. Minucius Thermus ax 
Manlius to Antiochus, to make him alſo 'ratify-i 
At the ſame time Fabius, who commanded the flew 
ſet out by the ConſuPs order, and having entered th 
port of Patara, he there either deſtroyed or bum 
fifty ſhips of war, which belonged to the King. 
So haughty a Prince as Antiochus, who had hither 
ſeen all his enterprizes attended with ſucceſs, a 
whom his conqueſts had acquired the firname of 7y 
GREAT, mult have been highly mortified, when | 
ſaw his pretended greatneſs humbled, annihilated; a 
covered with diſgrace by ſuch a treaty as that of whit 
we have juſt repeated the conditions. Can we belien 
that ſuch an event could be the effect of chan 
Fifteen or twenty years before, that Prince, aftert 
death of Ptolomy Philopator his friend and ally, | 
made a league with Philip King of Macedonia to« 
prive that King of Egypt's ſon of all his dominia 
who was then an infant ſcarce five years old. 0 
would be tempted, ſays Polybius, on ſeeing ſo qq 
a violation of the moſt ſacred laws of ſociety, follon 
at leaſt in reſpect to Antiochus, with a long/andy 
rious proſperity, to accuſe Providence, as 1ndiffer 
and inſenſible to the moſt crying and moſt horrid 
crimes. But Providence fully juſtified itſelf in 
niſhing both thoſe Kings as they deſerved, and m 
them an example, which might ſerve to keep alli 
as ſhould incline to imitate them im ſucceeding ul 
within the bounds of their duty. For, whilſt they 
no thoughts but of parcelling out between them 
kingdom of an helpleſs infant, they drew the Rom 
upon them, who entirely ruined the kingdom 
Philip and Antiochus, and made their children 
ſucceſſors experience as great evils, as thoſe, # 
which they had vilely deſigned tq cruſh the je 
monarch of Egypt. _ | 


0 
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We have this obſervation from a Pagan. But Pro- A. R. 36 
| dence was not contented in reſpect to Antiochus A | 
nam ich the chaſtiſement mentioned by Polybius. - It Diog. in 
8, n ought fit to puniſh him in his own perſon. That Fxcerpt. 


p. 298. 


ify | rince, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the ca- Hieron. in | 
> dena and fortreſs of his kingdom. Soon after, find- Pan. c. xi. 
ede it dificult to raiſe the money he was to pay the 


dum lomans, he went to the Eaſt into the province of 
ymais, entered the temple of Jupiter Belus in the 


joht, and took away all the riches which had been 
„ igiouſly kept there during a great length of time. 
e People, enraged by this ſacrilege, roſe againſt 


im, and deſtroyed him with all his attendants. The 

ophet Daniel, who circumſtantially foretold all the 
dterprizes of Antiochus in a ſurprizing manner, as 

ay be ſeen in the Antient Hiſtory, remarks alſo his 

hand eat. Then he ſhall turn his face towards the Dan. xi 
fort of his own land: but he ſhall ſtumble, and fall, “ 
and not be found.“ This happened the ſame 

ar that his treaty with the Romans was entirely 

ini oncluded. " = 1 | # 

The Proconſul Manlius having received the ele- xiv. 


ſo o ants, which Antiochus was to deliver up, and hay- xxxvii. 
lee made a preſent of them to Eumenes, applied him“ 
nd ol! to enquiring into the condition of the cities, 

fern teren the late troubles had occaſioned great changes. 


ing Ariarathes was exempted from paying part of 
in e ſum laid on him, and'received into the amity of 


daß ge Roman People, in conſequence of the marriage 
all i omenes had lately contracted with his daughter. As 
gi the cities, when each had been heard, the ten Ro- 
he commiſſioners treated them differently. Thoſe 


hem h eich had paid tribute to Antiochus, and had de- 
ared for the Romans, were made free, and exempted 
om all tribute. Thoſe which: had adhered to An- 
ochus, or had paid tribute to King Attalus, were 
vetted to Eumenes. Several cities were particu- 
ly rewarded. The donation which had been made 
the Rhodians by the firſt decree of Lycia and Caria 
tar as the river Meander, was confirmed. To the 
* kingdom 
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: ance 
188. | 


Liv. 
xxx viii. 
40, 41. 


Europe, and Lyſimachia with all its dependence, 


_ Gallo-Grecians, and told them the conditions of pe 
they were to obſerve with Eumenes. He declar 


territories of their neighbours. Afterwards hayin 


| larly, both to the diſadvantage of the Romans, in o 


dignity, and one of the ten commiſſioners ſent to Ali 
by the Senate, was killed. King Philip was ſuſpe®tt 
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kingdom of Eumenes they added the Cherſoneſy; 


they had been poſſeſſed by Antiochus : and in 4 
the two Phrygias, the one near the Helleſpont, a 
the other called Phrygia Major. They reſtored My 
to him, which King Pruſias had taken from u ene 
And laſtly, they added to the gift Lycaonia, Muli 
and Lydia; and expreſsly the cities of Trallæ, Eyre 
ſus, and Telmiſſa. Pamphylia, which lay on bot 
ſides of Mount Taurus, had occaſioned a diſpute hy 
tween Eumenes and the Ambaſſadors of Antiochy 
the deciſion of which was entirely referred to f 
. 1 e 
Maanlius, after having concluded the treaties, u 
made the decrees of which we have been ſpeaking, f 
out with his army for the neighbourhood of the Hdl 
leſpont, whither he ſummoned the Princes of th 


to them, in expreſs terms, that they muſt keep with 
their own country, without making incurſions into th 


drawn together all the ſhips of the coaſt, he joint 
the fleet which Athenæus, the brother of Eumene 
had brought to him from Elæa, and repaſſed int 
Europe with all his troops. Then leading his am 
laden with immenſe ſpoils of all kinds, by ſho 
marches, through the Cherſoneſus, he halted ſome tin 
at Lyſimachia, to give the carriage beaſts reſt, a 
afterwards to enter Thrace, of which the route Wa 
very difficult, and much dreaded by the ſoldiers. T 
was not without reaſon. During this whole ,ma 
which was very long, they ſuffered much from til 
Thracians, who inceſſantly attacked them in the de 
files, and dangerous paſſes, and even took from thet 
part of their booty. They had two battles partie 


of which Q. Minucius Thermus, a perſon of conſulil 
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neſs | | 197 
nces, WF having ſecretly influenced the Thracians to attack 4: R 564. 
in Me Romans. At length the Conſul, after having ſur- 1g 
ont, A ounted an infinity of obſtacles, quitted Thrace, and 
d M his army through Macedonia into Theſſaly. From 
m hu ence marching through Epirus to Apollonia, he 
Miß ted the winter there, the ſea not ſeeming ſafe enough 
„Ep embarking in that ſeaſon, | | | 
N bot To 
ute by | 
© OE... Romans delivered up to the Carthaginians. Liguria 
1 wen to the two Conſuls for their province. Fulvius 
0 1 accuſed by the Ambracians at the ſollicitation of the Con- 
- 1 ſul Emilius. Decree of the Senate in favour of the 
of ol {1/7 acians. Departure of the Conſuls. Manlius 
re (nands 2 triumph, which is diſputed with him by the 
ec anmiſſoners of the Senate. Speech of the commiſſioners 
wien Manlius. Triumph decreed to Manlius. Sci- 
"ro e Africanus is ſummoned before the People. Griev- 
ban e of the Tribunes againſt Scipio Africanus. Scipio, 
Join inſtead of anſwering them, carries the whole aſſembly 
men h bim to the Capitol, to thank the Gods for bis 
rie. He retires 10 Linternum. Ti S:mpromus 
m © 4cc245, Scipio's enemy, declares for him againſt bis 
| tallegues. Reflections of Livy upon P. Scipio. Diffe- 
et e accounts of hiftcrians concerning Scipio. Scipic's 
* daughter married to Gracchus. Law propoſed concern- 
* ing the ſums of money received from Antiochus. L. 
Scipio ſentenced for embezzling the public money. He 
nar rdered to priſon. Speech of Scipio Naſicau in his 
m eur. Gracchus prevents L. Scipio from being impri- 
he dl Led. The ſale and ſmall value of Scipio's eftate 
wen ih bin. 
A M. Xmirvs LePipus. : A. R. 56 
nfl C. FL AMIx ius. FF — 
0 Owards the end of the preceding year L. Minu- Liv, 
cius Myrtilus and L. Manlius, accuſed of hav- *#*vitt. 


92 | vered 


g inſulted the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, were deli- " 
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A. R. 565. yered up to them by the order of M. Claudius Þ 
* of the city, and carried to Car 


187. 


Liv. 
43+ 


declared, for gold.” The Senate made no chan 


xxxvili. 


knew where to addreſs their prayers or pay their be 


heard theſe invectives, aſked the deputies 2 (0% 
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Upon the report which ſpread that great] Ireparat 
ons of war were making in Liguria, the Senate alloy 
that province to both Conſuls. Lepidus, diflatish 
with this deſtination, complained highly “ that q 
two Conſuls ſhould be confined in the vallies of Lig 
ria, whilſt during two years M. Fulvius and Cn. M; 
lius reigned, the one in Europe and the other in Af 
in the r room of Philip and Antiochus, ſpreading i 
terror of the Roman arms on all ſides, and feln 

eace to the nations, on whom war had not be 


in the decree: they only ordered Manlius and Fulyj 
to quit their provinces, and march back their leg 
to Rome. 
MN. Fulvius and M. Emilius had long been en 
mies. The Conſul made the deputies. of Amb 
accuſe Fulvius, and after having given them theirk 
ſon, he introduced them into the Senate. They x 
cuſed Fulvius © of having declared war upon them: 
a time when they were at peace, though they 

punctually executed all that the preceding Confuls 
directed, and had offered himſelf the like ſubmiſſy 
and obedience. That he had beſieged them, and at 
the city had ſurrendered, had made them ſuffer allt 
moſt cruel outrages and evils it is poſſible to imag 
in war. That, not contented with having g plunder 0 
burnt, and demoliſhed the houſes, confiſcated t 
eſtates of the citizens, and deluged the city with the 
blood, he had made the women and children flaws 
and, what was ſtill more grievous than all the reſt, lu 
taken away all the ornaments of their temples; fpari 
neither the ſtatues of the Gods, nor the Gods then 
ſelves : ſo that the wretched Ambracians no long 


mage, unleſs it were to the walls whom he had | 
naked and disfigured. » The Conſul, after havin 


tions, the anſwers to which he had concerted with then 


ant 


\ 
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d thereby gave them occaſion to ſay much more, as 4 R. 56 : 
| 187, : 


IS 


. 


Fit had been involuntarily. _ | 
The Senators ſeeming to be moved with theſe com- 


JaTar 


allom hints, the Conſal C. Flaminius thought himſelf 
Mlatizhhbliced to take upon him the defence of Fulvius in his 
that M bſence. He reproached the Senate, that they ſuf- 
HL ed the Roman Generals to be expoſed as formerly 
n. Mu frivolous and groundleſs accuſations. He ſaid, 
in At he was much ſurprized, that actions ſhould be 
ding offrade crimes to Fulvius, which ought to obtain the 
1 fellnMonour of a triumph. That Ambracia had undergone 


he calamities common to cities taken by force. That 
e Ambracians attempted in vain to ſeparate their 
zuſe from that of the Etolians: that there was no 
ference between them and the other. After many 
other reaſons which he urged, he declared that he 
en en vould ſuffer nothing to be determined either in the af- 
fur of the Ambracians or that of the Ætolians in the 
cir E abſence of Fulvius.” | ws 
ey The oppoſition of Flaminius ſuſpended every thing: lo. 
hem but, unfortunately for the cauſe of Fulvius, he fell xxxviii. 
y ick. ZEmilius took advantage of this accident, and“ 
hi brought the affair again upon the carpet. The 
nia Senate paſſed a decree, by which the effects the Am- 
dae bracians complained they had been deprived of, 
A vere reſtored, with their liberty and laws; and per- 
12008 miſion was granted them to eſtabliſh cuſtoms and du- 
der ties wherever they thought fit both by fea and land; 
d on condition, however, that the Romans and their Allies 
the of the Latine name ſhould be exempted from them. 
wel s to the ſtatues of their Gods and the other orna- 
ung "ents, which they complained of having been taken 
out of their temples, they thought fit to wait the re- 
ben turn of Fulvius for treating that affair, and left the 
deciſion of it to the college of the Pontifices.” ZEmi- 
lus was not contented with a ſentence ſo much in fa- 
your of his enemy: but one day. when few Senators 
vere preſent in their houſe, he cauſed theſe words to 
be added to the decree, © That Ambracia had not 
en deen taken by the force of arms.“ Surprizes of this 

O 4 + kind 


ot Je 
cha 
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A. F. 565. Kind do not argue fair dealing, and are unworthy tþ 
A. . gravity of a Roman Conſul. 55 


| . 


Liv. 
xxxviii. 


45. 


Liv. ibid. 
455 46. 


Aſia for the advantage and glory of the Roman pe 


the Roman People and Antiochus; but that Manliu 


from thoſe, of whom they had cauſe to complan 
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1 The Feriæ Latinæ were then celebrated, and 


Conſuls having diſcharged all the duties of religig 
ſet out for their provinces. 

Immediately after the Proconſul Cn. Manlius 3 
rived at Rome, and the Prætor Ser. Sulpicius aſſemb mi 
the Senate in the temple of Bellona to give him aud rnch 
ence, There, after having related all he had done! 


ple, he demanded, firſt, that due thankſgivings ſhoul 
be made to the immortal Gods ; and ſecondly, that] 
ſhould be granted the honour of a triumph. B 
moſt of the ten commiſſioners of the Senate, who hut 
been with him in thoſe remote provinces, oppoſed i 
and none ſo much as L. Furius Purpureo an 
Zmilius * Paulus. ed! 

They ſaid, „that they had been ſent into Afia wiliihery 
conclude and terminate in concert with Manhus the 
treaty of peace, which L. Scipio had began between om. 


had ipared no pains to prevent the concluſion of i co 
peace, and had even intended to carry his arms beyond th 
mount Taurus: a deſign, from which the ten com 
miſſioners had found it very hard to diſſuade him, by 
repreſen:ing to him the calamities with which the 
Sibyl menaced the Romans, if they ever preſumed u 
paſs thoſe fatal bounds. 5 . 
« That finding unſurmountable obſtacles to that 
enterprize, he had turned his views and courſe a di. 
ferent way, and had declared war againſt the Galle n 
Grecians, without being authorized either by the & 
nate or People, and without being able to produce tee 
example of a fingle General, who had ventured to fon 
the like projects of his own head. That the cuſtom 
of the Roman People, before they proceeded to hoſt 
lities, was to ſend Ambaſſadors to demand reparation 


This is not the famous Paulus Emilius who conquered Perſeus 
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hat he had obſerved -none of the uſual formalities, 
it could juſtify him in ſaying, that he had made war 
the name of the Roman People, and not acted as a 
nvate ſpoiler. | - | 
« But, as he was determined upon this enterprize, 
y did not he march directly againſt the pretended 
emies? Why did he march and countermarch to 
arch all the corners of Piſidia, Lycaonia, and Phry- 
z in order rapaciouſly to extort ſums out of the ſo- 
reigns, or petty tyrants of the fortreſſes ſituated in 
joſe countries? What quarrel had he with theſe States, 
ho never did the Romans any hurt, and from whom 
ey had no ſubject to complain? — 

« They added, that in reſpect of the enemy, for 
edefeat of whom Manlius pretended to a triumph, 


uch for his honour. That beſides that theſe Gauls, 
ervated by the voluptuouſneſs of Aſia, were not the 
e in point of courage, as thoſe againſt whom the 
omans had ſo often fought in Italy, the recent fall 
Hannibal, Philip, and Antiochus, had fo much 
couraged them, that the Romans had occaſion only 


enhrow thoſe huge combatants, and that in the whole 
, they had not once ſtained their ſwords with the 
bod of the enemy. | 
* That for the reſt, Manlius had good reaſon to 
and, that public thankſgivings ſhould be made to 


protection of the Gods, the Roman army having 
amped in a deep valley with the enemy over their 
ads, the Gauls, without uſing their arms, might 
5e overwhelmed and defeated them entirely, by.rol- 
g down great ſtones upon them, with which the 
untain ſupplied them in abundance. That after- 
rds, as if the Gods had thought fit to give the Ro- 
ins a ſenſe of what might have happened to them in 
lo- Græcia, if they had to do with enemies who 
erred that name, their troops had been defeated, 
to flight, and ſtript of their baggage by ſome fly- 


ing 


* 
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e advantages he had gained were undoubtedly not 


the arrows and ſlings of their light-armed troops to 


immortal Gods. That indeed, without the pecu- 
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* 556: ing parties of Thrace, who waited for them on the 


1 87. 


Liv. 
xxxviii. 
47 — 49. 
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route. That theſe were the great exploits, for vu 
Manlius demanded a — 2 We f 
The commiſſioners concluded where they beni 

< by inſiſting ſtrongly upon the precautions take i | 
all times for declaring war; and aſking the Sena: 
whether they thought fit to violate ſuch wiſe regui © 
tions, to aboliſh forms that were a part of relgu þ 
to deprive the Senate and People of the privilege i 
had always poſſeſſed of decreeing war and peace, ai | 
to give up to the caprice and ambition of Gene 6 
the power of attacking ſuch States as they ſhouli$ ti 
think fit.“ 1 87 ©. ci 
When they had done ſpeaking, Manlius replied WS li 
the following effect: Hitherto, Romans, we h to 
« ſometimes ſeen the Tribunes of the People oi pe 
« triumphs, when demanded by your Generals. I th 
e obliges me to return the preſent Tribunes my than jo 
<« that either out of conſideration for te 
C my actions, they have not only tacitly conſented * 
« my triumph, but have alſo ſeemed in a diſpoſi 2 
<< to propoſe it themſelves, if it had been neceſla 2c 
J have the grief to find my adverſaries amo th: 
* thoſe commiſſioners, which our anceftors gave L. 
Generals to honour their victory, and regulate of 
*& conſequences of it with wiſdom and juſtice. det 
Their accuſation has two heads, as this aſſemi col 
© may have obſerved. They pretend, that I had WF tha 
<« right to make war againſt the Gauls, and aſh tioc 
« made it with temerity and imprudence. , ot 
« The Gauls, ſay they, committed no act of wlll of 

e tility againſt us: you found them in peace Var 
{ tranquillity, and however attacked them. Wo vic 
*© to the Gods King Eumenes, with the maggi ver 
c of all the cities of Aſia, were preſent ! You ef t 
c hear their complaints, and I ſhould not find it Wi vas 
« ceſſary to accuſe the Gallo-Grecians. Let mie. 
e baſfadors be ſent to all parts of Aſia, to enqq uon 
« the truth upon the ſpot; and you would know f redu 
them, that the ſlavery, from which you have lf jou! 


6c ye 
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yered that country by obliging Antiochus to retire 
beyond Mount Taurus, was not harder than that, 
from which it has been delivered by the reduction 
of the Gauls. All thoſe States will inform you, 
how many times that ſavage nation has ravaged 
their countries, how many times they have carried 
off all that they had of valuable and neceſſary, 
how many priſoners they have taken from them, 
without ſuffering them to ranſom them, and laſtly, 
how often they . ſacrificed their children to their 
Gods, as barbarous as themſelves. How! If An- 
tiochus had not withdrawn his garriſons from the 
citadels, where they remained in entire tranquil- 
lity, would you believe, that you had reſtored Aſia 
to liberty; and do you imagine that Eumenes could 
peaceably enjoy the gifts you have made him, and 
the other cities the liberty they have received from 
you, whilſt the Gauls were at entire liberty to carry 
terror and deſolation wherever they thought fit? 

« But wherefore ſhould I reaſon any longer upon 
a falſe ſuppoſition, as if I had not found the Gauls 
actually at war with us, and as if I had forced 
them to make it againſt us. I call you to witneſs, 
L. Scipio, you whom I ſucceeded in the command 
of the troops, and you P. Scipio, who was conſi- 
dered by the army and your brother rather as a 
collegue than a lieutenant: ſay, don't you know, 
that the Gauliſh forces ſerved in the army of An- 
tochus ; and if you did not fee them fighting upon 
bot wings, in which they conſtituted the ſtrength 
of his army ? The Romans ordered you to make 
var not only upon Antiochus, but upon all thoſe 
vho ſhould have joined him againſt us. The Gauls 
vere indifputably of that number, as well as ſome 
of the petty Kings and tyrants of that country. T 


mies. However, I acted with all poſſible modera- 
tion in refpe& to them. I gave peace to the latter, 
reducing them to make a ſatisfaction ſuitable to 
your power, which they had injured. On the other 


'203 
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2 
137. 


vas therefore in the right to treat them as ene- 


« file, 
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Ant- C. 4 Gauls to reaſon, if their natural ferocity had þ 


137. 
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capable of being mollified ; and it was not till; 
« many attempts, that finding them always unty 
de ble, I thought it for our honour to uſe force tj 
« duce them. W een 
«. After having juſtified the motives which de 
« mined me to undertake the war, it is now ny 
« ſary to ſpeak of the manner in which I mad 
« And in this ſecond point, I ſhould be affure 
<« gaining my cauſe, though I were even to plea 
c before the Senate of Carthage, which, if wha 
<« ſaid be true, puniſh their Generals capitally M 
« they have formed raſh enterprizes, however ſuc! 
« ful in the event. But what confidence ought Ii 
<« to conceive, who have to do with a Common] ter 
« that never made enterprizes criminal to comn 
« ders, to which the Gods have given an hapyy 
« ſue, becauſe it regards that as the effect of i 
ce prayers and vows which have preceded thoſe ent 
<« prizes; and in decreeing either thankſgiving 
the Gods, or triumphs to Generals, always ul 
<« theſe remarkable terms, Fox navinc wei Mom. 
c SUCCESSFULLY SERVED THE COMMONWEALM ir: 


When therefore, to avoid provoking envy, Id r 
« aſcribing to my courage and good conduct the er 
« ceſſes I have had, and I content myſelf, ey 
<« having conquered ſo powerful a nation without Mut 


c loſs, with aſking that the due thankſgivings ſh 
<« be paid to the immortal Gods for the good i 
« tune they have vouchſaſed your arms under 
« command, and that myſelf might be permitted! 
« re-enter the Capitol in triumph, from which en 
<« out after having made the cuſtomary vows for i 
« proſperity of the Commonwealth, would you 
<« tuſe ſuch honour to the Gods, as well as to me! 
elt is objected to me, that I did not make che 
of an advantageous place for giving battle. 


* Quod bene ac faciliter Rempublicam adminiſtravit, 
ö 6 ft 
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that depend on me? The enemy being maſters of 324 
he mountain, and reſolving not to come down from 167. 
it, it was abſolutely neceſſary for me to attack them 
their poſt, if I intended to defeat them. The 
ame reproach may be made to our beſt Generals, 
ho, eſpecially in the laſt wars, have not always 
choſen advantageous poſts for attacking the enemy, 
becauſe it was not in their power: I do not yet com- 
prehend what idea they would give you, or frame 
to themſelves, of the enemy. If they have dege- 
erated ſo much as they ſay, and are ſo much ener- 
rated by the voluptuouſneſs of Aſia, what danger 
mas there in marching to attack them upon the 
mountain? „And if they retained the courage and 
ſtrength of their anceſtors, why do they refuſe thoſe 
triumph, who have conquered ſo formidable an 
nemy ? * Envy is blind, Romans! Its purpoſe is 
0 degrade virtue, and to make it loſe the honours 
nd rewards 1t deſerves. 8 | | 
The ſame ſpirit of envy and jealouſy ſhews it- 
elf again in what they object to me concerning 
hrace. They inſiſt much upon part of our bag- 
gige being taken by thoſe robbers, and the loſs of 
ome ſoldiers ; and they take great care at the ſame 
time not to add, that upon the very day this miſ- 
fortune happened, our troops defeated a great num- 
ber of theſe banditti, and that the following days 
bey either took or killed many more of them. 
but what do they get by this affected ſilence? The 
ole army is ready to witneſs the two battles, 
mich alone deſerve the honour of a triumph. 
' I aſk your pardon, Romans; if the neceſſity of 
jut defence, and not the deſire of boaſting my 
Wn actions, has made me expatiate too much.” 
he accuſation would upon this occaſion have had Lie. 
advantage of the apology, if the diſpute had not ym 


Coca invidia eſt, Patres Conſcripti, nec quidquam aliud (cit, 
n detrectare virtutes, corrumpere honoros ac præmia earum. Liv, 


taken 
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A-R. s taken up the whole day. without being decided. B. 
& the Senators withdrew in a diſpoſition to refuſe * 


lius a triumph. But the next day that Get | 
lations ns {ſtirred 5 r A 
gaged the Seniors of the order in their intereſt, Ng 
authority made the affair turn in favour of Mau 
They repreſented, that it was without example, ice 
a General, after having conquered the enemy, leſt ik . 
province in peace, and led back his victorious tro 
to Rome, had been deprived: of the honour. 
triumph, and had re-entered the city as a pri 
perſon without any diſtinction. The malignant i 
louſy of his enemies at length gave way to. ſachy 
remonſtrances : they were aſhamed. of  affronting 
man of merit in ſo injurious a manner, and the why 
Senate almoſt unanimouſly decreed. him a triumy 
There was, however, foundation to object to the ci 
duct of this General, who, as we ſhall ſee. below, 1 
not ſtrictly kept up the diſcipline, and ſuffered 
manners of his troops to corrupt. It is ſurpriazt 
that his enemies did not urge this point againſt him 
A much more affecting accufation of an highly net 
illuſtrious and conſiderable perſonage, made the * 
pute of which I have been ſpeaking be forgot. TWc:i 
Tribunes of the People, both called Q. Pætilius, cit 
P. Scipio Africanus to take a trial. VERY: 
his event muſt ſeem ſtrange, when conſidered y 
the ſentiments of gratitude, reſpect, and admirati 
which all the Romans had formerly entertained n 
ſo much juſtice and unanimity in favour of Sei d 
They were deſirous to erect ſtatues of him in the A ty: 
rum, the tribunal for harangues, the Senate, ande 
in the temple and chapel of great Jupiter; and nw tit 
zeal for his glory had roſe ſo high, that they ba no 
ſome ſenſe equalled him with the Gods by decreeiſ vat 
that his ſtatue, habited in the ornaments of trum 
ſhould be laid upon cuſhions like thoſe: of the G 
the ceremony called Lectiſternium. They had e A 
conceived thoughts of creating him perpetual Cone 
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J. I bictator. But“ Scipio, leſs paſſionate: to receive A. R 565. 
e! vurs than to deſerve them, would not ſuffer any 2 th 
al's fi decreed him, that were above the conchtion of a 


en; and by that moderation, which prevented him 
n giving himſelf up to ſuch exceſſes, he ſhewed as 
> wiſdom as greatneſs of fouk © 

accordingly, this firſt paſſion inſenſibly becoming 
dent as is uſual, ſome years after Scipio's credit 
an to decline. The People always having him be- 

their eyes, began by little and little to abate in 
radmiration of him. The conſent and approbation 
ich he had given during his conſulſhip to the ſepa- 
-es of the Senators in the Games, was ill re- 

ed by the public; and he experienced this decline 
his authority, when it miſcarried in oppaſition to 
lintius in reſpect to the Conſulſhip, which he can- 

kd in favour of his couſin Naſicaa . 
| was in this manner, that the event which we are 
ne to relate, was made way for. Thoſe who en- 

u him ſeeing his credit weakened, believed it in their 
wer to attack him. Their accuſation. turned upon 

wmetended crime of embezzling the public money in 
war with Antiochus. They affirmed, that he had 
tired great ſums of money from that Prince to grant 


Uh PEACE, + x 
Every body judged of this proceeding according to 
der character or inclination. Some declared them- - * 


hes not only againſt the impudence of the accuſers, 
t againſt the baſeneſs of the Romans in general, 
0 did not oppoſe ſo unworthy an,enterprize. 4 Fhe 
to greateſt cities of the Univerſe,” ſaid they, 
tave at the ſame time expreſſed the higheſt ingra- 
tude for their principal citizens, but Rome in the 
moſt crying and inexcuſable manner. For at length. 
' vanquiſhed Carthage hath baniſhed beaten Hanni- 


Quorum ſibi nullum neque plebiſcito dari, neque., Senatus - con- 
lo decerni patiendo, pene tantum in recuſandis honoribus ſe gel- 
5 quantum geſſerat in emerendis. Val. Max. Hæc - ingentem 
Wnitudinem. animi, moderandis ad civilem habitum honoribus, 
ufcabant]. LIV. 

« bal, 


odd 
4e 
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- 


ce be accountable for his actions? What Sec 


Liv. 
XXXV111. 
57. 


4 to an account for his conduct. That the meang 


defending himſelf, when it ſhould be deemed; 


ing his reſidence at Syracuſe, and the commotions 
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„ -gus Rome injures Scipio, to whom ſhe is inde 
for her victory.“ Some on the contrary maintain 
cc that no citizen ought to be exalted ſo much 2 
<«. the reſt, as it ſhould not be allowable to call 


4 preſerving liberty in a Republic, was to reduce 
<« moſt powerful to the neceſſity of taking his trial 


«c per. To | what private perſon, could any Dart 
government be confided, much leſs placing hit 
4 the head of the Commonwealth, if he was not 


could there be for intruſting any perſon whatſ 
e with the ſmalleſt intereſts, and much leſs with i 
of the whole Commonwealth, if ſuch perſon 1 
e not obliged to give an account of his condulf 


« That it was not unjuſt to uſe force againſt any : 
<* whatſoever, who could not ſuffer equality,”  $ E 
was the diſcourſe of the People till the day of tral. 


Never did any citizen, not excepting Scipio him 
whilſt Conſul or Cenſor, come into the, Forum wit 
greater train of the citizens of all orders,” than when 
appeared at this time to take his trial. 

The Tribunes of the People, in order to diſpt 
them for the preſent accuſation, revived the oldg 
lumnies which had been raiſed againſt him on thee 
caſion of the pretended luxury and voluptuouſneſsd 


cited at Locri in reſpect to Pleminius. But when tit 
came to the crime of peculation, with which they 
charged him, they could ſupport it only with ſul 
cions and conjectures, without producing any io 
proof. They ſaid, that Antiochus had reſtored hi 
his ſon without ranſom, and that he had paid him 
ſame deference, as if he had been the ſole arbiter 
Rome of war and peace. That in the province he 
acted with the Conſul as Dictator, and not as 2 me 
lieutenant. That he had attended him thither oil 
to ſhew Greece, Aſia, and all the Kings and States 
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vi Fat, what he had long perſuaded Spain, Gaul, A. R. 366. 
ndet ly, and Africa, that a ſingle man was the prop 17 
u {upport of the Roman empire; that Rome, that 
i eis of the univerſe, owed her ſafety only. to the 
call | low of Scipio's name; that the leaſt ſign of his will 
can: ill the authority of the Senate's and People's de- 
luc.” In a word, not being able to make him cri- 
ml ul, they endeavoured to render him odious.  - 
When * Scipio was ordered to anſwer, without ſay- Liv. _ 
a ſingle word of the crimes objected to him, he oe : 
ke of his exploits with ſo much elevation and dig- 
that no one had ever been praiſed either with 
re magnificence, or more truth. For the ſame 
t and courage, which had animated all his actions, 
peared in his diſcourſe, and the niceſt ears could not 
offended with a liberty, which he only uſed to de- 
Wd himſelf, and not from the motive of vain- glory. 
e ſpeeches having taken up the whole day, the af- 
r was referred to another. 
That being arrived, the Tribunes of the People aſ- 
&&d the tribunal of harangues early in the morning. 
e accuſed being ſummoned, broke through the 
ud, attended by a great number of clients and 
nds, and as ſoon as ſilence had been made in order 
lis being heard: Tribunes of the People,” ſaid 
and you fellow-citizens, it was upon this ve 
day that I conquered Hannibal and the Carthagini- 
as in Africa. So happy a one ought not to be 
paſſed in diſputes, diſcuſſions, and proſecutions. I 
an therefore going directly to the Capitol to pay 
aoration to great Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, and 
the reſt of the Gods who preſide in that temple and 
citadel; and F to thank them for having given me 


lulſas dicere cauſam, fine ulla criminum_mentione, orationem 
e magnifſcam de rebus ab ſe geſtis exorſus eſt, ut ſatis conſtaret, 
anem unquam neque melitis, neque verius laudatum eſſe. Dice- 
mur enim ab eodem animo ingenioque, à quo geſta erant ; & aug 
n afadium aberat, quia pro periculo, non in gloriam, diceban- 
, v. : 8 

Hiſque gratias agam, quod mihi & hoc ipſo die, & ſæpe al'2s, 


een epublice gerendæ mentem facultatemque dederunt. Veſ- 
n (20que quibus commodum eſt, ite mecum, Quirztes ; & orate 
. P diet, 
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187. 


Liv. 
xxxXxVIII. 
ct. 


with the Tribunes of the People, he took advantage 
foul was too haughty, and his ſentiments too elevat 

| beſides which he had paſſed his life in too high a ſphe 
part of a perfon accuſed. | ; 


ad ſenectutem ſemper vos ætatem meam veſtris honoribus ante 
ego veſtros honores rebus gerendis præceſſi. Liv. 
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pacity to ferve the Commonwealth with advany 
« and glory. Follow me, Romans, as many of 
<« as have leiſure, and love your country, and yr 
de the Gods, that they may always give you Genen 
and magiſtrates who reſemble me. I may ſje 
“ thus with confidence, if it be true, that from 
<« ſeventeenth year to the advanced age, to which 
have attained, you have always preceded my g 
« with your honours, as I have your honours vi 
% my ſervices.” 5 e 


After having held this diſcourſe, he quitted d 


Forum, and walked towards the Capitol. That te 
moment the whole aſſembly followed him thither bo 
the very clerks and ſerjeants of the Tribunes, who e. 
left alone with their ſlaves and the crier, whom d 
had brought with them to cite the accuſed: before t t: 
Scipio went from the Capitol to all the temples of. an 
city, ſtill followed by the whole Roman People. tu 
judge aright of true glory, this day did Sci tc 
more honour by the avowed eſteem and venerai tc 
of the publie, than that on which he entered RU iu! 
in triumph, after having defeated Syphax and up 
Carthaginians. | e | 


This was the laſt of his days of glory. For forth 
ing the differences which he ſhould neceſſarily hy 


the delay of the trial to retire to Linternum, tully 
ſolved to appear no more to defend himſelf, + 


to deſcend to the ſuppliant, and to learn the hum 


deos, ut mei principes ſimiles habeatis : ita, fi ab annis ſeptemded 


* Celebratior is prope dies favore hominum, & æſtimatione V4 
magnitudinis ejus fuit, quàm quo triumphans de Syphace reg 
Cai thaginĩenſibus urbem eſt invectus. Liv. 

+ Major animus & natura erat, ac majora fortunæ aſſuetus, q 
3 reus cſle ſciret, & ſummittere ſe in humilitatem cauſam dicent 

IV, | 
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0n the day to which the affair was adjourned, when * 55. 
e accuſed was ſummoned, L. Scipio his brother * 
4, that ſickneſs prevented him from appearing. 
it the T ribunes would not admit that excuſe. They 
tended, that he had abſented himſelf to avoid an- 
ering, in effect of the ſame pride that had induced 

im to quit the Forum, the Tribunes, and the aſſem- 
„ to draw away with him to the Capitol his judges. 
emſelves, and to deprive them of the right and li- 

ny of giving their ſuffrages Then addreſſing them- 

yes to the multitude: © You have,” continued 

kr, © received the juſt reward of your facility in ſuf- 
fering ſo raſh an enterprize. Tou quitted us to fol- 

bw him, and now you ſee he abandons you your- 
ſelyes. We ſuffer our. authority to decline every 

dy in ſuch a manner, that the. perſon whom ſeven» 

teen years ago you ſent Tribunes of the People with 

an Xdile to ſeize and bring to Rome, though ac- 
tally at the head of the army and fleet; now, when 

ke is but a private individual, we dare not fend to 

fetch from his country-houſe, in order to oblige 

him to ſubmit to the judgment here. to be paſſed 

upon him.” L. Scipio having implored the aid of 

e other Tribunes, they paſſed a decree, by which ac- 

ſting the alledged excuſe of ſickneſs, they declared 

ut it was their intention that time ſhould be given the 
uſed, and that the trial ſhould be deferred. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, Scipio's particular Liv. 
temy, was one of the Tribunes of the People. Thar *. 
gitrate having forbade his name to be interred in? 

r decree of his collegues, it was expected, that he 

8 going to declare againſt Scipio with the utmoſt 

our, when he ſpoke. as follows. As L. Scipio 
pleads his brother's ſickneſs as an excuſe for his ab- 

ſence, that ought to ſuffice. I will not ſuffer him 

o be proceeded againſt before his return; and even 

en, if he deſires my aid, I will ſupport him with 

ny authority to diſpenſe with him from anſwering. 
Xipio, by the greatneſs of his exploits, and the 
onours to which you have ſo often raiſed him, has, 

P 2 ; ee by 
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* creet multitude at the foot of the tribunal of 


was conſiſtent with tlieir duty and authority, As 0 
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high a degree of glory, that it is more A 
os Roman People than for himſelf, to ſes him 
« mark of the accuſations and inveRives of an ine 


Lag 
8 kN 


cc ry © What!“ continued he, addreſſin — 1 
to the Tribunes with a tone and air of ind = 
« Would you fee Scipio, the conqueror of Affen 
your feet? Did he not defeat and put to fight 
cc 2 the moſt famous of the Carthaginian Genen 1 
<« with their four armies in Spain; did he not M 
« Syphax priſoner ; did he not conquer Hannibal; þ 
« he not made Carthage tributary to Rome; has 
* not, laſtly, forced Antiochus, by a victory of whit 
his brother is contented to ſhare the glory with hi 
« to retire beyond mount Taurus, only to fink und 
4 the malignity of the Pætilii, and to fee them tt 
« umph over him? * How ! ſhall the virtue of pre 
« men never find, either in its own merit, or the f 
<< nours to which you raiſe it, an aſyftum and kind 
&« ſanctuary, in which their age, if it does not tec 
< the reſpect and homage due to it, may at leaſt fi 
refuge from inſult and inuten 9 
The decree of Gracchus, and the diſcourſe he add 
to it, made a great impreſſion upon the whole aſſemb 
and even the accuſers themſelves, They faid th 
would reflect upon the affair, in order to judge wi 


as the People were retired, the Senators alſemble 
and the whole body, eſpecially the ſeniors andiperſa 

of conſular dignity, returned Gracchus great than 
for his having ſacrificed his private reſentments to tl 
honour of the Commonwealth. The Pætilii on 


contrary were exceedingly reproached, + for hie 

endeavoured to cruſh virtue to acquire themſeh : i 
g * , 

th 

* Nullis-ne meritis ſuis, aullis veſtris bonoribus unquam In ard * 


tutam, & velut fanctam, clari viri pervenient; ubi, fi non venen 
lis, inviolata ſaltem ſenectus eorum confidat ? Liv. 


+ Quod ſplendere aliena invidia voluiſſent, & weed ex Afric ta; 
triumpho peterent, LIV. 


na 
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cipio Africanus, to adorn themſelves with his ſpoils. 
by affair was flifled,. ang no more was {aid of tt. 


meyer excelled in war more than in peace. The firſt ** 
WW. of his life was more memorable than the laſt, be- 
uſe he had paſſed his whole youth in camps and ar- 
ies : whereas during the reſt of his days he had few 
caſions of exerting the great talents he had received 
om nature. What did his ſecond Conſulſhip and his 
norſhip add to the glory he had acquired in the 
t? What ſplendor did his employment of lieutenant 
Aa add to his firſt exploits, which was rendered 
{leſs by ſickneſs, ſaddened by the taking of his ſon, 
| by the neceſſity under which he was, at his return, 
ther to ſubmit to an unjuſt judgment, or to avoid 


cli renouncing his ungrateful fellow-citizens for 
he e'? The point of light of his greatneſs and glory, 
ing de ſecond Punic war happily terminated ;- the 
eaeeſt and moſt dangerous Rome eves had upon its 


f ds, ** 
Scipio paſſed the ſhort time he lived afterwards in 
nobſcure retreat, if compared with the luſtre of his 
iltary exploits : but no leſs eſtimable and glorious 
Ir him, if we conſider the conſtancy and equality of 
ju with which he bore this diſgrace. Theſe reverſes 
fortune often give the greateſt of men ſorrow, de- 
Kon, and anguiſh, The tumult and agitation in 
dich they have always lived, make repoſe and ſoli- 
Ide inſupportable to them. Scipio bore his with the 
me courage which had rendered him invincible to 
Migues and dangers. He confined himſelf to the 
nner of life of the antient Romans, that is, a ſim- 
e and laborious one after their example, making it 
; donour and pleaſure tohimſelf to cultivate his land 
ith his own victorious hands. Seneca, in a letter, 
lich he dates from the very place to which the 
Feat Scipio retired, on mentioning the tomb that 
Maned his aſhes, cries out, that he does not doubt 
P 3 but 


me; and for having ſought, by triumphing ove AB ＋ 5 


Though that great man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Lr. 
| the things that form the character of heroes, he ***viii. 
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A. R. 565. but the ſoul of that great man was returned to hen 
* his true country, not becauſe he had comman 
great armies, for the ſame might be ſaid of that y 
and frantic King Cambyſes, but from the mode; 

and patience which he ſhewed in quitting Rome. 
take great pleaſure, ſays he, in comparing | 
manners of Scipio with ours. That great man, 
terror of Carthage and ſupport of Rome, aſter h 
ing cultivated his field with his own hands, vſ 
bathe in this dark hole, (Salneolum ang uſtum, tien 
ex conſuetudine antiqua) lived under this humble wy 
and was ſatisfied with ſo groſs a pavement !*Who n 
would bear ſuch a mean way of life?? 
do not doubt but a ſmall number of 1 
friends vilited him in this retreat, and were to þ 
inſtead of all Rome. But hiſtory does not ment 
them; and we mult not apply to him what is fad 
the intimate friendſhip between the ſecond Scipio Af 
canus and Lælius, and of the rural diverſions d 
took together. It is eaſy, without particular un 
tion, to confeund the two Scipios and the two In 
with each other, in effect of their exceeding ra 
blance in many things. I am well perſuaded, th 
the famous poet Ennius, for whom I our Seip 
whoſe victories he had celebrated, had a partei 
affection, did not fail of paying that moſt illuſti 
exile all the duties of a good friend in his retreat 
is no wonder that Scipio gave this poet great maſs 
of his eſteem and regard. He was convinced, f 
as long as Rome ſhould ſubſiſt, and Africa be in 
jection to Italy, the memory of his great actions cl 


Magna me voluptas ſubit contemplantem mores Scipionis ac! 
tros. In hoc angulo ille Carthaginis horror, cui Roma debet q 
tantum ſemel capta eſt, abluebat corpus laboribus ruſticis feſu 
exercebat enim opere ſe, terramque (ut mos fuit priſcis) ipſe ſuby 
bat. Sub hoc ille tecto tam ſordido ſtetit; hoc illum tam vile pt 
mentum ſuſtinuit! At nunc quis eſt qui fic lavari ſuſtineat ? 

+ Carus fuit Africano ſuperiori noſter Ennius, Itaque tian 
fepulchro Scipionum putatur is eſſe conſtitutus. Cic. pro / 
No 22 | MY f 75 : 
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ot expire: * but he alſo believed, that the writings ** 565, 
man Eanius were highly capable of exalting the luſtre, 13, 
ad of perpetuating the remembrance of them. 
Livy ſays, that hiſtorians, differ very much con- 

ne, emning the circumſtances. of the trial and death, of 
cipio Africanus. I ſhall relate only two inſtances on 
' a Some ſay, that he ended his days, and was interred 
vie: Rome, and others at Linternum. At both places 
1 tomb and ſtatue were ſhewn. Livy tells us, that 
en e had ſeen his tomb and ſtatue, which had been 
laced upon it at Linternum, but that a ſtorm had 

| own it down. We have juſt ſeen, that Seneca alſo 

. :licved that Scipio's tomb was at Linternum. On 
other ſide, there were in the time of Livy, without 

e gate called Capena, in the place where the mo- 
uments of the Scipios ſtood, three ſtatues, one of 
zhich. was ſaid to be that of P. Scipio, the other 

1s L. Scipio, and the third of the poet Ennius. It 

tems probable enough, that the ſecond Scipio Africa- 

s had cauſed theſe ſtatues to be erecteet. 

rel Scipio had two daughters. He himſelf married the 


, elt to P. Cornelius Naſica. It is agreed that the 
See ungeſt was married to Tib. Sempronius Gracchus : 
dell ot it is not certain, that Gracchus married her till 
o er the death of Scipio Africanus: or that this alliance 


s contracted between the two families in the follow- 
In manner, which ſeems to ſuppoſe that P. Scipio had 
ot been cited before the People. It is related, that 
L. Scipio was carrying to priſon, Gracchus ſwore, 
it he was ſtill an enemy of the Scipios, and that he 
lad no deſire to be reconciled with them: but that he 
fould not ſuffer L. Scipio to be thrown into the ſame - 
priſon where P. Scipio his brother had cauſed the 
kings and Generals of the enemy to be confined. It 
b added, that the Senators accidentally ſupping that 
tiam | Non incendia Carthaginis impiæ, 5 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 


Lucratus rediit, clariùs indicant | 3 
Laudes, quam Calabræ Pierides. Hor. Od. 8. lib. iy. 


P'4 day 
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5: day in the Capitol, roſe in a body, demanded of g ed 
©+ pio Africanus to give his daughter in marriage to I i 
Gracchus, and preſſed him to promiſe her to him 
the midſt of that ſolemn feaſt. That Scipio havin 
complied with their requeſt, told his wife mila 
his return home, that he had promiſed their youngel 
daughter in marriage. That his lady, offended ty 
he had not conſulted her, replied, that though | 
had choſen Tiberius Gracchus for his ſon-in- law, þ 
ought not to have made it a ſecret to a mother 
That Scipio upon this, ſeeing his wife thought a 
did of Gracchus, and charmed to find her fehtiment 
agree with his in reſpect to what he had done, f 
plied, that he had given her to Gracchus kimſcl 
This daughter was the celebrated Cornelia, the mo 
— of the Gracchi, of whom much will be ſaid in th 
quel. A. 1 85 r N Cops 1G 23: 
For the reſt I believe, that in reſpect to the acc 
ſation of P. Scipio, we may rely upon what has bee 
ſaid before, which is taken word for word from Lin 
Ihe voluntary baniſhment, or, as Livy ſays, thi 
death of Scipio Africanus highly encouraged his ent 
mies, the moſt confiderable of whom was M. Porciu 
Cato , who even during the life of that great ma 
through a virulence which does him tb honour, hat 
inceſſantly attacked him, and endeavoured to renders 
credit and glory fo juſtly acquired, odious. The en 
mity-of Cato, founded upon fo evident a difference dl 
characters, had broke out from the time he had beet 
Quæſtor under Scipio in the war of Africa. + RN 
a cuſtom with the Romans, and a kind of law, fol 
the Quæſtors to reſpe& the Generals under whom the) 
ſerved as their own fathers. Cato did not act in ti 
manner. Difguſted with the great and noble manne 
in which that General lived, he left him at Sicily, 


* Qui vivo quoque eo Allatrare ejus magnitudinem ſolitus erat 
Liv. It is hard to render the word ALLATRARE in French, but 1 
Englith “ to bark at,” ſeems to come near the ſenſe af it. 

Sic 3 majoribus noſtris accepimus, prætorem quzſtori ſuo pa 
. rentis loco eſſe oportere, Divin, in Verr, 61. 

"2 turned 
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in the _ againſt Scipio's immenſe and uſeleſs. 
ences. This enmity roſe to the higheſt exceſs at 
time of which we are ſpeaking. It is believed, 
tit vas at Cato's ſollicitation, that the Pætilii un- 
ook to accuſe him in his life; and that they 
ght on the affair — after his death, by propo- 

p2 Slew to the Peop _ that the neceſſary Enquiries 
ht be made for know! _ what was become of the 
ney exacted from Ant us arid his ſubjects, which 
not been brought into the public x tor L. 
nus Purpureo, a man of Conſular dignity, one of 
ten commiſſioners ho had been ſent into Aſia, 
fired that this enquiry might extend to the Kings 
| States of thoſe countries, in order to involve Cn. 
nlus his enemy in the affair. L. Scipio, who was 
re concerned than any other perſon in the enquiry 
fred with fo much ardor, ſeemed only ſenfible in 
vet to his brother*s honour, and complained, *©* that 
ly was propoſed preciſely upon the death of that 
at man. That they had not been contented with 
riving him of the funeral oration with which his 
th ought to have been honoured, but attacked his 
with calumnious accuſations. That the Cartha- 
tans, ſatisfied with the banifhment of Hannibal, 
ned their reſentment no farther : but that the Ro- 
n People extended their hatred againſt Scipio fo far, 
0 wound his reputation after his death, and to de- 
to ſacrifice his brother to the envy of his enemies.” 
w ſpoke in favour of the law propoſed by the Tri- 
nes, His diſcourſe upon this ſubject was extant 
the time of Livy. The authority of ſuch a perſan 
liged the Mummii Tribunes of the People, to deſiſt 
m their intended oppoſition; after which all the 
ides gave their ſuffrages conformably to the inten- 
n of the Pætilii, and the law was paſſed. 

be Senate then nominated Q. Terentius Culeo 
Kor, to take cognizance of this affair, regulate 
enquiry,. and determine in conſequence. Imme- 
1 after L. —— was accuſed — him, with 
his 


dd to Rome; and inceflantly exclaimed with Fa- * 
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4. — $66: his two Lieutenants Aulus and Lucius: Hoſtilivs, f 
| named Cato, and his Quzſtor C. Furius/Acyly 


. and, to inſinuate that all his officers had their ſhare 
the peculation, two regiſters or clerks, and a ſeri: 
who had been employed under him, were inch e 
But Lucius Hoſtilius and the inferior officers will! 
acquitted; before Scipio was tried. L. Scipi pio, ei 
Lieutenant A. Hoſtilius, and his Quæſtor C. * rp 
were condemned, under pretext that *Antiochus, 0. 
order to obtain more favourable conditions of ye, ere 
had given L. Scipio“ four hundred and four. 
pounds of gold in weight, and ſix thouſand ef Gli" 
more than he had brought into the public treat! 
to f A. Hoſtilius fourſcore pounds of gold, and i 
bundred and three of ſilver; and laſtly, to the i 
tor Furius an hundred and thirty race 
| and two hundred of ſilver. pm 
Liv. The Prætor Q. Terentius havin terminated __ 
— famous proſecution, Hoſtilius and Bu rius gave fei m 


rity for the ſums in which they were fined. As to 
Scipio, as he proteſted, that he had cauſed all the g 
and ſilver he had received to be carried into the put 
treaſury without appropriating any thing, he was ur 
dered to be carried to priſon. - Upon which P. Sc 
Naſica implored the aid of the Tribunes againſt i 
violence, and made a ſpeech in which he not only 
cluded a true, and at the ſame time a very magnifo r at 
elogium of the houſe of Cornelia in general, but of Wl tl 
own branch of it in particular. 2 
Hie ſaid, That the two Spe Publius ade 
cius his brother, who was to be impriſoned, and li en 
ſelf who then ſpoke, were the ſons: of Cneus and 
lius, thoſe two illuſtrious Generals who had made Meẽ 
ſo many years in Spain with the Carthaginian and d 
niſn Generals and armies; and who, after having a 
The gold amounts to about ſeventeen thouſand pounds feel 
The ſilver to about twenty-two thouſand two hundred and ſfty po 
1 ry goid three thouſand pounds. The filver ſeventeen hund the 
porn 8 Nance. 


I The gold five thonſand two bow and fifty 8 —The 
ver, ſeven hundred a and viry pounds. : at | 
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1 to the glory of the Roman name, not only by A. R. 365. 
cir military virtues, but the example of temperance, 28% 
um ice, and faith, which they had given thoſe nations, 
„ad length both been killed fighting gloriouſly for 

E Commonwealth. That it had been no U ho- 

dur for their children to ſuſtain the reputation of 

vir fathers : but that Scipio Africanus had ſo much 

paſſed his in glory, and had raiſed himſelf ſo much 

ove the condition of other mortals, that the Romans 

ere convinced, he was deſcended from the Gods. That 

10 L. Scipio, who was at preſent in queſtion, not to 


— vention what he had done in Spain and Africa as his 
or ocher's Lieutenant, the Senate, after having elected 
an Conſul, had conceived ſo high an idea of his ca- 


city, that they had in a peculiar manner granted 
im the province of Aſia, and had commiſſioned him 
make war againſt Antiochus; and that his bro- 
ers eſteem for him had induced him to ſerve under 
en as his Lieutenant, he who had been twice Conſul 
to Wd Cenſor, and who had triumphed over Hannibal 
en the Carthaginians. That in this war, as if for- 
ie bad deſigned to prevent the glory of the Lieu- 


pil nant from obliterating that of the Conſul, P. Scipio 
Seu a been left ſick at Elæa, where he continued at the 


ue his brother had given Antiochus battle, and de- 
ated him near Magneſia. That to find a pretence 
ir accuſing the victor after a peace, it was ſuppoſed 


ort he had fold it. That it did not appear, that the 
ere reproach extended to the ten commiſſigners, with 
1d [Foe advice Scipio had concluded it. That even 
dh =0ngit thoſe ten commiſſioners there were ſome. who 
q accuſed Cn. Manlius, not only without obtaining 
de re credit, but without being able to ſuſpend his tri- 


id $i mph in the leaſt. | | 5 | - 

* But it is pretended, that the conditions of peace 
granted Antiochus by Scipio, render that General 
ſupected of having favoured an enemy at the expence 
bun the Commonwealth. Some are ſo bold as to ad- 
me "ce, that his whole kingdom has been left him, and 
t he has Joſt nothing of what he. poſſeſſed * 


120 


A. es his defeat. And they venture to ſay, that of al y 


by 187. 


triumphs together, chuſe which we will, could 


the firſt had been left Macedonia, and the othy 


part of the univerſe, and contains a great number y 
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gold and ſilver exacted from that Prince, no part h 
been brought into the public treaſury; and that d 
whole has been appropriated to private advanti 
How great a calumny is this! Was nat a8 gen 
quantity of gold and ſilver ſhewn to the public on d 
day of Scipio's triumph, as the whole ſpoils of 1 


equal? What need I mention the bounds ſet to i 
dominions of the conquered Prince, to an whole Pe 
ple who know that before the battle .Antiechus y 
maſter. of all Aſia, and the countries. of Europe a 
jacent to it? Nobody is ignorant that the count 
from Mount Taurus to the Egean ſea, forms a gn 


only of cities, but of 5 and' nations. Th 
this whole region, which is above thirty days mar 
in length, and more than ten in breadth between | 
two ſeas, has been taken from Antiochus; and th 
he has been baniſhed to the extremity of the woll 
Admitting that peace was not ſold him, which is t 
could a greater part of his dominions be taken fr 
him ?... That after Philip and Nabis were conquen 


Sparta. That this had not been made criminal 
Quintius; without doubt becauſe he had not a brot 
like Scipio Africanus, whoſe glory drew envy up- 
him, inſtead of preſerving him from calumny. I 
though the whole eſtate of Scipio were to be fold, i Mies: 
cluding a great number of inheritances that had fi l 
to him, they would ſcarce amount to the ſum whoa. 
he was declared to have appropriated to his own ali: 
vantage. How then could any body ſuppoſe that Wt 
had received fo much money from Antiochus? Mn 
in an houſe, not exhauſted: by luxury, a conſidera io 
increaſe of riches out- 8 fund; if the accu fu -. 
formed againſt Scipio had any foundation. That er p 
enemies of that General, not being able to find inne. 
ſum, in which they had cauſed him to be condemne 


dy the fale of his goods, were going to atiate wee 


en 
A.. 
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al vl and hatred — his perſon, by loading fo illuſ- 
rt þ a man with chains, and throwing him inta a 
at tl on, to be the companion of thieves and aſſaſſins, 
tage Im which he would expire — to be after- 
reat ds thrown out of the priſon- gates. That fo un- 


14 
er 
po ; 


on thy a treatment would reflect more diſgrace upon 


f ! ecity of Rome, than upon the houſe of the Cor- 


ell,” 


to ug The Prætor Terentius contented himſelf iwann Liv. 


Gca with the law Pætilia, the decree of the Senate, 5. 
nd the ſentence paſſed againſt Scipio, which he or- 
red to be read; adding, that if he did not cauſe the 
en in which he had been condemned to be paid into 
public treaſury, he could not diſpenſe with ſen- 
cng him to be impriſoned. The Tribunes of the 
ple having retired to deliberate, Fannius returned 
| moment after, and declared for himſelf and his col- 
0 res, except Gracchus, that the Tribunes _ not 
ppoſe the execution of the ſenrence. _ 

"Un Ti. Gracchus then ſaid, „That he would"? not 
nder the ſums which Scipio was condemned to repay 


ut that he would never ſuffer a General to be im- 
nloned with the enemies of the Roman People, who 
d conquered the moſt powerful- King of the world ; 
ho had extended the bounds of the empire to the ex- 
mities of the univerſe ; who had attached to the 
mans, Eumenes, the Rhodians, and ſo many other 
Ites and States of Aſia by the many obligations he 
laid upon them in the name of the Roman Peo- 
OW; 2nd laſtly, who had laid fo many of the Generals 
th enemy in priſon; and that he decreed that he 
would not be deprived of his liberty.” The decree 
(Gracchus was received with ſo much applauſe, and 
Pro's liberty gave the whole People ſo much j 355. 
t It might have been thought it was at 


J 5 and not at Rome chat he had been con- 
ne 


xxxviii. 


to the treaſury from being levied upon his eſtate; 


nei The Prætor alin ordered the Quæſtors to con- Liv. ibid. 


[cate and cauſe the eſtates of L. Scipio to be fald. 
There 


\ 
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A. R. 565. There not only appeared no ſign of having recein 
| 225. money from Antiochus, but the ſale did not prody 
the twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds required of hin 
His relations, friends, and clients, raiſed @COntriby 

tion amongſt themſelves, and offered him ſo conſd 
able a ſum, that if he had accepted it, he had H 
much richer than he was before his ſentence. 
thanked them all for their generoſity, but woll 

take nothing: he only ſuffered his neareſt Telatiq 

to buy ſuch of his moveables for him as were ned 

ſary for living with decency ; and the public har! 

to which the Scipios had been victims, retorted up 

the Prætor, the judges, and the Accuſers, 

When we conſider the accuſations formed again 

theſe two great men, we may well cry out with & 

pio: Oh! * how often are the citizens, moſt er. 

lous for the honour of the Commonwealth, and ne 

have rendered it the greateſt ſervices, to be lamente 

as their great actions are not only forgot, but eveni uin 
greateſt crimes are imputed to them 5 en. 

* Miſeros e Tran cives, optime de republica meritos! in quib 


homines non modd res præclariſſimas obliviſcuntur, ſed etiam ncfar 
ſuſpicantur. Pro. Mil. 83. 5 „ 


SEC T. 1. ir 44 | F 


Deſeription of the country of the Ligurians, the permit 
enemies of the Romans. They are ſubjelted by the tu 
Conſuls. Fuſtice done the Galli Cenomanes. Ri s 
tion in reſpe to the Latin Allies. M. Fulvius demany*icc 

a triumph, and obtains it, notwithſtanding the e 

fition of a Tribune of the People. Strange and en 
minable fanaticiſm of the Bacchanalians diſcoveres, ai 
puniſhed, at Rome. Q. Marcius is ſurprized, beats 0 
and put to flight by the Ligurians. Better ſuccts1 
Spain. Combat of Athletz. Origin of the war ul 
Perſeus. Philip's grievances in reſpect io the Roma 
He prepares for renewing the war. Upon tb complainh 
. of ſeveral States againſt Philip, Rome ſends wort? (01 


"miſſont 
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Spain, and in Liguria. Return of the | 

m Greece to Rome. The Senate ſends nee deputies 
huber. Philip cauſes the principal perfons of Maron æa 
ty be aſſaſſinated. He ſends bis younger ſon Demetrius 


been ſpeaking paſſed, the two Conſuls made 


litary diſcipline at the times when they had no im- 
tant wars to ſuſtain. There was no province ſo 
oper as this for keeping the ſoldiery employed. 
or Aſia, by the beauty and charms of zts cities, the 
undant luxury with which both the land and ſea 
plied it, the effeminacy of the enemy they acted 
ranſt, and the opulence of its Kings, ſent home the 
man armies richer, but did not render them more 
like. This was particularly experienced under 
n. Manlius, who, from having indulged the troops 
too great a licentiouſneſs in that country, ſuffered 
conſiderable defeat in Thrace, where he found the 
ys more difficult and the enemy more warlike. On 
e contrary, in Liguria every thing contributed to 
ep the troops in play and attentive to their duty: a 


alles, with perpetual ambuſcades; active and vigo- 
vs enemies, who fell upon them when they leaſt ex- 
ited it; fortreſſes ſtrong by art and nature, which 
y were under the neceſſity of attacking by expoling 
emſelves to continual labours and dangers; and 
Wy, a poor and barren country, in which the ſoldier 
s obliged to live hardly, without hope of gaining 
nlderable ſpoils to make them amends for their 
Wpues, 


Lourians, called Friniates, in their own country, re- 
ed them to ſubmit to the power of the Romans, 


meh country full of mountains; ſteep and narrow 


223 
| niſſuncrs into their countries, who, after having beard 
the ſeveral parties, make regulations. © Good ſucceſs in 


HILST part of the things of which we have A. R. 6. 
Ant. C. 


rin Liguria. This nation ſeemed deſtined to ex- OO” 


iſ the arms of the Romans, and to keep up their-xxxix. 1. 


The Conſul C. Flaminius ſeveral times defeated the id. 2. 
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* 2s. and took away their arms. But, as they had cone 
1287. 


This perpetuated ſo exact and ſevere a diſcipline 


* 
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ed the greateſt part of them, they ſoon reſumed the 

quitted their towns, diſperſed into the inacceſſible pn 
and ſteep rocks; and not believing themſelves ff 

ciently ſafe there, they paſſed the Appennine my 

tains. The General purſued them thither, and af 

they had defended themſelves for ſome time upogi 

eminences to which they had retired, he obliged 
to ſurrender. He then made a ſtricter ſearch for th 
arms, and deprived them entirely of them. He g 
marched againſt the Ligurians called Apuani, yl 
had made ſuch frequent incurſions into the territgr 
of Piſa and Bologna, that it had not been poſſibleſ 
the inhabitants to ſow their lands. Having alio ſi 
jected that people, he ſecured the peace and trang 
lity of all the neighbouring parts, who gave him 
higheſt praiſes and thanks. This kind of expeditia 
which are very laborious and diſguſting in themſehi 
but at the ſame time very beneficial, render a Ger 
who employs his whole care upon them without ol... 
miſſion, the more eſtimable, as they have nothu 
in them, or that ſooths the ambition of aw 

rior. He thought himſelf ſufficiently rewarded | 
the pleaſure of doing good to mankind, and of pn 


curing them repoſe. 


Something of this kind we I 

in our times. | we 
Flaminius not being able to employ his troops long by 

in war in a country where he had left them no enemi 2 


ſet them to work upon a + Way from Bologna to ur 
retium. This was an admirable cuſtom of theR | 
mans, who conſidering inaction and idleneſs as a nge 
ſource of effeminacy and vice, always kept their 
diers employed, either in military or public won! N 


2 
them indefatigable and invincible. 


Mr. Rollin ſeems here to allude to Corſica. i . 

I + We muft not here confound the great road in queſtion, with 
called the Via Flaminia, which was made during the adminifm 
of this Conſul's father, that is, the Conſul killed in the battle of Ti 


menus. 


ety. 
ted | 
Vuriy: 
Vo, 
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The Conſul M. Emilius attacked other Ligurian A. R. 565. 
| igou | nu» tat Anti. Co 

nes with the ſame vigour and ſucceſs. He deprived 99 

em all of their arms, and made them come down - 

im the mountains into the plains. Having re- 

ablined peace in Liguria, he marched his troops 

to-the lands of the Gauls, and made a great road 

m Placentia to Ariminum, where it joined the Via 

Aninla. 3 | LITE bo 

Furius, the Prætor of Gaul, ſeeking in peace a Liv. 

etext for making war with the Cenomanes, with *xzix. 3. 

hom he had no ſubject of diſcontent, had attacked, a 

i diarmed them. That People ſending to Rome 

complain of this injuſtice, were referred to the 

mſul Emilius, and having pleaded their cauſe be- 

e that General, whom the Senate had impowered 

decide it, were declared innocent, and Furius had 


ders to quit the province. PE. b 
The Senate afterwards gave audience to the depu- 

s of the Allies, who, from all parts of Latium, 

ne come to repreſent” that great numbers of their 

ople were ſettled at Rome, and cauſed themſelves 

be included in the Cenſus with thoſe of the city. 

ie Prætor Q. Terentius Culeo was appointed to 

ke the enquiry, and to ſend home all thoſe into 

ir country, whom the deputies ſhould prove to 

re been inrolled there, either in their own perſons 

dy their fathers, during the cenſorſhip of C. Clau- 

Is and M. Livius, or that of their ſucceliors. This 

quiry ſent home twelve thouſand Latines into La- 

n, and diſcharged Rome of the multitude of 

angers wo began to be a burthen to it. | 

tore the Conſuls returned to Rome, the Procon- na, 4, 
M. Fulvius arrived there from Mtolia. After 

ing given the Senate an account in the temple of 

io of what he had done in Etolia and Cephallenia, 

Wired the Senators, in the uſual form; to decree 

b for the ſucceſs. of his arms, due thanks might 
Furned to the Gods, and that he might be per- 

dell to enter the city in triumph. The Tribune M. 

fe declared, that he oppoſed whatever might be 
OL. V. = > de- 
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187. 


5 decided in that reſpect before the arrival of. the d 


' owed to the Gods, and the reward: himſelf had d 


with which the troops were laden, till it ſhould ple 


| laſtly, that more than three thouſand of the enen 


— 


/ 
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ſul Emilius. He added, „ that that magiſtrate ly 
reaſons to alledge againſt the demand of Fulvius a 
that in ſetting out for his province he had deſired hi 
to prevent any thing from being reſolved in that ie 
pect till his return. That this delay did Fulvius 
prejudice, and that the Senate would ſtill be at libery 
even in the preſence of the Conſul, to decree y 
they ſhould: deem proper.“ 12 
M. Fulvius replied, „that though the public 1 

not apprized of the enmity. Amilius. bore him, a 
of the animoſity and almoſt tyrannical 'haughtine 
with which that Conſul carried on his bad proceet 
ings againſt him even to exceſs ;. it would be highl 
inconſiſtent that his abſence. ſhould defer the du 


ſerved ; and that a General ſhould be ſtopt at f 
gates of Rome, who had fought ſucceſsfully for t 
glory of the Commonwealth, with the victorious am 
the priſoners he had brought with him, and the ſpo 


the Conſul, who ſtopped on. purpoſe, to return in 
the city. But what juſtice could he expe& from 
magiſtrate, who abandoned himſelf to paſſion and! 
tred to ſuch a degree, as to have a decree cland 
tinely paſſed by a ſmall number of Senators to dec 
that Ambracia had not been taken by force of arm! 
whillt it was certain, that it had been neceſſary toe 
ploy mantles, towers, and battering rams for mak 
breaches in the walls; that they had been obliged 
make new batteries in the room of thoſe which 
beſieged had burnt and deſtroyed ; that they! 
fought fifteen days round the walls above and unt 
ground ; that the ſoldiers, when maſters of the wil 
were forced to fight from morning till night; 


had been killed during the ſiege. That he had Cl 
ried his enmity ſo far as to accuſe him before the Ft 
tiffs of having plundered the ornaments of the i! 
ples in a city taken by force of arms: as if it k 


\ 
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jen allowable 10 take away the ſpoils of Syracuiſe A;R; 565 
and other cities to adorn Rome with them, and Am- 07. 
bracia was a privileged city, and the only one from 
edu lich nothing could be carried off without commit. 
ing facrilege. That he implored the Senators and the 
Tribune himſelf not to expoſe him to the intended 
juries of an enemy actuated by pride and haugh- 
% Tas | | | 

The Senators immediately began, ſome to intreat 
the Tribune to deſiſt from his oppoſition, and others 


. 


. 
n, e reproach him. But what moſt ſerved Fulvius, was 
ntineſ tte (peech made by Ti. Gracchus, one of Aburius's 


cer collegues. He faid, „that he abhorred to uſe the 
power of his office even againſt his own enemies: but 
dt nothing was more ſhameful nor more unworthy 
ad er 2 Tribune of the People, than to uſe the authority 
at eren them by the ſacred laws to gratify the paſſions 
or tif any one. That it was from the ſentiments of the 
um beart People love or hate, and from reaſon that they 
ſhould either approve or condemn, and not the ca- 
price of others, in making it a rule, and blindly giv- 
n rs into it. That the Tribune was in the wrong to 
from port the unjuſt hatred of the Conſul, to regard 
the particular orders he had given him, and to forget 
tat the Roman People had confided the Tribunitian 
power to him to aid the citizens when neceſſary, and 
am maintain them in the enjoyment of their liberty, and 
toe rt to favour the tyranny of Conſuls. That he did 
wt refiect, that poſterity would know to his diſgrace, 
oe it of dw Tribunes of the People of the ſame year, 
tie one had ſacrificed his private reſentments to the 
general good of the Commonwealth, and the other 
| onda puriued thoſe of another, through no other mo- 
wa e but a mean compliance with him who had com- 
t; M randed it.? | 


enc The Tribune gave in to theſe remonſtrances; and 
Wen he had quitted the aſſembly, a triumph was de- 


de aut improbare debere, non pendere ex alterius vultu ac nutu, 
dec alienj momentis animi circumagi. Liv, 


Q 2 creed 


* 00 quemque judicio & homines odiſſe aut diligere, & res pro- | 
[ 
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A.R. 565. creed to M. Fulvius. The latter, having been in 
. formed that Amilius, to whom the Tribune had wrote 
that he had deſiſted, after having ſet out to oppoſe thi 
ceremony in perſon, had been taken fick upon the 
way, anticipated the day of his triumph, that it might 
recede the Conſul's return, and the new diſpute 
which he would have upon his hands with an enem 
ſo virulent againſt him. Beſides very conſiderable ſum 
of gold and ſilver, arms, machines of war, and other 
ſpoils of the enemy, with twenty-ſeven officers of d. 
ſtinction priſoners of war, which adorned this triumph; 
two hundred and eighty-five braſs ſtatues, and tut 
hundred and thirty marble ones were carried init; fa 
tal nouriſhment of the taſte for thoſe works of an 
which began to prevail at Rome, and ſoon after mad 
ſuch terrible havock ! The Triumpher cauſed five an 
twenty denaruy to be diſtributed to cach of his ſoldiers 
(about twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence) twice as much tt 
the Centurions, and thrice to the horſe 
Towards the end of the year Cn. Manhus Vulſo ti 
umphed over the Gauls who inhabited Afia. He had 
deterred his triumph, through fear of being cited i 
a trial in virtue of the law Pætilia during the Pretor 
ſhip of Q. Terentius Culeo, and of being the vic 
of the enemy that had cruſhed L. Scipio. He kney 
that the judges would be more inexorable in reſpect u 
him, than they had been in the affair of his predece 
ſor, becauſe he had ſuffered the ſoldiers to live in. 
general licentiouſneſs, that had abſolutely ruined tix 
military diſcipline which Scipio had cauſed to be: 
ferved with great ſeverity. And it was not only thi 
account of the exceſſes into which they had ran in tif 
rovince, and out of the ſight of the citizens, th 
rendered them odious ; but {till more thoſe to whic 
they abandoned themſelves every day before the ey 
of the Roman People. For * it was Manlius, an 


* Luxuriz peregrine origo ab exercitu Aſiatico invecta in urbe 
eſt—Tum pſaltriz ſambuciſtriæque, & convivalia ludionum obleda 
menta addita epulis. Epulz quoque ipſz & cura & ſumptu majore7 
parari cœptæ. Tum coquus, viliſſimum antiquis mancipiun, ©. 


* 
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thoſe who had ſerved under him, who introduced the A. R. 565. 


en in. 


wrote urury and voluptuouſneſs of Aſia at Rome. It was 155. ; 
ſe tu they who brought in the beds adorned with braſs, rich 
n thei tapeſtry, curtains for beds and litters, and other 

might works laboured with art, and which was conſidered 


then as the height of luxury, tables ſtanding upon a 


ſputes 
ſingle foot, and buffers. It was they who to the plea- 


nem 

fun fures of the table added that of muſic, having in their 
other pay female players upon the harp and other inſtru- 
x 0: nents, buffoons, actors, and the like fort of people, 


whoſe trade it was to divert the gueſts whilſt at table. 


mph; | 
m | At this time they began alſo to cook their diſhes with 


d tw 


- fa more pains and delicacy. And in conſequence, a 
fan cook, who of old was the meaneſt of all ſlaves, was 
made conſidered as the moſt neceſſary, and moſt eſteemed 
e and ſervant of the houſe ; and that which was at firſt con- 
Iden fidered as the vileſt and moſt contemptible of offices, 


became a conſiderable and important employment. 
But theſe exceſſes, the novelty. of which ſurprized at 


ch tt 


o tat time, were only a faint image of the enormous lux- 
e lau into which the Romans plunged afterwards. 

ed tl Manlius's triumph was very ſplendid and magnifi- 
tor cent. The whole army in general, in the military Ds 
ict which uſually attended that pomp, gave him the praiſes 


which manifeſtly proceeded from his facility and in- 
dulgence. This occaſioned his triumph to be more 
pplauded by the ſoldiers than the people. 


new 

& te 

ecel 
in 


1 th Sp. PosTUMIUS ALBINUS, | A.R. 566. | 
7 Q. MAR PriLieevs, . * A 

7 tht : 3 rr . 

* A kind of inteſtine conſpiracy, covered with the Ii. 


pretence of religion, kept the two Conſuls this year at xxxiz. 
Rome, and did not leave them at liberty to employ 1? 
tiemſelves in military expeditions. . A certain Greek 
of neither birth nor note came firlt to Tuſcany, and 
bought thither new ſacrifices, or more properly, fran- 


ane & uſu, in pretio eſſe; & quod miniſterium fuerat, ars 
laveri cœpta. Vix tamen illa, quz tum conipicicbantur, ſemina erant 


ſuturæ. luxuriæ. LI v. N 
Q 3 | dl 


; * 


religious worſhip, and teach people rites and cereny 
dies which include nothing contrary to the intern 
Jaws of ſociety. His myſteries were unknown, ue 
celebrated in ſecret. . At firlt he initiated only a Men 
indir 


all who offered themſelves of either ſex. And ing 
der to attract 2 greater number, he prepared they 
with the pleaſures of ine and feaſting. The darky 
of the night giying room for abandoned licentiouſn 
all kinds of crimes and abominatiqns were commit 
at theſe meetings. So horrid a libertiniſm was not th 
only vice of theſe nocturnal aſſemblies. Abundan ot 
of other crimes iſſued from the ſame corrupt ſoure 
as falſe witneſs, forgery af wills and other writngſWſc 
informations againſt innocent. perſons, poiſoning, ax 
laſtly, murders committed ſo ſecretly, that the ven 
bodies of the unhappy perſons were not faund to h 
Interment. 155 

Theſe abominations from Tuſcany reached Rom 
like a contagious diſeaſe that ſpreads gradually. Ti 
greatneſs of the city kept them concealed ſome tin de 
23 uſually happens. But at length it came to this" 
knowledge of the Conſul Poſtumius in the folloyin 
mapner. P. Æbutius, the fon of a Roman Knigh 
having loſt his father, and his mother (whoſe nan” 
was Duronia) having married again, he had falk 
into the hands and guardianſhip of Sempronius his fa 
ther-in-law. The latter, who had managed his pup" 


= 1 eſtate ſo as not to be capable of giving an account d 6 
| it, conceived thoughts of ridding himſelf of the young the! 
| man. The means which ſeemed to him moſt prop and 


| - for that end, was to cauſe ZEbutius to be initiated e 

E | this ſect of the Bacchanalians. His wife, to whom it 

had imparted his deſign, propoſed it to the you 
man, and told him that during the time he had be 

| ſick, ſhe had vowed to the Gods, that ſhe would inith cha 

ö ate him amongſt the Bacchanalians as ſoon as he rec! 

| vered. He readily conſented to accompliſh a = 
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ade certain preſcribed ure for it, of which 
ge of the principal conſiſted in abſtaining from wo- 
en during ten days. This young man had contracted 
commerce with a courtezan, who lived in the neigh- 
qurhood, called Hiſpala Fæcenia. She had ſentiments 
common to perſons of her profeſſion, and had at- 
qched herſelf to young Æbutius out of eſteem and af- 
tion, and not at all from the motive of intereſt. By 
er liberality he was enabled to live in an handſome 
panner, which he could not otherwife have done 
hrough the avarice of his father-in-law, and even of 
s mother; who in reſpect to him was become a very 
nother-1n-law, | 111 E 
As the young man concealed nothing from her, he 


inn eclared to her that he intended to be initiated in the 
5 yſteries of the God Bacchus, and told her the reaſon, 
ve May the Gods forbid,” cried out Hiſpala, terrified 
iich what he ſaid, and rather give us both death, 


than ſuffer you to execute ſo fatal a deſign.“ Ebu- 
ws ſurprized at her diſcourſe, and ſtill more at the 
concern of Hiſpala, deſired her to explain herſelf, 
She told him, that when ſhe was a' ſlave; ſhe had 
nated upon her miſtreſs to theſe myſteries, where ſhe 
tad never been fince ſhe had been free: but that ſhe 
tad ſeen enough at them to convince her, that there 
ms no kind of vices to which perſons did not aban- 
don themſelves in theſe nocturnal aſſemblies. She did 
fot quit him, till ſhe had made him ſwear, that he 
would entirely renounce ſuch deteſtable myſteries. 

After this converſation, he went home to his mo- 
ther's ; and on her telling him what he muſt do that 
ad the following day to prepare himſelf for the cere- 
mony of which ſhe had ſpoke to him, he declared to 


not be initiated. Duronia immediately cried out in a 
rage, that Hiſpala had given this advice: that in- 
chanted by the poiſonous charms of that Circe, he re- 
garded neither his father, mother, nor the Gods. 
The diſpute growing warm by degrees, Sempronius 


ker in the preſence of his father-in-law, that he would 


EE © 
\ which he believed himſelf indebted for his life, and A. R. 566, 


Ant. C. 


x36; 
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A. k. 565. and Duronia turned him out of doors. The 0h. 


Ant. C. 


| 186, 
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man went directly to his father's ſiſter Abutia; x 
told her the reaſon for his mother's turning him 9 
of her houſe. The next day, by the advice of 

lady, he went to the Conſul Poſtumius, to whom} 
ſecretly told all he knew of theſe nocturnal myſteig 
That magiſtrate, having heard him, diſmiſſed him vi 


orders to return three days after. That time he ener 


by AÆAbutia, the young man's aunt, whom heidefiredy 


horrors and obſcenities. | 


the nocturnal ſacrifices of the Bacchanalians in ths 


had recovered herſelf, ſhe declared, that whilſt fhe 


ployed in making the neceſlary enquiries, ("He bega 


go to the houſe of his mother-in-law Sulpicia; a lady unn 
great diſtinction. Upon the firſt queſtions! which l 
made her, ſhe wept, complaining of her: nephew 
misfortune, who, deprived of his eſtate. even by tho 
that ought to have protected him, was then at iin 
houſe, having been turned out of his mother's, fh 
only having too much innocence and. modeſty to et. 
ſent to partake in myſteries that were ſaid to be ful ¶ eb. 


e ES<T R 
He then ſent for Hiſpala, who was more capable 
than any one of giving him an exact account of ni 
theſe dark myſteries. As ſoon as ſhe: ſaw the Cor 
ſul, ſhe ſwooned, and did not recover from her fright 
without great difficulty. Poſtumius having encourig 
ed her, took her into the moſt private part of the houlg 
and there, in the preſence of Sulpicia he told hen 
te that ſhe had nothing to fear, if ſhe could refolie 
to tell the truth: that himſelf, or Sulpicia, if he 
thought beſt, would give her their promiſe and ful 
aſſurance of this, That ſhe muſt therefore inform : 
him without any diſguiſe of all that uſually paſſed 


grove Stimula.” (This was probably the name of aſi 
Goddeſs invoked in theſe ceremonies.) On the. 
words Hiſpala was ſeized with ſuch terror and a trem- 
bling of every limb, that ſhe continued a great while 
without being able to open her mouth. When, ſhe 


was a ſlave and very young, ſhe had. accompanied 


her miſtreſs to theſe ſacrifices : but that during 9 
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ng that ſhe knew any thing farther, the Conſul 
fuming the tone of ſupreme magiſtrate, declared to 
ir, „ that as he was perfectly informed in every 
ing, he did not want her evidence; but that he 
ll knew how to puniſh her criminal ſilence and im- 
dent lies as they deſerved.” Terrified by theſe 
enaces, and at the fame time a little encouraged by 
e kind expreſſions of Wr ſhe began by de- 


ng that {he was afraid of the Gods, whoſe hidden 
iche eries ſhe was going to reveal, but ſtill more of 


n, who, when they ſhould know what ſhe had ſaid 
inſt them, would tear her to pieces. The Conſul 
ring promiſed her entire protection, ſhe diſcovered 
ery thing to him, tracing things from their origin. 
e told him, * that at firſt theſe myſteries had been 
kbrated by women, no man being admitted to 
em, That three days in the year were ſet apart for 
nitiation of thoſe who offered themſelves to be 
Imitted into this ſociety. That the women ſuc- 
led each other as prieſteſs, each in their turn. But 
t Paculla Minia of Capua having been raiſed to 
t dignity, had introduced changes and innovations 
theſe ceremonies, with which ſhe ſaid ſhe had been 
bred by the Gods. That it was ſhe who had ad- 
Red the firſt men to be preſent in them, namely, 
two ſons Minius and Herennius. © That ſhe had 
led theſe ſacrifices to be celebrated in the night, 
not in the day; and that inſtead' of three days 


Kuß part every year for the initiations, ſhe had inſti- 
te ed ve every month. That ſince men had been 


ited into them, and the darkneſs of the night 


ed before, there were no kind of crimes, vices, 


vlule abominations, to which they had not abandoned 
e nclves without ſcruple. That thoſe who refuſed 
the bare in them were inhumanly maſſacred, as victims 
nred peaſe the wrath of the Gods.” After having re- 
ere. e other leſs criminal ceremonies, ſhe 244-1, 


1 
years fince ſhe had been free, ſhe had known no- A. R. 566. 


ne of what paſſed in them. As ſhe perſiſted in Ant. C. 


admitted a licentiouſneſs which day-light had ba- 


« That 
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234 POSTUMIUS, MARCIUS,  Confujs, 
A. R. 566.4, That the number of the initiated was al 
| we” E. great, that it compoſed a ſecond People at None 
8 which many illuſtrious perſons of both n N 
art.“ | 
She 2 with projiricing herſelf an the( | 
ſul's feet, and imploring him out of pity to tan 
her far from Italy into ſome place, where ſhe my 
be ſafe from the revenge of thoſe whoſe vile a 
ſhe had | diſcovered. Poſtumius aſſured her th 
had nothing to fear, and that he would provide 
her ſecurity without making her quit Rome, Ih. 
mean time, Sulpicia lodged her in a ſeparate apart 
at the top of her houſe. As for Abutius, he wut 
dered to ſtay in the houſe of one of the Conſut᷑s c 
Poſtumius having taken this care of the two infor ne 
acquainted the Senate with all he had-learnt;; . 
When he had made his report, the Senators 
ſeized with a double terror. They apprehendedi 
conſequences of ſo pernicious a conſpiracy far 
Commonwealth, and each of them was particu 
afraid, leſt ſome of their own family or friends nigh... 
be engaged in it. It was decreed that the Con | 
ſhould be thanked for the pains he had taken ind 
covering the whole without noiſe or tumult. y 
fame decree the Senate appointed him and his cal p 
to enquire in an extraordinary manner concerning! 
miniſters of theſe nocturnal ceremonies, and their 
complices and adherents, taking great care to ure 
Ebutius and Hiſpala from their cruelty, and pra 
ing rewards to whomſoever ſhould. aſſiſt them in in 
covering this myſtery of iniquity, They alſo deem 
that the prieſts and prieſteſſes, who preſided in i 
facrifices, ſhould be ſeized not only at Rome, 4 
in all the other adjacent towns and cities, and 
they ſhould be at the diſcretion of the Conſuls: i 
it ſhould be prohibited at Rome by an edict, vi 
ſhould be alſo ſent throughout all Italy, for alli 
as had been initiated amongſt the Bacchanalians 
aſſemble upon the occaſion of theſe ſacrifices, or 
ceremony relating to them, The decree ep 
15 | M 
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.ntioned that all ſuch ; ſhould be puniſhed who A. R. 366% 
0 conſpired againſt the lives or honour of any perſon CN” 
hatſoe yer. i ee THT REIN 
The Conſuls commanded the curule Ædiles to find 
+ all the prieſts of theſe ſacrifices, to ſeize them, 
ito keep them confined, in order to their being 
terrogated from time to time, and the Ædiles of the 
ople to take care that no ſacrifices ſhould be per- 
med in ſecret. The Triumviri Capitales (officers 
juſtice employed in criminal affairs) were ordered 
plant ſentinels in the different quarters of the city, 
{ to prevent nocturnal aſſemblies. And in order to 
went fires, commiſſion was given to ten other of the 
l officers, ſome on one ſide, and five on the other 
the Tiber, to take care in concert with the Trium 
, and under their orders, for the preſervation of 
ildings, each in their reſpective quarters. 
As ſoon as the diſpoſitions were made, the Conſuls 
ed an aſſembly of the People. Poſtumius ſpoke, 
| began with the ſolemn prayer which the magi- 
tes repeated previouſly to haranguing the People. 
his cuſtom is remarkable, and ſhews that the Ro- 
n implored the aid of the Divinity on all important 
alops. The, Conſul added, That this prayer 
never more neceflary than in the affair upon which 
was to ſpeak to them, which equally concerned 
worſhip of the Gods, and the ſafety of the Com- 
wealth, That a new religion under the name of 
 Bacchanalians had been eſtabliſhed not only in the 
wnces, but Rome itſelf, during ſome years; and 
tit conſiſted of nocturnal aſſemblies of men and 
men, in which all kinds of the moſt execrable 
nes were committed. That every kind of liberti- 
n, fraud, villany, and impiety, that had been acted 
ung ſome years, had come out of that infamous 
kty, That the number of the perſons initiated into 
impious ſect encreaſed daily, and might become 
midable to the State itſelf, if the progreſs of it were 
topt. That many had been drawn into the error 
Went weakneſs and ignorance, becauſe nothing is 
more 


7 


oY 


9 2 more capable of ſeducing than a criminal ſuperſi 
186. 


infamous ſociety: but, in that caſe, that they ous 


in any manner whatſoever.” 
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covered with the venerable garb of religion. Th 
was not unlikely, but that ſome of their- kind 
friends might through libertiniſm have engapedind 


to own them no more for friends and relations. I 
they ought not to be alarmed by any ſcruples ij 
this occaſion, nor fear of acting contrary to religo 
approving and ſeconding the feverity of the Senate 
Confuls againſt execrable crimes, the horror of wi 
the guilty endeavoured to hide under the veil of pi 
to the Gods. That the Gods themſelves, not be 
able to ſuffer ſuch crimes and ſacrileges to be com 
ted in their names, had brought theſe enormities{ 
of darkneſs to expoſe them in full light, not with MI 
fign that they ſhould remain unpuniſhed, but 
they might avenge, by the exemplary*puniſhmen 
the guilty, their violated majeſty. That 'whilſ 1 
magiſtrates were intent upon reforming this evil 
their cares and vigilance, they, on theit fide, out 
punctually to perform the orders _ ſhould be 
ticularly given for the ſame end.“ 

The Conſuls afterwards. cauſed the derte 0 
Senate to be read, and propoſed a reward to whot 
ſhould bring before them, or inform them of a e 
their accomplices. At the ſame time they & deck 
that if any of thoſe informed againſt ſhould 15 
certain fixed time ſhould be ſet for their appear: ne 
after which they ſhould be condemned for contun io 
That if any out of Italy ſhould be accuſed, à 
term ſhould be granted them for appearing, i 
making their defence. They farther prohibited Hm 
an edict all perſons, of whatſoever - condition Met 
might be, from ſelling or buying any thing with ddl 
to favour the flight of the accuſed" or to take M 
into their houſes, keep them concealed, or aſſiſt Med 


As ſoon as the aſſembly of the People was e 5 
miſled, the whole city was in a conſternation, r int 


ſoon extended to the territory of Rome, = Ger t 
| the 
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eri ce throughout all Italy, in proportion as the citi- AR; 566. 
Thu wrote to their friends and acquaintance to inform _—_ 
dre of the decree of the Senate, the diſcourſt of the 

di aus to the People, and the edict which they had 


ned to be publiſhed. The night after the aſſembly 
the People, ſome of the criminals going to the 
cs of the city in order to eſcape, were ſtopt by 
e who were appointel to guard them, and put 


ate WM) che hands of the Triumviri. A great number 


0 had already got out, were brought back. Abun- 
ce both of men and women, were informed againſt, 


1 voluntary death. The number of the initiated 
ties boch ſexes amounted to above ſeven thouſand. 
vith er in particular, two of whom were of the city 
ut Rome, and the other two of the neighbouring 


es, were conſidered as the heads of this impious 
bal, the high-prieſts, and founders of theſe ſacri- 


evi ls, in a word, the authors, of all the crimes and 
oi crders committed in them. Such right meaſures 
be r taken, that they were ſoon ſeized. As ſoon as 
i g 7 appeared before the Conſuls, they confeſſed their 
0 


me, and did not delay their ſentence in the leaſt. 


re not at Rome to appear and make their defence 
lore the Conſuls, thoſe magiſtrates, in order to ter- 
nate this affair as ſoon as poſſible, removed into 
e neighbouring cities, to carry on the proſecutions, 
(to pats ſentence. Thoſe who were not convicted 
having been initiated, and of having pronounced 


Es THF form of the oath dictated by the Prætor, but not 
ited WiWnmitted any-of the exceſſes to which they had ob- 
"yy Kd themſelves by their oath, were kept priſoners. 


oe who had counterfeited wills, or offered any other 
reed writings in evidence, were puniſhed with 
ah, The majority were found to deſerve death. 


_ ee vomen, whom the Conſuls condemned, were 
þ q "mo the hands of their kindred or guardians, in 
1 ler to their execution. If there was no body to 


whom 


noſt whom were ſome who prevented puniſhment 


as many of thoſe who had been informed againit, 


Ut the corrupters, murtherers, falſe-witneſſes, forgers, 
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ur 566. whom they might be delivered to be puniſheg, 
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that not above five perſons at moſt ſhould be prel 


finiſhed his proſecutions, and propoſed to the & 
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were publickly put to dein. 
The Senate afterwards paſſed a * decree for defy 
ing and entirely demoliſhing; firſt at Rome, and ; 
throughout all Italy, the abominable places where 
Bacchanalians were celebrated. That, if any 
thought it their duty to do ſuch acts of religion, 
that he could not be diſpenſed from performin 
without guilt, he ſhould deliver in his declaration 
the Prætor of the city, who ſhould make his n. 
of it to the Senate. That, if the Senate conſiſting 
at leaſt an hundred fathers permitted it to be d- 
he might offer his ſacrifice, on condition, how 


at it, that there ſnould be no common purſe, andt 
no one ſhould take upon him the quality of piii ur 
maſter of the ſacrifices. BEE ee,» 

It was thought proper to ſend Minius Cerrinu 
Campanian, one of the four principal heads of 
ſociety, to the priſon of Ardea, with orders to rte 
magiſtrates carefully to guard him, not only to ol: i 
vent all means of his eſcape, but even of kl 
himſelf. 2 „ 

Poſtumius being returned to Rome, after ha 


that a reward ſhould be given to P. Æbutius and 
pala, it was decreed that the Quæſtors of the 
ſhould pay each of them an hundred thouſand: 
(about two hundred and fifty pounds.) Singular un 
vileges were granted to both. Amongſt other thi 
Hiſpala, who was a freed-woman, was permitted ir: | 
marry a free huſband, without imputation of intaon: 
to the man who married her. The Conſuls andM 
tors for the time being were directed to protec 
and to ſecure her againſt all kinds of inſult. 
theſe regulations, and others expreſſed” in the dee 
of the Senate, were confirmed by a Reſolution of Wis 
This decree is come down to us, and the learned have publi 


it and commented upon it, as found upon a plate of braſs, tbat 
endured ſo many ages. Peor 
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pk. The Conſuls alſo had orders to reward the AR: S. 
formers as they ſhould think proper. 136. 
The event which we have juff related, ſhews of 
bat exceſſes man is capable, when left to himſelf and 
edepravity of his corrupt nature. To engage by 

th, that is by what is moſt ſacred in religion, to com- 

t the moſt abominable of crimes : what blindneſs! 

hat horror! a 

The two Conſuls had Liguria for their province, E.. 

te affair of the Bacchanalians being terminated, they n 
pared for their departure. Marcius ſet out firſt, 

d arrived amongſt the Ligurians called Apuani. 

hilſt he was purſuing them in their foreſts, their 
refuge againſt the Roman armies, he fell into 
mbuſcades which they had laid for him, and loſt 

ur thouſand men, many enſigns, and a great quan- 

of arms. * 

Almoſt at the ſame time news came to Rome, that Liv. ibid. 
Atinius, who had gone to Spain two years before as *** 
tor, had gained a conſiderable advantage there. 

wing given the Luſitanians battle in the territory of 

It, he had killed them ſix thouſand men, put the 

to flight, and taken their camp. He marched im- 

ately after to beſiege the city of Aſta with the vic- 

ious legions, and took it with as much eaſe, as he 

d done the camp of the enemy. But having ap- 

wached the walls with a little too much imprudence, 

ich is a great fault in a General) he received a 

ound of which he died ſome days after. | 

On this ſide of the Iberus in Spain the Celtiberians 

ne Manlius Acidinus battle, near Calaguris. The 

lomans killed them twelve thouſand men upon the 

pot, took two thouſand priſoners, and made them- 

ves maſters of their camp. If the ardor of the vic- 

had not been ſtopt by the arrival of his ſucceſſor, 

it Celtiberians would have been entirely ſubjected. 

lis change of Generals was a conſiderable inconve- 

ace in the form of the Roman government, but had 

Mever its great advantages. | 


M. Ful- 
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Liv. 
f xxxix. 2 Jo 


The Conſul indeed, to conſole and mollify him, & 


in the war of ZEtolia, exhibited games at Rome, j 


CLAUDIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confuk! 
M. F ulvius, to diſcharge a vow, which he had may 


which were combats of Athletæ, and hunting o lim Ml 
and panthers tor the firſt time. 


Ap. CLavpius PuLcuzr. e 
M. SzMpronius TupfrAN vs. 


The war which the Romans had ſome time af 
with Perſeus and the Macedonians, had, according ty 
Livy, another cauſe than that commonly aſſigned j 
the Roman hiſtorians before him. And the deſign d 
it was not conceived by Perſeus, but his father Philip 
who would have begun it himſelf, if death had not pꝶ 
vented him. 

Of all the laws impoſed upon that Pine ol 
quered, that which gave him moſt pain, was the $ 
nate's having deprived him of the right to puniſh ſuc 
of the Macedonians as had quitted his party during 
the war, though Quintius, in referring the deciſion of MW" 
this point to another time, had: given him room iſe 
hope that he ſhould have ſatisfaction in it. He H 
alſo other ſubjects of complaint, as the following. Men 
ter the defeat of Antiochus at Thermopylæ, the Con 
ſul Acilius and Philip, had ſeparated, to go at n 
ſame time, the one to beſiege Heraclea, and the othe 
Lamia. Now Acilius, after having reduced Hen 
clea, had forbad Philip to continue the ſiege of L 
mia, which afterwards ſurrendered to the Romans 


fered him to gain ſome advantages. But a King dos 
not eaſily digeſt and forget ſuch haughty and rigoro 
treatment, which ſeemed to reduce him into a kind e 
ſlavery. | 

Theſe reſerves of the Conſul ſeemed to have fone"! 
what appeaſed the indignation which Philip had con 
ceived againſt the Roman haughtineſs : but he ce 
ſantly made preparations to ſer new forces on foot, | 4 
order to be in a condition to renew the war, as oi. 
as a favourable occaſion ſhould offer. He not ol 


* 
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A. R. 565. juring the King of Macedonia not to take offence 
Arg: S. complaints which proceeded ſolely from the love n 
Kind naturally have for liberty, implored him to a 
the inſupportable rigor of abſolute lord and mii 
and to aſſume in reſpect to them the good-will y 
favour of friend and ally, and to imitate in thary 
Roman People, who choſe rather to attach State: Me. 
them by love than fear. Others, and eſpecially | 
Theſſalians, leſs moderate and reſerved, reproach 
him to his face with injuſtice, violence, and uſun 
tion. That he had thereby ſo much terrified all! 
Theſſalians, that there was not a ſingle man amoy 
them, that dared to open his mouth either in their 
ties, or in the general aſſembly of the nation, the] 
mans who could ſupport them in liberty being remoi 
whereas. they had upon their borders an imperi 
maſter, who would not permit them to enjoy the gi 
| intentions of the Roman People. And what was thy 
of freedom in man, if debarred the liberty of ſpec 
| 


That in reality, if they preſumed to groan rather I e. 
ſpeak, they were indebted for it to the preſence 
protection of the Roman commiſſioners. That if t 
Romans did not find means to put an end to the fi 
jection of the nations that bordered upon Macedo 

and check the inſolence of Philip, they had conqu 

him, and reftored the liberty of Greece in v 
That, like a reſty horſe, that Prince could.only 

kept in by ſharp and painful curbs.” Philip, er 

order to appear rather the accuſer than the accule 

on his ſide made ſome complaints in reſpect to plat 

that he ſaid had been uſurped from him. Tit 

after having anſwered in his way the reproaches ara 

| demands of theſe different States, he added, © Ti 
: 7 the Theſſalians paſſionately abandoning themſeh 


Ut equum ſternacem non parentem, frenis aſperioribus cally 
dum elle. | | * 
+ Inſolenter & immodict abuti Theſſalos indulgentia popul! 
mani, velut ex diuturna ſiti nimis avidè meram haurientes lit 
tem. Ita, ſervorum modo præter ſpem repente manumiſſorum, 
centiam vocis & linguæ experiri, & jactare ſeſe in ſectatione #0 
viciis dominorum. Liv, e 
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nich they had long impatiently thirſted, inſolently 
d exceſſively abuſed the ' goodneſs - and- indulgence 
the Roman People. That therein they reſembled 
yes, who, in the firſt moments of a liberty obtained. 
mtrary to their expectation, began the uſe of it with 
be exceſs of licence, and made ita glory to treat their 
iſters with reproaches and inſult.” ““ 

The commiſſioners, after having heard the accu- 
tions and anſwers, the particulars of which I thought 
per to omit, As little material to the reader, and 


weir judgment upon the reſpective demands of either 
de. 2 „ | | 14 
From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to examine 
hat related to the cities of Thrace, and the King 
lowed them highly diſcontented. The Ambaſſadors 
Eumenes repreſented to the commiſſioners, <* That 
Rome was reſolved to reſtore the liberty of the cities 
nea and Maronæa, the King was far from oppoſing 
But that if ſhe did not concern herſelf in reſpect 
thoſe cities conquered from Antiochus, the ſervices 
[Eumenes, and thoſe of Attalus his father, ſeemed 
claim that they ſhould rather be given up to their 
n maſter than to Philip, who had no right to them, 
id had uſurped them by open violence. That be- 
les, Eumenes had the decree of the ten commiſ- 
ers for him, who in granting him the Cherſoneſus 
d the city of Lyſimachia, had undoubtedly granted 
n Enea and Maronea; which by their very ſitua- 
n muſt be conſidered as appurtenances: of ſo con- 
lerable a gift,” The Maronites, who were heard 
it, complained bitterly of the injuſtices and vio- 
ices which Philip's garriſon exerciſed in their city. 
tulp did not ſpeak at this time in his uſual tone, 
t perſonally addreſſing his diſcourſe to the Ro- 
s, he declared, * he had long perceived, that 
7 were determined to do him juſtice in nothing. 
made a Jong enumeration both of the conſider- 
Injuries he pretended to haye received, and of the 
"M0 | | ſer= 


de ſome particular regulations, deferred giving 


\ the ſweetneſs of entire and unlimited liberty, for An. 567. 
nt. C. 


183. 
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#3 A1 92 vices he had rendered the Romans on different 


185. 
bee had evidenced for them, fo as to 3 


ſand talents, (about four hundred and fifty thouly 


an alliance with him. That, notwithſtanding, te 


* ſuch, you haue only to go on as you have be 
„n if you ſtill regard in me the quality of a 


_ « doubtedly do not deſerve.” 


to Eumenes by the ten commiſſioners, as he pretet 
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ſions; inſiſting much upon the inviolable 1; 


pounds) fifty ſhips of war, and a great numbet 
cities, which Caen had offered Tins to enter i 


the grief to ſee Eumenes preferred to him in nll: 
thing, with whom he thought it below him to a | 

pare himſelf; and that the Romans, far from addi 
any thing to his dominions, as he conceived he k 
well deſerved, deprived him of cities which were 
ther his own by right, or which themſelves had gin 
him. It is your buſineſs, Romans,” ſaid | 

concluding, '<* to reſolve upon what terms I an 
c be with you. If you are determined to treat 
« as an enemy, and to drive me to extremities 


<« your friend and ally, ſpare me, I conjure you, 
« ſhame of ſo unworthy a treatment, which [ y 


This diſcourſe of the King made ſome i impref by 
upon the commiſſioners. They therefore would ili, 
abſolutely condema him, but anſwered in ſuch at 
ner as to leave him ſome hope. They declared |. 
« That if the cities in. queſtion had been adjud 


ed, they could change nothing in the decree. Th 
if Philip had acquired them by right of conquel, 
was juſt that they ſhould continue his. That if n 
ther the one nor the other was proved, the cogniza 
of the affair ought to be referred to the Senate, a 
in the mean time the garriſons to evacuate the ci Th 
the right of the parties on both ſides to continue Wſur, 
all its extent.” 
This regulation, which proviſionally. obliged l 
lip to withdraw his garriſons: out of the cities, | 
from fatisfying that Prince, left in his heart a di at 


tent and reſentment, which would MN r 
| rok 
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ded him time. 


e th The two Pretors . of Spain, who had 3 1 L 
ops, at firſt received a flight blow, but ſoon after XXXIR. 3e, 


bed a conſiderable; victory near the Tagus. The 
ter ey loſt above thirty thouſand men in it. Above 
\ hundred and thirty enſigns were taken in it. The 


& of the Romans was but inconſiderable. „ 


mſulſhip for the enſuing year, eſpecially between 
e ſingle place they could have, for one was reſerved 


raſed this office ineffectually: P. Claudius was 
efole new candidate. The Conſul Appius Claudius 
ities WS: brother, forgetting his dignity in his favour, ran 


a Lictors, and like a private perſon. His adverſa- 
* and the greateſt part of the Senate, repreſented 
in, that he ought to have more regard to the 
uracter of Conſul than to that of the brother of P. 
udius, and to remain upon his tribunal to be either 
earbiter, or quiet ſpectator of the election of the 
nſuls. He however continued his ſollicitation with 
ca lf warmth, and at length ſucceeded in cauſing 


Huch brother to be elected Conſul. L. Porcius Licinus, 
neten the order of the Plebeians, was given him for 
ra eegue. . Th 

if u p. CLAup ius PULCHER. 


L. Pox cius Licinus, | - _ 


Citi The commiſſioners, in quittin Macedonia, had Liv. 
inue Wpared to Achaia, which they left highly diſſatisfied xxxix. 33. 


h the Achæans, who had refuſed to call a general 
rbly to give them audience. At their return to. 
ies, me, they reported their commiſſion to the Senate, 
dic at the ſame time introduced the Ambaſſadors of 
up and Eumenes, and thoſe of other States. They 

we | "7" 


Patricians, who to the number of four follicited - 
r the Plebeians. Of theſe four, three had already 


out the Forum with him without being attended by 


it ci en out in an open war, if a longer life had af- A:R-567, 


0. coll The two Conſuls had alſo good ſueceſs in Liguria. Liv. ibid. 
ai There was a very warm diſpute concerning the 
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a *. 568. only repeated on each ſide the ſame complaints ; at 


184 


1 © 


Lis 


xxxix. 34+ 


vented his rage upon the inhabitants of Maron 


anſwers, which had been already made in Gre 
The Senators decreed a new commiſſion, at the he 
of which Appius Claudius was placed, to go ih 
Macedonia and Greece to enquire whether the" 
falians and Perrhæbians were put into poſſt ſfion oft 

cities from which Philip had engaged to withdraw; 
garriſons, and to make him evacuate Znea and 
ronæa, and in one word, to quit all the fortreſſes t 
ritories, and cities Which RO . pen cher Ml 
time fide of Thrace.” ' 3" 
When Philip was informed by his Ammbaſſa; 
who were returned from Rome, that he tnuſtab( 
| ately evacuate the cities of ” Thrace, ' exaſperated 
| madneſs to ſee his realm hemmed in on all fide! 


He ordered Onomaſtus, who commanded along q 
ſea-coaſt, to cauſe all the heads of the faction 29 1 
him to be put to death. That officer employed d 
Caſſander of the King's party, long ſettled at Mu 
næa, to put that Prince's barbarous. order in ente 
tion. He made a body of Thracians enter the pl 
in the night, who put thoſe to the ſword whoſe del 
were deſired, with the fame inhumanity as if it 
been in a town carried by ſtorm: Philip, having th 
taken his revenge of thoſe who were not of ls f 
tion, quietly waited the arrival of the commilſionet 
convinced that none would prefume to declare ter 
ſelves his accuſers. 2035 

The commiſſioners ark ſoon. after, add 1 lt 
formed of what had paſſed at Maronza, watt 
proached Philip with this bloody execution 10 
unjuſt to the innocent Maronæans, than an inſult, 
the Roman People, whoſe protection had ôccafh 
ſo cruel a death to thoſe hof liberty the Senate 
intended to eſtabliſh. That Prince affirmed, 
neither himſelf, nor any agents of his, had any fi 
in this maſſacre ; that it had been the effect of 2 0 
motion which had happened between his' partifans 
thoſe of Eumenes. He went ſo far as to propont 
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ne 1 e terrible example of his vengeange g “ It is in 
n ſaid Appius, the principal commiſſioner, 
br you to exeuſe Fourſelf. I know hat hath 
ee peed, and We. Was the author ef It, Theſe words 


far no farther On dis rſt interviews. 
But the next day Appius commanded him to ſend 


ave Philip great anxiety. They however urged the 


ond Dnomaſtus and Callander, immediately to Rome, in 
üer to their being interrogated by the Senate upon 


je fact in queſtion; adding, that it was his only 
peans for juſtifying, himſelf, On this order, Philip 
anged colour, wavered,. and heſitated. long before 


„ "plied. At laſt the, aid, that he would ſend Caf. 
.- der, who was, at Maronea during the tame of the 


fir: but he inſiſted upon keeping Onomaſtus with 
in, who, ſaid he, cannot be in the leaſt. ſuſpected, 
ecauſe at the time of this maſſacre he was very remote 
from that country. His true reaſon was his fear, that 
man who had his confidence, and whom he had: of- 
en employed on very delicate occaſions,. might diſco- 
er many ſecrets, to the Senate beſides what related to 
ie people of Maronæa. As to Caſſander, as ſoon as 
e commiſſioners had quitted Macedonia, he made 
im embark: but he ſent people wich him, who poi- 
oned him in Epirus. And ſuch is often the reward 
t thoſe who perpetrate the unjuſt and tyrannical will 
F bad Princes. FER | 
After the departure of the commiſſioners, who ſet Liv. 
ut fully convinced, that Philip had ordered the maſ- 
cre at Maronæa, and that he was upon the point of 
raking with the Romans, the King of Macedonia 
all he had to fear. Reflecting alone and with his 
ends, that his hatred againſt the Romans, and the 
elire of avenging himſelf began to appear, he was 
much inclined to take arms againſt them immediately, 
nd to make war openly upon them: but, as his pre- 
ations were not yet compleat, he conceived an ex- . 
dient for gaining time. He reſolved to end his 
. R 4 younger 


he commiſſioners to interrogate the Maronwans, But A R. 568 | 
gho would have dared to accule that Prince, after che 1 


xxxix. 34. 
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| A. R. 568. younger ſon Demetrius to Rome, who had Ong bee 
—_— "kid ence in that city, and having 2 
chere, ſeemed more en than any other per 
as well to cauſe his juſtification to be accepted, x; 1 
obtain favour for what it would not be eaſy w f 
euſe. He therefore prepared every thing neceſt 

for this embaſſy, and choſe perſons of e po W 

of the principal lords of his court to accompany 


* 


At the ſame time he promiſed the people of Byiy 
tium to aid them againſt the Thracians, "who 1ncom 
moded them; not that he was much eoncerned abs 
their defence, but becauſe, in gang to their aid, | 
ould ſpread terror amongſt the petty Sovereign 
Thrace in the - neighbourhood of Propontis, 4 
ſhould prevent them from being an obſtacle to che d 
ſign he had formed of making war with 'the'Roman 
Accordingly, having conquered thoſe petty-Kingsin 
battle, and taken their leader, he diſabled them fra 
hurting him, and returned into Macedonia. 
I omit the diſpute; which aroſe between the Ach: 
ans and Lacedæmonians, of which the fame commil 
ſioners, who had been ſent by the Romans to Phil 
took cognizance, becauſe that affair has-more'relatin 
to the hiſtory of the Greeks, than to that of the Roman 
It is treated with ſufficient extent in the Antient Hi 
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m warm diſpute concerning the Cenſorſbip, Cato is cb. 
ſen Cenſor, notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition of the 
Nobility. L. Valerius is his collegue. Cato nominates 
bis collegue Prince of the Senate. He degrades L. 
Quintius Flaminius. Cato's efforts againſt lurury. Gauls 
who paſs the Alps into Italy. They build a town, which 
the Romans oppoſe. Complaints againſt Philip. brought 
% Rome. Demetrius his ſon, who is there, js ſent back 
into Macedonia with the Ambaſſadors. Death of three 
illuſtrious Generals. Gauls driven out of Italy, where 
they are defirous to ſettle. New colonies. Different 
rumours upon ihe return of Demetrius into Macedonia. 
He gives his brother great diſquiet, and his father much 
jealouſy. Violent and cruel proceedings of Philip in 
ra pelt to his ſubjef?s. Philip, upon the information of 
falſe W ſuborned by Perſeus, puts Demetrius to 
death. He himſelf dies of grief. Perſeus ſucceeds 
im. Diſpute between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa. 
Succeſsful expedition againſt the Ligurians. Conſider- 
able defeat of the Celtiberians. The tomb of Numa 
found in the earth. Firſt gilt ſtatue at Rome. The 
Ligurians aſk peace. Hoſtages reſtored to the Cartba- 
ginians. The Ligurians called Apuani are tranſported 
into Samnium. The Celtiberians are defeated by Fulvius, 
in the very ambuſcades they had laid for him. Fulvius, 
 trowned with glory, returns to Rome. Expedition of 
the Conſuls in Liguria, Complaints againſt Gentius 
King of Illyricum. Great number of poiſoners con- 
demned. Fulvius triumphs over the Celtiberians, and 
is elected Conſul. Firſt law called Annalis. Games 
celebrated by the Conſul Fulvius. Reconciliation of the 
(wo Cenſors, who had long been declared enemies. 


P. CLav- 
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A. R. 568. P. CLavpivs PuLchER. 
Ant. C. | hes 
134, FL. Poxcivs Licinvs. A 
Liv. HIS year the election of Cenſors occaſioned ye | pul 


xxxix. 40.' } . warm and violent commotions. The Cenſoiſti 
was the ſupreme of honours, and, to uſe the expreſ 
the crowr of all the dignities to which the abit. i." 
a Roman citizen could aſpire. Beſides the great por 
ers annexed to it in reſpect to the Jes Kind 
public affairs, it gave thoſe inveſted with it 4 tight 6 
take cognizance of the lives and manners of Thdividy 
als. For the Romans Judged, that it was not toni 
ent to leave every one at liberty to act as NE thoul 
think fit, and to live according to the dictatæz of hi 
own paſſions and deſires; and that it did not fre 
that only the crimes, which directly infringed the la 
of ſociety ſhould be puniſhed, if vices and Actions thr 
trary to probity and honour were not liable to the put 
lic animadverſion of magiſtrates, free and independes 
of the uſual formalities of judiciary proceedings. Thi 
almoſt unlimited authority awed not only the ch 
people, but the principal perſons of the State, wh 

after the moſt glorious actions, were liable to be di 
raced by the Cenſor with a note of infamy, if they ha 
been deficient in point of probity and morals. It 
in this view, that the Romans had inſtituted Cenſor 
to be in a manner the guardians, inſpectors, and re 
formers of manners, to prevent perſons from deviating... 
from the paths of virtue, and from throwing themſelve 
into the arms of voluptuouſneſs and vice. We han 
explained in another place what the different fund 
of the Cenſors were. ; e 
A great number of competitors of the principal i 
milies of Rome, five Patricians, and four Plebeias . 4; 
canvaſſed for the Cenſorſhip. But however illuſtriou i wn 
both the one and the other were by birth, not one 08m + 5 
them eclipſed the merit of M. Porcius Cato. He faq 
ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul and elevation of genius, tha nod 
in whatever rank of birth fortune had placed him, ſa et 
Livy, he would infallibly have raiſed himſelf to tra, 


1 
greate 
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whlic or private affairs. He was equally capable of 
-hat either related to the city, or the country. We 
Lye ſeen citizens attain the great offices, ſome by elo- 
ence, ſome by their knowledge of the law, and others 
ty their military abilities. As to him, he had fo 
uppy, convertible, and univerſal a genius, that to 
rhatever he applied it, it might be ſaid that he was 


pht i horn only for that. He was perſonally brave, and 
ug officers had ſignalized themſelves more by partic 
vin Ir actions of valour ; and after his having attained the 


rear employments, he had been conſidered as one of 
e greateſt and moſt able of Generals. During peace, 
f he was conſulted upon matters of law, he was a very 
earned counſellor ; if a cauſe were to be pleaded, a 
ery eloquent orator. He was not of the number of 
thoſe who acquire eſteem during their lives by the ta- 
ent of ſpeaking, without leaving behind them any 
monument of their eloquence. His, after havin 
ſhone out during his life in act, was after his deat 
ſigned to Soflethty by writings of all kinds, which 
rere much admired. He compoſed many orations ei- 
ther for himſelf or his friends, or againſt his adverſa- 
ries, His I enemies, who were very numerous, gave 
lim no little employment, and on his fide he gave 
them no leſs. In the war which perpetually ſubfiſted 
between him and the Patricians, it cannot be faid whe- 
ther they gave him moſt trouble, or he made them ſuf- 
fer moſt, Tt muſt be confeſſed, that he was of an 
wſtere, and even cruel, character, and that he carried 
lis invectives to an exceſs of liberty and groſsneſs. 


 * Hiic verſatile ingenium fie pariter ad omnia ſuit, ut natum ad 
d unura dueres, quodeumque ageret. ; = 
f Simultates nimio plures & exercuerunt eum, & ipſe exercuit eas. 
Nec facile dixeris, utrum magis preſſerit eum nobilitas, an ille agita- 
wt nobilitatem. Afperi proculdubio animi, & lingus acerbæ & 
mnodtet liberæ fuit: ſed invicti à cupiditatibus animi, & rigid 
nnocentiæ; contemptor gratiæ, divitiarum : in parſimonia, in pati- 
atiz laboris periculique, ferrei prope corporis æummique: quem ne 
ſeectus quidem, que ſolvit omnia, fregerit. Liv. 

= 1 ä But 


greateſt honours by his perſonal merit. He wanted A;R. $68, 
none of the talents neceſſary for ſucceeding in either 13. 


A. R. 568. But, to make amends, he was to all the paſſſons 
=. fway mankind, of a ſtrict and undeviaring.rig = 
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manners; equally deſpiſing both favour and riches, ; 
enemy to all ſuperfluous expence; ſo intrepid in dy 
gers, and ſo indefatigable in labours, that it might al 
moſt be faid, that his body and courage were 15 
the vigour of which time, that ſubdues all thingy, 
could never change or depreſs, Fof at fourſcore ant 
fix years old having been cited before the People, he 
pleaded his own cauſe, and left it in writing; and at.the 
age of fourſcore and ten, he accuſed Servius Galba x 
the ſame tribunal. e ef er LE 
When Cato offered himſelf as a Candidate for the 
Cenſorſhip, the Patricians, who had declared agen 
him on all the occaſions of his life, did not fail u 
unite then to prevent his election. They conſidered 
it as a diſgrace for the Nobility to ſuffer perſons of ob 
ſcure birth, and, as they called them, New Men, t 
be raiſed to the higheſt degree of honour, and the ſy- 
preme of dignities. Independently of this jealouj, 
which was become in a manner natural to them, al 


Cato's competitors, who ſtood for this office at e | 
fame time, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to exclude ner 
him from it, in order to obtain it for themſelves, L. and 
Flaccus, who had been Conſul with him, and who wa WW" 
far from oppoſing him, muſt be excepted from this"; 
number; for it was he, as we have obſerved elſewhere, Mony 
who had made Cato known to the People, and opened I. 
his way. to the great offices. And laſtly, and thoſe man 
not the leaſt to fear, many who had made it ther bu - eno 
ſineſs to offend Cato on all occaſions, and who knew te; 
him to be a man that did not forget injuries; and 1 
others who lived in ſplendor and magnificence, and hip 
were many of them, conſcious of an irregular life and by n 
corrupt manners: all theſe people dreaded the auſte- min 
rity of a Cenſor, who in all times had declared againſt Prin 
all pomp and luxury, the irreconcileable enemy of the of tt 
criminal, and inflexible in every thing relating to the Nb b 


duties of his office. 
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In the midft of ſuch violent intrigues, Cato, far A. R. 368. 


Jom having recourſe to flattery, or mean ſubmiſſions, 1. 


az was too much the cuſtom of candidates, appeared 
in the public place with an almoſt menacing air, and 
eproached his enemies, © that they only oppoſed him 
becauſe they apprehended a free, firm and determi- 
ate Cenſor. At the ſame time he repreſented to the 
itizens, that the evils of the Commonwealth augment- 
ing perpetually, and threatening it with approaching 
un, they ought not to flatter themſelves that, it was 
poſſible to cure them with gentle remedies, and that 
t would be a wife part in them to chuſe, for ſg im- 
portant an operation, not the gentleſt and moſt tender 
phyſicians, but the moſt reſolute and vigorous. And 
he did not hefitate to ſay, that the phyſicians of that 
character, ſuch as were neceſſary, were himſelf and 
Valerius Flaccus: that they were the only ones who 
could be expected to reform the new abuſes, to cut 
away to the very root the luxury and effeminacy which 
had already infected all branches of the State, and to re- 
ſtate the auſterity of the antient diſcipline.” 
Rome muſt have had a very great idea of Cato's 
merit, himſelf · extraordinary credit with every body, 
and the Roman People themſelves a great fund of 
widom, to make the choice they did. Notwithſtand- 
ing the cabal of the Nobility and Grandees, they not 
only unanimouſly elected Cato Cenſor, but gave him 
L. Valerius, whom he had deſired, and almoſt com- 
manded, for his collegue. Virtue, though frequently 
enough deſpiſed, ſometimes opens itſelf a way through 
the greateſt obſtacles. | 5 | 
The commencement of their exerciſing the Cenſor- Lir. 
ſhip gave great expectation, not without being dreaded x. 42. 
by many The firſt thing that Cato did, was to no- 
minate his friend and collegue, L. Valerius Flaccus, 
Prince of the Senate. They deprived ſeveral Senators 
of their dignity, one of which was no leſs illuſtrious. 
by his birth, than the honourable offices he had born :. 
ts was L. Quintius Flaminius, a perſon of Conſular 
Unity, and brother of him that had conquered Nag. . 
5 5 n 
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A. N. 68. On the latter's requeſt, Cato gave his reaſon for acting 


Ant. C. 


"vs 


; oaths with the antients ! 


Liv. 


xi. 46. do him ſo much honour. On reviewing the Roma 


Liv. ibid. 


wy 


with impunity. 


and women's toilets, were not included in the eftimate 


as he had done. It was very ſolid. This Quintus 
whilſt he commanded in Gaul in quality of Conſul. , 
pleaſe a courtezan, who had expreſſed a great defires 
ſee a man put to death, cauſed a criminal to be N 
from priſon, and to have his head cut off in the pr 
ſence of that harlot, whilſt they were at table, Th 
circumſtances of this action are differently related 
but are the ſame at bottom. The accuſed denied il. 
fact. Cato offered him his oath : but he would 10 
venture to go further; ſuch weight had the religion of 


His conduct in reſpect to Scipio Afiaticus did ng 


Knights, he took from him the horſe kept for him by 
the Commonwealth ; that is, he degraded him fromthe 
rank of Knight. This rigor was not approved, and 
ſeemed to proceed from the ſame ſource as his envy and 
ill-will to Scipio Africanus. eee 
Cato's great deſign, which was highly worthy c 
him had it been poſlible for him to ſucceed in it, vu 
entirely to extirpate luxury, which he conſidered as 
cauſe that would one day inevitably ruin the Common: 
wealth. He could not attack it directly and with open 
force: it began to m univerſal, and had already in- 
feed all orders of the State. His only reſource ws 
to give it indirect blows, and to endeavour to ſubyer 
it by gradually undermining it. One of the principd 
functions of the Cenſors was to take of all the citizens 
accounts of their income, in order to tax them in pro- 
portion to it. They had authority to ſettle the value 
of each perſon's eſtate as they ſhould think fit. The 
citizens took an oath before they gave in their eli- 
mate ; and it is obſerved, that none had given in falſe 
ones. This was an highly admirable fidelity, elpect 
ally in the point in queſtion, in which people uſually 
believe it no crime to falſify, provided it can be done 


Before Cato's time, the moveables, equipage, clothes, 
of 
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of the effects which the citizens were obliged to 
luxury hath a great ſcope for diſplaying itſelf. Cato 
took them in, in the manner we are going to relate. 
Ir the effects we have juſt mentioned coſt above fifteen 
thouſand aſſes, or, as Plutarch expreſſes it, above fif- 


i=, een hundred drachmas, that is, about thirty-ſeven 
ated pounds ten ſhillings, theſe effects were included in the 
| 11 etimate. After they were cauſed to be valued at ten 


times as much as they had coſt, and three pieces were 
aid on them as a tax for every thouſand of ſuch valu- 
ation : ſo that a thing, for example, of the value of 
teen thouſand Aſſes, or fourſcore pounds, he cauſed 
wo be eſtimated at an hundred and ſixty - thouſand 
Aſſes, or four hundred pounds, and laid about four 
and twenty ſhillings by way of duty. Thus à tax of 
about four and twenty ſhillings was laid upon a thing 
which had not coſt, and was not actually worth, above 
fourfcore pounds. | | ir 2176 

Slaves, before Cato, were included in the eſtimates 
f eſtates ; and actually ſometimes made a great part 
af them : but only thoſe of above twenty years of age 
were ſet down. Cato cauſed thoſe under that age to 
be alſo included, who ſince the laſt Cenſus had been 
bought at the rate of ten thouſand Aſſes or upwards : 
decauſe theſe were more frequently ſought after than 
others. They were valued at ten times as much as 
tdey had coſt, and conſequently at an hundred thou- 


and Aſſes for ten thouſand ; and three for every thou- 
pro- and were laid upon them, as upon the effects menti- 
alue ned above. 


do not know whether theſe new impoſitions were 
a effectual remedy againſt luxury; becauſe, in order 
o that, it would be neceſſary to know how high theſe 
txpences roſe, which might be carried to exceſs. But 
ems to me, that Cato's principle was excellent in 
elf, and that if every thing which miniſters to lux- 
y had great taxes laid upon it, this would perhaps 


hes, e a means, if not of deſtroying, at leaſt of conſider- 
or ay weakening and diminiſhing it. Would it not be 
0 4 ren- 


deliver * 
t the Cenſors. Theſe are, however, things wherein — | 


A. R. 568. rendering an whole nation great ſervice, - and eſpe, 
©. ally the French Nobility ſo worthy of eſteem and 


t. » 


& ſacred decrees, wiſe inſtitutions, and ſalutary i 


works for the convenience of the public. Tit 


all the oppoſition of the Great and Rich, generally x 
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conſideration for their courage, and ſtill more for ther 
zeal and devotion for their Prince, to. aboliſh the 
idle and fooliſh expences in armies, of which ey 
body knows the inconyenience and pernicious. conſe 
„„ I 
Theſe reformations introduced by Cato, and fone 
others which I omit, occaſioned great exclaimi 
againſt him. But, as he acted ſolely from the vin 
of the public good, he diſregarded all theſe clamoun, 
and continued firm and inflexible in the reſolution he 
had taken. It appears that the People, notwithſtanding 


lauded the manner in which Cato acquitted. himſe 
of his Cenſorſhip. For they erected a ſtatue to lin 
in the temple of Health, and placed at the bottom 
it as an inſcription, not his battles, victories, and tr 
umph, but what follows : © To the honour of Cam 
« who having found the Roman Commonwealth in 
e a ſtate of declenſion in reſpect to manners, re-eſty 
te bliſhed and reformed it during his Cenſorſhip ly 
« ſ{tructions.” 85 e 

The People, hitherto, had not done him the lik 
honour. And when many expreſſedx<their wonder tq 
him, that abundance of perſons without merit or nams 
had ſtatues, and that he had none: I am bet 
Pleaſed,” ſaid he, that it ſhould be aſked why 
« ſtatue is erected to Cato, than why there is“ 

The two Cenſors alſo applied themſelves to differeat 


cauſed ſeveral watering-places to be paved with ſtone; 
and the common ſewers to be cleanſed in the place 
which wanted that repair, and ordered new ones 
be made in mount Aventine, and other parts of i100 
city, where they were wanting. Cato, in particula 
undertook to build a Baſilica or court of juſtice at tit 
expence of the public in the Forum, below the plac 
where the Senate was held. The Nobility oppo 

| N zo 
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pech n very much in this undertaking. The building A.R. 568, 


teur; # proof that Cato, according to the great 
heel neiple of the Roman People, approved as much 
| * magnificence, as he was an enemy to private 


-c however compleated, and called after him Bafilica _— 


one. mp. Odis Populus Romanns privatum luxurium, Foe Pro Mur, 


| magnificentiam diligit | 
ſome hey onſuls of Gia ye year did nothing remarkable, 


M. Ciavorus Marezbius, 
dan G Faprvs LABEO. 


ding - two new Conſuls had TRE for t pro- 
ne Gs troops of the Gavls beyond the Alps, having Liv. 


red Italy towards the end of the year 565, by de- x. 22: 


ma es hitherto unknown, had advanced into the country 
ee veneti, and without committing any ravages 5 
Cato etlities there; had choſen. not far from the 
ere Aquileia afterwards ſtood, a place proper for 
Siding. The Romans had ſent Ambaſſadors over 
p by: Alps to demand the cauſe of this proceeding. They 
ner anſwered, that this enterprize had not been fer 
dot either by the authority or conſent of the na- 
n, and that they did not know what thoſe — 
er M plained of were going to do in Italy. Th 
auh employed in building their town. The — 
ett orders to prevent this enterprize, without em- 
Fa ong the force of arms as long as he could avoid it. 


erenWWecize the Conſuls of it, it being the Senate's inten- 45: 
u that one of them ſhould march his legions a_ 
tone de Barbarians, © 
from the time the report had ſpread amongſt — 
es Mes bordering upon Macedonia, that thoſe who 
Arto Rome with complaints againſt Philip had been 
dul rd there, and that many had found their ad vantage 
t the; 2 great number of cities, and even private per- 
8, went thither to relate their grievances againſt a 
pole 0 oy ä colt chem all very dear, 
ol. 


in 


lat if he was compelled to declare war, he ſhould Liv. ibid. 


(| 
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A. R. 569. in hopes either to be effectually redreſſed in reſped ſui 


Ant. 5 


- 


283. 


not withdraw his garriſons from Thrace, as he 
promiſed to do, and to complain of his having ft 


ploring them. King Eumenes among the reſt, 


number of points to anſwer alledged againſt his 


the injuries they declared, or at leaſt to have u oo 
conſolation from the liberty they ſhould have of 4 


whom, by decree of the Roman commilſſioney x 
Senate, the places in Thrace were to be ſurrenden 
ſent Ambaſſadors, at the head of which was his 
ther Athenæus, to inform the Senate that Philip io 


aid into Bithynia to Pruſias, who was then at war yi 
Eumenes. oO 
Demetrius, the ſon of my was then at Non 
whither, as we have ſaid, his father had actually ſ 
him to take care of his intereſts. He had a g 


lenc 
heſ 
im 


ther, the particulars of which would be tedious, x 


the diſcuſſion much too prolix. The Senate fei ou 


that the young Prince, who was little accuſtomed 


ſpeak in public, was confounded, cauſed him to rel 
aſked, to ſpare him that pain, whether the King Wir 
father had not given him fome memorandum, i 
contented themſelves with his reading them. eme 


juſtified himſelf in the beſt manner poſſible in te at 
to moſt of the facts alledged againſt him: but 


particularly expreſſed how much he was diſcontent 
with the decrees paſſed in reſpect to him by the d 
miſſioners appointed by Rome, and with the mam 


in which he had been treated. The Senate eaſily oP pc: 


ceived to what all this tended ; and as the Jede 
Prince endeavoured to excuſe certain things, and 
clared in reſpect to others that every thing ſhould 
done according to the dictates of Rome, the 88 
anſwered, That Philip could not have acted a 
part, nor one more agreeable to the Senate, mer 
{ending his ſon Demetrius to Rome to make his 
logy. That as to the paſt, the Senate could'0 
look, forget, and endure many things: that for i 
time to come, they confided in the promiſes mac mar 
Demetrius. That though he was upon the Py 
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ſtages, all which he could retain inviolably, with- 


o Macedonia, to rectify without noiſe or debate 
hat might hitherto have been done contrary-to regu- 
tions. That for the reſt, the Senate was well pleaſed, 
hat Philip ſhould know that he was. accountable to 
ſon Demetrius for the manner in which the Ro- 


ence the young Prince ſet out for Macedonia. 
heſe marks of conſideration which the Senate gave 
Win to raiſe his credit with his father, ſerved only to 

xcite envy againſt him, and in the ſequel occaſioned 
; deſtruction. . | 


terity, that this year had been famous for the deaths 
the three greateſt Captains of their time, Philo- 
emen, Hannibal, and P. Scipio Africanus; an ob- 
ration, which does great honour to the General of 
ittle Republic, ranked upon the level with the two 
ot illuſtrious Generals of the two) moſt powerful 
ates of the world. 2 „ 


ndition of which was, that he ſhould deliver up that 
at man. Hannibal did not give him time, and 


s King of Bithynia, to whom he did great ſervice 
| the war that Prince ſoon after undertook againſt 


Wmans, Pruſias, to make his court to them, Was 
S 2 | not 


ut departing from his duty to his father. That out 
conſideration for him, Ambaſſadors ſnould be ſent 


an People acted in regard to him.” After this au- 


menes King of Pergamus, the friend and ally of 
vis e Romans. The latter did not leave him long in 
d yoſe, and cauſed complaints to be made to Pruſias 
| bis giving aſylum te the declared enemy of the 
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witting Rome to return into Macedonia, he left his & R. 569. 
ood diſpoſition, heart, and attachment for Rome as 


74 


183. 


Livy, in relating the unfortunate end of the illuſ- Liv. 

ous Philopœmen, which may be found in the An- x. 
ent Hiſtory, obſerves, that many authors, both 
reck and Roman, have thought proper to apprize 


We have loſt ſight of Hannibal, ſince the ſhame- Liv. ibid. 


peace Antiochus concluded with the Romans, one gr 10 
Or. Ne 

in Annid, 

9—11. 


retired to the iſle of Crete, and then to Pru- Juſtin. 


ib. 


Xxxiii. 4. 
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againſt Pruſias, and invoked againſt him the Gy 


"manifeſted that they neither came with deſign toh 
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not afraid to betray his gueſt Fannibal ha 
found all the paſſages ſeized through which he ende 
voured to eſcape, cauſed the poiſon' to be bro 
him, which he had R while in order to i 
it on this occaſion, and holding it in his had 
« Let us,” faid he, „ deliver the Roman Pep 
« from the apprehenſions they have had ſo ho 
« fince they have not patience to wait the death 
« an old man. Their victory of this day over a man d 
« armed and betrayed, will not do them much hong 
« with poſterity.” After having vented imprecatig 


rotectors and avengers of the ſacred rites of hof 
tality, he ſwallowed the poiſon, and died at the x 
of ſixty-five years. n, 
Not to interrupt the ſeries of our hiſtory, I 
refer my reflexions upon the characters of Hanni 
and Scipio to another place, though they ſhould ; 
turally come in here. = 
We have related above, that Gauls had paſſed: 
Alps into Italy with defign to ſettle there, and me 
actually employed in building themſelves a city in 
country of the Veneti. As ſoon as the Conſul M 
cellus appeared, thoſe Barbarians ſurrendered the 
ſelves to him. They were twelve thouſand in nu 
ber, moſt of them with no other arms than what th 
had taken in the country. It was not without great 
ficulty thar they could reſolve to deliver them up, 
well as the other effects they had taken in their v 
or had brought with them. Accordingly” they f 
Ambaſſadors to Rome with their complaints, Wi 
they were introduced into the Senate by the Pn 
C. Valerius, they repreſented, “ that having be 
obliged to abandon Gaul their country, that was! 
capable of fubſiſting the too great multitude of 
habitants, they had paſſed the Alps in queſt of ic 
ſettlement elſewhere. That they had ſtopt in the 
place they found uncultivated and uninhabited, v 
they had began to build themſelves houſes, wi 
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ther States. That this was their ſituation, when 
arcellus ſummoned them to ſurrender, or to pre- 
are for war. That as to them, preferring a certain 
ace, though little honourable, to the war with which 
ey were menaced, they had at firſt more really re- 
ied on the faith of the Roman People, than ſub- 
nitted to their power. That ſome few days after they 


d that at the time they meditated retiring without 
viſe, and to go in queſt of an abode into ſome other 
puntry where they might be ſuffered to ſtay, all their 


f or drive before them, had been taken away. 
hat they deſired the Senate and People of Rome 
ot to treat them, who had ſurrendered without com- 


mquered by the force of arms.“ 
ke wrong to enter Italy, and to build a city in a coun- 
which did not belong to them, without the per- 
lion of the Roman magiſtrates who commanded in 
e province, however, they did not approve of the ri- 
fr with which a People who had ſurrendered, had 
en uſed. That therefore they would ſend Ambaſſa. 
Irs with them to the Conſul, to order him to reſtore 
that had been taken from them, on condition that 
e would return into their country. That the ſame 
mbaſſadors ſhould paſs the Alps, to declare to the 
kts of the States who inhabit on the other ſide, that 
ky ſhould keep their ſubjects in their own country. 
tat the mountains which ſeparated them were the 
nds nature itſelf ſeemed to have placed with de- 
n, and rendered almoſt impracticable, in order to 
vide the two regions; and that thoſe who ſhould 


The States who inhabited the other fide of the 
p, gave the Ambaſſadors a very courteous and ra- 


nal anſwer, „ Their elders even complained of 
5 — 


jad been ordered to abandon their city and lands; 


ting any hoſtility, with more rigour than enemies 


deayour to paſs them for the future, ſhould repent | 
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. 


184, 


s and the other effects, which they could either carry * 


The Senate replied, „ That, though they were in 
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oyned as ſuch by Philip, paſſed either for the ſon of a A. R. 570. 
Pech ncubine, or even as ſuppoſititious. Neither was it 8 
oubted but that the Romans would place Demetrius 
5 upon his father's throne, Perſeus not having any cre- 
nia at with them. Theſe were the common reports. 
men Accordingly Perſeus on one ſide was highly anxious, 
rs e the advantage of ſeniority ſnhould prove but a 
» the veak title for him, his brother having all other advan- 
out ages; and on the other, Philip rightly judging, that 
he ſhould not have it in his power to diſpoſe of the 
throne according to his own will, looked with a jea- 
ous eye upon, and dreaded the too great credit of, 
tis younger ſon. He alſo ſaw with pain a kind of ſ& 
tcl cond court formed, even during his life and before 
ma tis eyes, by the affluence and numbers of the Mace- 
u onians who flocked to the houſe of Demetrius. It 
muſt be owned, that the young Prince himſelf was 
not ſufficiently attentive to prevent or remedy the ma- 
lenity of people. Inſtead of endeavouring to diſarm 
envy by kind, modeſt, and polite behaviour ; he only 
Jl provoked and exaſperated it by a certain air of haugh- 
4 tineſs, which he had brought with him from Rome; 
piquing himſelf upon the marks of diſtinftion he had 
received there, and openly declaring that the Senate 
had granted him many things, which it had before re- 
fuſed his father. We ſee here what vanity and blind 
complacency for one's own merit, whether true or falſe, 
produces. This is a failing common enough in young 
Lords and Princes, and which renders their beſt quali- 
ties uſeleſs, and often even pernicious. FER, 
Philip's diſcontent increaſed ſtill more upon the ar-. 
nval of the new Ambaſſadors, to whom Demetrius 
amoſt paid his court more regularly than to his fa- 
ther himſelf; eſpecially when he ſaw himſelf obliged 
to abandon Thrace, to draw off his garriſons from it, 
and to undergo other mortifications conformably to 
the decrees of the firſt commiſſioners, or in effect of 
new orders arrived from Rome. He did not obey 
vithout repugnance, and inward rage; but however 
be obeyed, to avoid drawing a war upon his hands, 
84 for 


464 BERBIUS, AMILIUS, Conus, 
A R. 570 for which he was not yet ſufficiently pi . qa 
Ne” the ſame time, to remove all ſuſpicion f p94 4 
0 thoughts, he carried his arms into the heart of Thray 
_ againſt people for whoſe intereſts the Romans had . 
king of concerns... on oy 1b 
Liv. xl. 3, But his real diſpoſitions were not unknown at Rom 
++ Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who had fipnige 
the Senate's orders to Philip, wrote that all the dif 
courſe and meaſures taken by the King indicated a 
approaching war. The better to aſſure himſelf of th 
maritime cities, he made all the inhabitants and thi 
families quit them, tranſplanted them into the mu e 
northern part of Macedonia, and placed Thracian leſpi 
and other barbarous nations in them, upon whom Mo 
believed he could more rely. The whole country nie 
with complaints, groans, and curſes, againſt Phi 
He only became more furious in the effect, and eng 
ciſed unheard- of cruelties againſt his people. Th 
reader may ſee a deſcription of them in the Antien 
_ Hiſtory, and particularly the deplorable fate of u 
_ whole illuſtrious family reduced to deſpair, erſer 
The horror of that tragical event excited new de 


. 
| - 


teſtation of Philip. He was publickly abhorred s Meri 
cruel tyrant, and horrid imprecations were every when ing 


vented againſt him and his children, * which ſoon h rone 
their effects, ſays Livy, the Gods giving him up to 
blind fury, which carried him to the greateſt extrem ¶ part 
againſt his own blood. — FL i 
14% „l. Perſeus ſaw with infinite pain and grief, that Not 
is. regard for his brother Demetrius in Macedonia, ati 
his credit with the Romans, increaſed every day. M 
have in the Antient Hiſtory related the ſecret plot 
that wicked Prince againſt-Demetrius, to ſecure ent p 
throne to himſelf in prejudice of him: the accuſationſartha 
which was brought againſt him before Philip: tell v. 
pleadings of both the brothers: the ſentence of deatlfhiich 
paſſed by the King upon Demetrius in effect of ini 


BR. Quæ diræ brevi ab omnibus diis exauditæ, ut ſæviret ipſe in ſ , 0M of 
ſanguinem, effecerunt. Lip, hr rent 


8 
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jepoſitions of witneſſes ſuborned by Perſeus, which r 
be cauſed to be executed in Privaje by ging him 13. — 
doiſon. 
Pero years nalled, ut any. ching of of plot Liv. xl. 
"med by Perſeus. againſt his brother being diſco. 34-86. 
red. Philip however felt the moſt exceſſive grief 
. inceſſantly lamented the death of his ſon, 
ud reproached himſelf with his own: cruelty. . The 
wirt ſon, who conſidered himſelf already as King, 
nd to whom the courtiers began to pay homage as 
one who was ſoon to be their maſter, gave him no 
iſh. He was highly enraged to ſee his age 
cpi, ſome expecting his death with impatience, 
xd others not ſo much as waiting till it arrived. The 
ntire diſcovery of the plot eee againſt Demetrius, 
ſed his grief to the higheſt exceſs, Tormented 
ith the continual want of fleep, he imagined that he 
the ghoſt of his ſon Demetrius almoſt every night, _ 
hich reproached him with his death, and. uttered ' 
uſes againſt him. He took meaſures ro prevent 
erſeus from enjoying the fruits of his crime, as well 
impunity. But he wanted time. He expired, la- 
enting one of his ſons, and curſing the other, after 
wing g reigned forty-two years.” Perſeus aſcended the 
ne. 
[ reſume the thread of the hiftory; from which I 
parted, in order to put what I had to lay I 
ulp all together. 
Nothing conſiderable paſſed during the 570th year 
Rome, neither in Liguria, which was the province 
the wo Conſuls, nor in either of the Spains. 
The moſt remarkable event of this year was a judg- Lis-ih5d 
ent paſſed by the Roman commiſſioners between the 17. 
rthaginian People and King Maſiniſſa. The queſ- 
on vas concerning, the poſſeſſion of a territory of 
lich Gala, Maſiniſſa's father, had deprived the Car- 
aginians, Syphax had | afterwards driven Gala out 
it, and reſtored it to the Carthaginians in conſidera- 
n of Aſdrubal his father-in-law. And laſtly, the 
rent year, Maſiniſſa bad retaken it from the Car- 
bs 
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A, R. e. thaginians. The affair was debatęd by the two 
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had a good right to reclaim a territory which had fir 


* 
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Liv. xl. 


2 5-28. 


enemy ſeeing him incamped upon their lands, ſe 


they ſeemed inclined to ſubmit, but at the ſame ini 


- 


* 


When they were in a condition to act, they came v 
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ties, before the commiſſioners of Rome ſent to Affic 
with no leſs heat than it had been before diſputg 
ſword in hand. The Carthaginians thought th 


belonged to their anceſtors, and which Syphex hu 
reſtored to them. This was a double title to they 
on which they much inſiſted, Maſiniſſa, on his fid 
affirmed, that he had retaken a diſtrict, which hi 
been part of his father's dominions, and which be 
longed to him by right of ſucceſſion, and even | 
that of conqueſt : that beſides the goodneſs of h 
cauſe, he actually had it in poſſeſſion.” , The dept 
ties left it ſo without paſſing a final judgment, wh 
they referred to the Senate. 


P. CoxntLlivs CETHEGUS. 
M. BzBivs TameniLvus. 


As ſoon as L. Emilius Paulus, to whom, after 
Conſulſhip, the command in Liguria had been cont 
nued, ſaw the ſpring return, he made his army mar 
into the country of the Ligurians Ingauni. Tl 


Ambaſſadors to him, in appearance to aſk peace, b 
in reality to view his force, and the ſituation of 

camp. Æmilius having refuſed to hearken to 1 
accommodation, till they had previouſly ſurrendered 


demanded time to make a nation enter into. the fa 
diſpoſition, which, ſaid they, is intractable and 
barous. The Conſul gave them a truce: for 
days, to which they deſired him to add another faw 
this was, not to ſend his ſoldiers to fetch wood 4 
forage beyond the neighbouring mountains, becl 
that was the only cultivated part of their country. 
ſoon as they had obtained this point, they drew tot 
ther all their troops behind thoſe mountains ff 
which they had had the addreſs to remove the enem 


- — 
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ſubs camp, who expected nothing leſs, and at the 
Gme time aſſaulted it at all the gates. They conti- 
aved this aſſault the whole day with ſo much vigour, 
tat they did not leave the Romans either the means 
yr making their troops quit the camp, or the ground 


jo, was to crowd about the gates, where they ſtopt 


with their bodies. 5 | 
After ſunſet, when the enemy were retired, Emi 
lis ſent two of the horſe to Piſæ with letters to the 


and extricate him out of a danger into which the 
enemy had brought him, by a fraudulent ſurprize un- 
der the pretext of a truce. Bæbius had unfortunately 
ſent his troops elſewhere. All that he could do was 
to write to the Senate, to inform them of Emilius's 
danger. The Ligurians returned to the charge the 
next day, The Proconſul might have remoyed be- 
fore their return, and quitted his lines: but he be- 
leyed it better to keep his ſoldiers within his intrench- 


Piz to his aſſiſtance. 3 

Bzbius's letter occaſioned great conſternation in the 
city, and the more, becauſe it did not ſeem poſſible 
for any aid to arrive in time. However, the Conſuls 
were made to ſet out. ZEmilius not hearing any thing 
tom Bæbius, believed that his horſemen had been 
ized, and reſolved to rely only upon himſelf. The 
enemy's aſſaults were much leſs vigorous than the 
iſt days. They did not take arms, till after having 
flled themſelves with meat and wine. On quitting 
their intrenchments, they diſperſed without keeping 


would not venture to advance out- of their camp to 
meet them. They came on in this manner, when the 
Romans, whom milius had drawn up in battle, and 
had exhorted in the ſtrongeſt terms to do their duty 
Fl, ſeconded by the cries of all thoſe who remained 


xceflary for drawing up. All that the Romans could 
he enemy, leſs by fighting, than by cloſing them 


onful Cn. Bæbius, by which he deſired him to come 


ments, and gain time, till troops might arrive from 


their ranks, aſſuring themſelves that the Romans 


IN . 


= 
n infinite multitude of troops to attack the Procon- A K. 571 
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A. k. $7. in the camp, foldiers, ſervants, ſutlers, ſallied throw 

2. all their gates, and charged the Ligurians, The 

ter, as much terrified by this unexpected attack a Mio 

they had fallen into ſome ambuſcade, were at 

amazed; and having ſuſtained the fury of the ene 

for ſome time, they fled with ſome precipitati 

Emilius ordered his horſe to purſue; them, and 

give no quarter to ſuch as ſhould fall in their yy 

his was not a flight, but a total defeat, and 4 

ſlaughter was horrible. In their diſorder they tos 

refuge in their camp, which they ſoon ſurrendered; 

the victors. More than fifteen thouſand men wlll . 

killed that day, and about two thouſand five hundu 

taken priſoners. Three days after the whole natig 

of the Ligurians Ingauni ſurrendered to the Proc © 

Jul, and gave him hoſtages. The Ligurians alſo puff xd 

tiſed piracy. C. Matienus at the ſame time took . enat 
and - thirty ſhips from them. 3 

Emilius ſent this news to Rome, and to demu 

permiſſion to quit a province, where nothing fam m 

gemained for him to do, to march back his troop 

with him, and to diſmiſs them. He obtained all e 

he aſked of the Senate, who beſides, on his accou hat 

decreed feaſts and thankſgivings for three days in 

the temples. he RY | 

Liv. xt, The Romans gained alſo a very conſiderable a 

$3=33- vantage in Hiſpania Citerior. Q. Fulvius, who co 

manded there in quality of Prætor, gave the Celtib 

rians battle, near the city of Ebora. He acted in 

with no leſs valour than good conduct. The enemit arth 

left three-and-twenty thouſand upon the field of bat 

tle: and four thouſand eight hundred were taken pn 

ſoners. Above five hundred horſes were alſo take! 

with fourſcore and eighteen enſigns. This victo 

was followed with the taking of Contrebia and a ne 

defeat of the enemy, who again loſt twelve thouſan 

men, four hundred horſe, with ſixty-two enlignt 

The number of the priſoners amounted to above i 

thouſand, . 
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ks were found in digging up the ground. Th 
ve been ſpoken of elſewhere. 

Manius Acilius Glabrio, in C dedicatin the templ 

Jety, cauſed the firſt gilt ſtatue which had been Fee tt 


h : Ligurians Ingauni. What contributed to render 
bis triumph more famous, for neither gold nor ſilver 


. and to aſſure the Senate that the Ligurians were 
ully determined never more to take arms, if not by 
te order and for the ſervice of the Romans. The 
tor Q. Fabius anſwered them in the name of the 


t new; but that it concerned them moſt to think. 
Bid act in a new manner, and conformably to their 
miſes. That they ſhould go to the Conſuls, and 
unctually execute 1. they ſhould be directed. That 
joſe magiſtrates were the only perſons, to whom the 
nate would refer themſelves in reſpect to the ſincerity 
the intentions of the Ligurians.” 

The Roman People this year reſtored an hundred of 
er hoſtages to the Carthaginians; and not only con- 
nid with leaving them in peace themſelves, they pro- 
ured it for them from Maſiniſſa, who with his troops 
ccupied the diſtrict in diſpute between him and the 


athaginians. 


C. CAL PUR N Ius PIso. 


ſhed the departure of the troops for ſome time. How- 
er, P. Cornelius and M. Bæbius, who had done no- 
ing memorable in their Conſulſhip, marched their 
7 into the country of the Ligurians Apuani. 
Loſe people, who did not expect that they ſhould 
e attacked before the arrival of the new Conſuls, 
ſurren- 


' This year the tomb of Numa Pompilius with "his A. 5 gots 


Italy to be erected in honour of his father Glabrio. ; 
The fees L. Emilius Paulus triumphed over bid. 34- 
cre carried in it, was an embaſſy, "which the Liguri- 


xs had ſent to Rome, to demand peace for all futu- 


nate: * That this language of the Ligurians was 


A. Posrblits A Luscus. 3 


The death of the latter of theſe two Conſuls de- Liv — 


— ! ——— 2 awry 


1280. 


therefore commanded the Ligurians Apuani to qu 


umph. They were the firſt Generals who triumph 


Lie xl. 3. 


270 ; 
| AR. 25 ſurrendered, to the number of twelve thouſand, The 
| two Proconſuls, after having wrote to the Senate f. 


tain defile, they laid ambuſcades for him; and as ion c 
as the Romans were in them, they charged them ſu thi 
denly at the ſame time on two ſides. Flaccus, han 
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advice, reſolved to remove them from the mount 
into the plains, and to ſuch a diſtance from their cou 
try, that they ſhould lofe all hopes of ever returning 
to it again. They were convinced that was the on 
means for terminating the war on that fide, The 


the mountains which they occupied, with their wing 
children, and all their effects, in order to be tra 
planted into Samnium. The Ligurians firſt ſent & ans 
puties to the Roman Generals, to conjure them u 
to compel them to abandon the country which hi 
given them birth, their houſhold Gods, and the tomb 
of their anceſtors ; offering for the reſt to deliyer ij 
their arms, and to give hoſtages. 'But finding hour: 
Proconfuls inexorable, and knowing that they y 
not ſtrong enough to fuſtain the war, they determine 
to obey. They were therefore made to remove att 
expence of the Commonwealth to the place allo ene 
them, to the number of forty thouſand men; wit 
their wives and children. A ſufficiently conſidera 
ſum was given them to purchaſe the things they ſhoul 
have occaſion for in their new ſettlement. The ty 
Proconſuls were charged with the diſtribution of th 
new land, and of all relating to it. When the who 
was terminated, they led back the army under the 
command to Rome, and obtained the honour of 2 n 


without having made war. 8 
The ſame year, the Celtiberians knowing, that ti 
Proprætor Fulvius Flaccus was to paſs through a 


ordered the ſoldiers to halt, made them lay down tit 
baggage in an heap, and without ſhewing any fear air 
perplexity, drew up his troops in battle, repreſentingere t 
to the ſoldiers, that they had to deal with an enemns, 

whom they had already twice forced to f ry c 
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cy ſhould be obliged to them for a glorious and illu- 
nous return into their country; whereas they were 
eparing to go home only with the fame of their paſt 
ploits. That on arriving at Rome they would ca 
ther their ſwords almoſt till ſmoaking with blood 
ewly ſhed, and adorn their triumph with ſpoils almoſt 
xeking with d 435 $5 brats lg. 
He faid no more. The enemies fell upon the Ro- 
ans, and the fight, which was already begun at both 
W:ircmities, ſoon extended throughout the whole army. 
hey fought every where with equal animoſity. But 
he Spaniards ſoon finding that they could not with- 
and the Roman — fighting in front, endea- 
cured to break them, by attacking them in a point 
rwedge. This was a kind of charge in which they 
d ſo much the advantage, that wherever they at- 
cked, it was impoſſible to ſuſtain them. In conſe- 
nence they put the legions into ſome diſorder, and 
ad almoſt broke the main body. But Flaccus ſpur- 
ng on to the cavalry of the legions, ſaid to them: 
If you do not ſtop the enemy, our infantry will 
ſoon be routed. Double your ranks by uniting the 
horſe of the two legions z and, in order to charge the 
enemy with more ; ou unbridle your horſes, and 
nde on full ſpeed.” This ſingular practice was com- 
non with the Romans. They immediately executed 
mat was commanded, fell upon the Spaniards, broke 
their lances, repulſed them a great way, and made a 
reat laughter of them. The cavalry of the allies, after 
example of the Roman horſe, alſo charged this 
al defeated body, and compleated their overthrow. 
this body was the ſole hope of the enemy, the de- 
at of it drew on that of the whole army. The 
aughter was great. Seventeen thouſand Celtiberians 
emained upon the place: more than three thouſand 
gere taken, with two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven en- 
ns, and almoſt eleven hundred horſe. - This vic- 
y coſt Fulvius dear. He loſt four hundred and 
oY” — — — 


kar what they had now more than formerly, was 4, R. gg. 
q force or courage, but guilt and perfidy. That * 
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* N 572. ſeventy· two Roman citizens, MT and 

—_—_ wy the EE name, and three choulind Sun 
auxiliary troops. Fhe Romans after this "24V2ntan 
which was an lieh addition of glory t to them, tefimns 
to Tarraco. 
The Prætor Ti. Sempronius, 11 atrived + 
two days before, came to meet Fulvius, and'congy 
tulated F bln on the great advantages he had g 


over the enemies of the Commonwealth. Theben 


Generals eaſily . upon the s which thou 
be difmiffed, and thoſe which ſh ob remain in no 


rovince. After they had regulated e thin m. 
Perlect amity, Toben embed ae gs | 
were diſmiſſed, and Sempronius marched. His roo"! 
into Cetriberia — — Lis rot 

Liv. The two Co guria for mer 

—_ They led their legions thither er by = their pron julte 
Poſtumius with the firſt and third, ſerzed' the mon! oh 
- tains of Balifta and Suiſmont, and by ſhutting up 
narrow pafſes, through which the enen 
their provifions, he ſtarved them, and b r the + want ( 
all neceſſaries to life, reduced them to e neceſſity 
ſubmitting. Fulvius, who had been Cab titated 
Calpurnius with the ſecond and fourth, Raving attacks 
the Apuani, who inhabited upon the banks of the 
ver Macra, on the fide of Pifæ, he reduced them 
furrender ; and having embarked to the number of 
ven thouſand, he tranſported them to Naples along 
coaft of Tuſcany. From thence he made them o0 | 
Samnium, and incorporated them with their cc 
men, giving them alſo ſome lands to cultivate.” As The | 
the Ligurians who inhabited the mountains, Pot 
mius cauſed their vines to be pulled up, their cot Ic 3 
be burnt; and by dint of making them ſuffer all t 


calamities of war, he reduced them to furrender and t th 
deliver up their arms. n Spe 
Ibid. 42. This ſame year, L. Props Pager the year b Out of 
fore, who had been appointed to check the pirei crea 
committed by the Illynans: upon the coaſts of Ital . 


returned to Rome. After having related in * u. U 
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that King. Gentius was the author of all the rob- 


hich had plundered the coaſts of the ſea called Mare 
uperum belonged to him. That he had ſent Am- 
Aladors to that Prince to complain of thoſe hoſtili- 
but that they could not gain admittance to him.“ 
1 the other ſide, Gentius had ſent to Rome, to re- 
{nt to the Senate, that exactly at the time the 
"man Ambaſſadors came to his court, to make their 


m dangerouſly ill. That he had deſired the Senate 
to give credit to the falſe accuſations, which his 
emies had conceived to do him hurt.” However, 


n citizens and. allies of the ine name had been 
ſlted and abuſed in his dominions; that it was 
m ſaid, that he had many Roman citizens priſon- 
n Corcyra. The Senate decreed, that they 
ad all be brought to Rome, and that the Prætor 
Claudius ſhould take cognizance of this affair, he- 
an anſwer ſhould be returned to Gentius and his 
mbaſſadors. CN 

C. Mænius, Prætor of Sardinia, to whom commil- 
had been given to inform againſt the poiſoners in 
u at the diſtance of ten miles from Rome, in- 
med the Senate, that he had already condemned 
thouſand perſons convicted of that crime: but 
the number of the guilty increaſed in proportion to 
enquiries. 85 Fo 
The People of Cumæ, who were Greeks by origin, 
granted permiſſion to uſe the Latin tongue in their 
blic acts, and to cry the merchandizes to be fold 
ation in the ſame language. 1 
it the ſame time, Q. Fulvius Flaccus returned 
n Spain to Rome full of glory, and whilſt he lodg- 
wut of Rome waiting the day of his triumph, he 
created Conſul with L. * Manlius Acidinus his 


This Manlius was the own brother of Fulyius, but had been 
Fed into the family of the Manlii, | 
OL, V. be ew „„ 


; 273 . 
ute what he hack done in his province, he affirmed, A. R. 25 


t. 
180. 


eries committed upon the ſea. That all the ſhips 


nonſtrances, he was at the extremity of his king- 


ronjus added to what he had ſaid, that many Ro- 


Liv. x1. 435 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


A. R. 572. brother. This is the only example of two broth, 


Liv. xl, 44. 


—_— 
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_ a " being collegues in the Conſulſhip, as Velleius Patercy| 


II. 8. obſerves. Some few days after Ps triumphs 
over the Celtiberians. 

L.Villius Tribune of the People ther paſſed the f | 
law which determined the neceſſary age for entern 
into each magiſtracy: which occaſioned Villius to} 
firnamed Annales. We have already obſerved el 
where, that the age required for the Quzſtorſhip w 
twenty-ſeven; for the Curule ZEdileſhip thirty-ſeven 
for the Prætorſnip forty ; for the Conſulſhip forty-thr 
The cuſtom was uſually the ſame before: n F 
only confirmed and eſtabliſhed it. 


po 

A. R. 573. . Ful vius FLAccvs. | this 

Ant. C. | 5 
279. L. MaxE Ius ACIDINUS. an 


The Conſul F ulvius, in his laſt Dag wk the d. 
tiberians, had engaged by vow to celebrate games 
honour of Jupiter, and cauſe a temple, to be built 
Equeſtrian Fortune. The games were celebratedd 
ring ten days with great magnificence. ' 


nur 
recor 


cular 


enmit 


Liv. xl. 45, The aſſemblies were afterwards held for the elech e 
4, & 51, of Cenſors. The People's choice fell upon M. I a; 
mY lius Lepidus, who a little before had been. railed joy ot 
the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, and upon M. ide u 
vius Nobilior, who had triumphed aver the EtoluMpcrtec 
There was a mutual enmity between them, ui nate 
had broke out in violent conteſts both in the Sen rake, 
and before the People. T he new Cenſors at this ti uſt, a 
being come, according to cuſtom, to take their plaid in 


upon the Curule chairs in the field of Mars, near 
altar of that God, the moſt conſiderable of the Mn, 
nators followed them thither with a great multi gray 
of citizens, and Q. Cæcilius Metellus ſpoke to tuo: 
in theſe terms. lings 
« We well know, Cenſore, that the Roman vine 
e ple have juſt made you the arbiters and judges Pur he 
„our conduct; and that, in this capacity, it b 
** Who arc to receive your opinions and remonfirand 


66 / 
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what gives offence in you to all perſons of worth, 
or at leaſt what they are deſirous that you ſhould 


perſons in Rome that we would prefer to you, if 
we were to give our ſuffrages again. But when we 
ſee you both together, we cannot help apprehend- 
ing, that you are very 111 joined, and having 
erudges at heart againſt each other, it is of no con- 
ſequence that you have the eſteem and affection of 
al the reſt of the citizens, You have been at va- 
rance a great while, which cannot but ſit heavy 
upon you. But it is much to be feared, that, from 
this day, it will become infinitely more ſo to us 
ad the Commonwealth, than it is to you. We 
could repeat many reaſons, which would juſtify our 
pprehenſion, if it were not doing you a kind of 
mury, to conſider your diſſenſion and hatred as ir- 
reconctleable. We all both in general and parti- 
wlar conjure you this day to put an end to your 
enmity in this ſacred and venerable place. After 
tie Roman People have united you with each other 
by aſſociating you in the ſame office, give us the 
jy of being able to flatter ourſelves, that on our 
ide we have alſo reunited you by a ſincere and 
perfect reconciliation. - You have the liſt of the 
Knators to ſettle, the review of the Knights to 
make, the number and cenſus-of the citizens to ad- 
ut, and to cloſe the luſtrum. In theſe functions, 
ad in almoſt all thoſe of your charge, you uſe this 
om; May THE Gops GRANT, THAT THE Ar- 
FAIR, WHICH WE ARE NOW EMPLOYED UPON, MAY 
TURN TO THE ADVANTAGE AND GLORY. OF MY 
FOLLEGUE AND MYSELF. Act therefore in all 
ungs ſo unanimouſly, that the public may be 
omvinced, that you obſerve theſe ſolemn vows in 
jour hearts as well as mouths, and that you fſin- 
rely deſire the accompliſhment of the prayers 
Flich you are to addreſs to the Gods. Romulus 
M4 « and 


amend. When we conſider each of you ſeparately, 
Emilius, and you Fulvius, we do not know any 


275. 


and not you ours. Permit us, however, to obſerve A.R. z. 


179+ 


f 
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A. R. 573.4 and T. Tatius, after having fo ought ſword in h 


l * « in the midſt of Rome, reigned afterwards ”p 0 


from enemies that they were, become faithful: 


derly embraced each other, and proteſted that th 
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« ſame city in peace and union. Not only pr 
« diffenſions, but wars themſelves, are terminated 
« pacific agreements ; and we have often ſeen Stat 


« and ſometimes fellow-citizens of the fame county 
« The Albans, after the ruin of their city, remoꝶ 
« to Rome, and were incorporated with its inhd 
« tants. The Latines and Sabines have been aſſoc 
« ed with the Roman People. This maxim, Far 
«. SHIPS OUGHT TO BE IMMORTAL, AND ENMIT! 
« MOR TAL, became a proverb, only becauſe j 
« truth made impreſſion upon every mind.“ 

A murmur of applauſe interrupted the diſcourſe 
Metellus, and all thatywere preſent joined their reque 
with his, and earneſtly exhorted the Cenſors to conſe 
to a reconciliation. After ſome complaints on by 
ſides, each of them declared for his own part, tha 
his collegue would conſent to it, that they wo 
comply with the deſire of ſo many illuſtrious citizen 
Upon the repeated inſtances of all preſent, they t 


would entirely forget all: that was paſt, and renoun 
all reſentment. The joy was general, and roſe en 
to ſhedding of tears. The aſſembly ſcemedincapih 
of ſufficiently "praiſing and admiring them, and i 
lowed them in a body to the Capitol, whither th 
repaired that moment. The Senate highly appro! 
both the care, which the principal perſons of the 
had taken to reconcile the two Cenſors, and the WM Enni 
cility of thoſe magiſtrates in complying with their! 


fires. It appeared from the manner in which try: 


behaved during their whole adminiſtration, that ti Wl rol 
reconciliation was hearty and ſincere. M. if 
Lepidus, one of the two Cenſors, was nomina 
Prince of the Senate by his collegue. They exe 
many public works and buildings, both very uk 
and very conſiderable. 


Examp 


_ Ws, .Conſuls. 
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Examples of this kind are 
Gate, and produce wonderful effects upon a people, 
eren down to ſuceeeding ages. It gives me joy to 
ke Cicero, long after, cite the fact of which we have 
jut been ſpeaking in juſtification of his conduct in 


n him to renew the friendſhip they had long before 
contracted with each other, and had been often inter- 
upted. If, ſays he, I facrifice my reſentment to 
the Commonwealth, who can take offence at me 
for it, eſpecially as I pique myſelf upon directing 
my conduct by that of the great men of antiquity ? 
Does not hiſtory tell us, that M. Lepidus, who 
vas twice Conſul and Great Pontiff, on the very 
day he was elected Cenſor, was reconciled in the 


then had been his declared enemy, in order una- 
nimouſly to diſcharge the functions of an office 
common to them both? And does not the ſame 
hiſtory alſo inform us, as well as the verſes of a 
 preat * poet, that this action was n; ap- 
plauded by all orders of the State! + You 
know, fathers, that I have always been actuated by 
an incredible zeal for the Commonwealth. It is 
the ſame zeal which this day reunites, reconciles, 
and reinſtates me with C. Cæſar. Let what will 
be judged of itz but I cannot help being the 
ns of whoever renders the Commonwealth 
ervice.“ 


Ennius evidently. | | 

f Ardeo, mihi credite, Patres Conſcripti—=ncredibili quodam 
ure patriæ. Hic me meus in rempublicam animus priſtinus ac 
dennis cum C. Cæſare reducit, reconciliat, reſtituit in gratiam. 
« volent denique homines exiſtiment; nemini ego poſſum e. le 
e de republica merenti non amicus, ws | 


T2 SECT 


of great importance in a A. 


eſpe to Ceſar, with whom he believed it incumbent | 


field of Mars to M. Fulvius his collegue, who till 
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to be ſtudied attentively and thoroughly knoyn, 


Craracrens of HANNIBAL, and SCIPIo, 
S EK. J. 


Characters of, and compariſon between, Hannibal 4 
Scipio Africanus. a | 

ANNIBAL and Scipio have acted plori 

parts in the Roman Hiſtory, and both deſery 


thought it proper to give what I have ſaid “ elſewhe 


a place here, and to unite the great qualities comm 8 
to both, and the differences between them in the u Dot 
oint of view. I imagine, in thus comparing tent. 
characters, that I in a manner again bring them i te: 
the field together: but I ſhall leave it to the reader cia 
give the preference, and adjudge the victory to whi H 
of the two heroes he ſhall think moſt deſerving, CONC 
however do not undertake to make an exact comp" 
riſon between them, but only to trace the princii ep 
points of it. I ſhall examine in this parallel the mi He f 
tary, moral, and civil virtues ; which form the gr ing 
Captain and Worthy Man. | (ain, 
take! 
thoſe 
SECT £ f 
; | of hi: 
MILITARY VIRTUES. 26 
| c 
1. Extent of capacity to form and execute great deſi ry 
| 1 tack 
I Begin by this quality, becauſe, properly ſpeakiꝗ iis c 
it is that, which forms great men, and has . <tr 
reateſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs: this Polybii cem. 
Calls, ab- vd mpdr]eur 72 mp07e34y, It conſiſts in hai de v 
great views; in forming plans at a diſtance; in pf non 
poſing an end and deſign from which the aui Lain. 
never departs; in taking all the meaſures, and pb rec 
paring all the means, that are neceſſary for its ſuccel 0! Sci 
in knowing how to ſeize the favourable moments 25 
| [ aglr 


* In the Belles Lettres. 
occaſi 


>, 


CHARACTERS of HANNIBAL and SCIPIO. 


«turn; to make even ſudden and unforeſeen acci- 
{ents ſubſervient to a plan; in a word, to foreſee and 
be upon the watch againſt every thing, without being 
perplexed or diſconcerted by any event. For, as the 


moſt wiſely concerted and executed meaſures is ſcarce 
ſufficient to make a deſign ſucceed ; whereas the omiſ- 
fon of only one, how light ſoever it may appear, 
often ſuffices to render it abortive. | 

Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio. 
Both form a deſign great, bold, ſingular, of vaſt ex- 
tent, long conſequences, and capable of exerciſing 
the greateſt heads, but the only one ſalutary and de- 
olive. | 

Hannibal, from the beginning of the war, rightly 
conceived that the only means of conquering the Ro- 
mans, was to attack them in their own country. He 
prepared every thing before-hand for this great deſign. 
He foreſaw all the difficulties and obſtacles. The paſ- 
ing of the Alps did not ſtop him. So wiſe a Cap- 


thole mountains were not impracticable. The ſucceſs 
anſwered his views. Every body knows the rapidity 
af his victories, and that Rome ſaw herſelf upon the 
rery brink of deſtruction. | | 

Scipio formed a deſign which ſcarce appeared leſs 


tick Africa itſelf, What obſtacles ſeemed to oppoſe 
tas deſign | Was it not natural, one would ſay, to 
defend his own country, before attacking that of the 


tie war into Africa ? What reſource had the Com- 
monwealth, 1f victorious Hannibal. had marched 
wanſt Rome? Would it then have been time enough 
bo recal the Conſul to its aid? What would become 
ot Scipio and his army, if he had happened to loſe a 
battle ? and what was not to be feared from the Car- 
Maginians and their allies in conjunction, and fighting 


occaſion, which are rapid in their courſe, and never 


bold, but which was more ſucceſsful : this was to at- 


enemy, and to ſecure peace in Italy, before carrying 


T4. for 
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ame Polybius obſerves, the concurrence of all the page's 5s 


ain, as Polybius obſerves, would not have under- Page 207, 
. . . 202, 
taken it, if he had not been previouſly aſſured, that 
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for their lives and liberties in the ſight of their viy 
children, and country? Theſe were the reffection 
Fabius, which ſeemed very plauſible, but which d. 
not ſtop Scipio; and the ſucceſs of the enterprizeſyf 
ficiently ſhewed with what wiſdom it had been con 
ceived, and with what ability it had been -condugeg 
and it is obvious that in the actions of that great may 


nothing was the effect of chance, but that every tig m 


Page 552. 


what he has in his thoughts. 


was the reſult of ſolid reaſon and conſummate prudena Mike 
which indicates the General, whereas mere execution 
is only the ſoldier's part. 


2. Profound ſecrecy. 


One of the moſt neceſſary means for making a de 
ſign ſucceed is ſecrecy, and Polybius is for having a 
General ſo impenetrable in this point, that not only 
friendſhip, nor the moſt intimate familiarity ſhould 
ever wreſt from him a fingle indiſcreet word, but that H ere 
even ſhould not be poſſible for the moſt ſubtle curioſity ifer 
to diſcover any thing either in his looks, or air, of 


The ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterprize d 
Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſtep to il 
his other conqueſts. He communicated it onh to at v 
Lelius, and confided in him, only becauſe it was ab ann 
ſolutely neceſſary. It could alſo be only in effect of 
filence, and the moſt profound ſecrecy, that another 
ſtill more important enterprize ſucceeded, whick dre mp! 
on the conqueſt of Africa, when Scipio burnt tie 
two camps, and cut to pieces the two armies of tit 
enemy in the night. 

Hannibal's frequent ſucceſſes in laying ambuſcads 
for the Romans, and in deſtroying ſo many General 
in them with their beſt troops ; in ſtealing his marches 
and ſurprizing them by unforeſeen attacks; in mor- 
ing from one part of Italy to the other, without met: , 
ing any obſtacles from the enemy, are proofs of th 

rofound ſecrecy, with which he concerted and ext- xe 


cuted all his deſigns. - Artifice, illuſion, and firat WP". 8 
| gem, 
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em, were his peculiar talents; all which would have 
ren ineffectual without impenetrable ſecrecy. 


«ful, to know the charaFers of the leaders againſt 
coal whom a General atis. "IRE 
. well to know the character of the Generals who 


ommand the enemy's army, and to know how to 
ke advantage of their failings, is great ability, and 
n highly important part of military knowledge. For, 
js Polybius, it is the 1gnorance or neglect of com- 
nanders, that renders moſt enterprizes abortive. Han- 
ibal was a perfect maſter of this ſcience ; and it may 
x faid that his continual attention in ſtudying the ge- 
jus of the Roman Generals, was one of the principal 
wſes of his gaining the battles of Trebia and Thra- 
menus, He * knew as well what paſſed in the ene- 
ys camp as in his own. When P. Amilius and Varro 
ere ſent againſt him, he was ſoon informed of the 
ferent characters of thoſe Generals and of their di- 
ions : diſſimiles diſcordeſque imperitare ; and he did 
jt fail to take advantage of the hot and impetuous 
lipoſition of Varro, in laying a bait for his temerity, 
7 ſome ſlight advantages which he let him gain, 
it were followed with the famous dreadful defeat at 


to 
ann®, 

hat Scipio learnt of the little diſcipline which the 
der penerals of the enemy cauſed to be obſerved in their 


mps, made him conceive the thought of ſetting fire 

them in the night: an enterprize, of which the ſuc- 

ſs acquired him the conqueſt of Africa. Heæc relata Liv. xxx. 
- ſpem fecerant, caſtra hoſtium per occaſionem incen- 3: 


4 To keep up an exat? diſcipline amongſt the troops. 


Military diſcipline is in a manner, the foul of the 
My, which binds and unites all its parts together, 


" Omnia ei hoſtium haud ſecus, quam ſua, notaerant, Liv. xxii. 41. 
1 — eorum quæ apud hoſtes agebantur, eum fallebat. 
W. 28. ö | 


ſets 


23> 


Liv. 


Axviii. 12 


* dered as the greateſt addreſs, the maſter- piece of mj 


they were often in want of proviſions, and their p 
had been often delayed. In order to this, how fold 
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ſets them in motion, or keeps them at reſt, accorgin 
to occaſion, aſſigns and diſtributes to each its fund 
ons, and obliges them all to obſerve their duty. 

It is agreed that our two Generals excelled in th; 
part: but it muſt be allowed that in this kind of me 
rit that of Hannibal muſt ſeem much ſuperior to the 
of Scipio. And accordingly it has been always con 


litary ability, that Hannibal, during a war of fixte 
years in a foreign country ſo far from his own, wit 
fuch various ſucceſs, at the head of an army confiſtin 
not of Carthaginian citizens, but of a confuſed mix 
of many nations, who had nothing common to then 
neither cuſtoms, nor language ; whoſe habits, 

ceremonies, ſacrifices, and even Gods were different 
that Hannibal, I ſay, ſo united them, that no ſediti 
ever aroſe either between them or againſt him, thoup 


muſt the diſcipline have been eſtabliſhed, and hoy i 
violably obſerved amongſt the troops 1 


Tre ſtow | 

5. To live in a ſimple, modeſt, frugal, and labmi ve 

. IF. | (refs © 

It is a very bad taſte, and argues little elevation -- 
mind, and nobleneſs of ſoul, to make the preatne 75 
of an officer or General conſiſt in the magnificence . =; 
equipages, moveables, dreſs or table. How have fuer nis 
frivolous things been capable of becoming military nl judy 
tues ? What do they ſuppoſe, except great riches; ¶ is tro 
are thoſe riches always undoubtedly proofs of ſolid It i8 
rit, and the fruits of virtue? It is the diſgrace of at G 
ſon and good ſenſe; it is the degradation of io mat teir d 
a people as ours to deſcend to the manners and all: - 
toms of the Perſians, by introducing the luxury of _ 
ties into camps and armies. . Does not an officer, to fe. 
commander, know better how to employ the tm. wit 
attention, and expences neceſſarily beſtowed upon Wl * 
this ſuperfluity : and does he not owe them to his cou 4220 


dig. 
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quite differently. 
ready repeated, and at which I do not know but man 


Labour, ſays he, could tire his body, or depreſs his 


oa rind. He bore cold and heat with equal indifference. 
t vas neceflity and occaſion, not pleaſure, that regu- 
ated bis eating and drinking. He had no ſet hour 
vi or ſleeping : he gave the time his affairs left him to 


repoſe, and did not court it by filence and the ſoftneſs 
u er his bed. He was often found lying upon the ground 


is army. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf from his equals, 
eu dot by the magnificence of his habit, but the goodneſs 
non his horſes and arms.” | | 

ug Polybius, after having praiſed Scipio for the ſhining 
wtues the world admirtd in him, his liberality, mag- 
nficence, greatneſs of ſoul; adds, that . thoſe who 


ves him moſt intimately admired * no leſs the ſober 
ad frugal life that he led, which enabled him to be- 


tow his whole application to the public affairs. He 
r ee himſelf little trouble in adorning his perſon. His 
dreſs was manly and military, well ſuiting his ſtature, 


ulura multa majeſtas inerat, adornabat promiſſa cæ ſaries 
babituſque corporis, non cultus munditiis, ſed virilis vere 
« militaris, What Seneca tells us of the ſimplicity 
his baths, and of his country-houſe, gives us room 
0 judge what he was in the camp, and at the head of 
Is troops, | 

it is by leading ſuch a ſober and frugal kind of life, 
tat Generals are capable of diſcharging that part of 
their duty, which Cambyſes recommends ſo much to 


| to ſet the ſoldiers the example of labour, by ſuſtain- 
ng with them, and even more than them, cold, heat, 


COU 4 Aires uxt nens xa} oh david Tet v mort Div ir Or Por vx. 
Ft 577, ET 


and 


The Captains of the Antients thought and acted 
Livy gives Hannibal a praiſe, which we have al- 


of our officers ſhould believe they ought to bluſh. «© No 


n a ſoldier's veſt amongſt the ſentinels and guards of 
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wich was large and majeſtic. Præterquam quod ſuapte _— 


lis ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper for animating the Xenoph. 


oops, and to make them love their leaders; which übe * 


1. 


2384 


Liv. xxii. 


26, 17. 
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and fatigues : wherein, ſays he, the difference ui! 
always be very great between the General and the 1M ® 

dier, becauſe the latter finds only labour and toi] ; 

it; whereas the other, expoſed as a ſight to the eyes 

the whole army, has honour and glory from it; me 
tives which much leſſen the weight of fatigue, and re 
der it leſs painful. N ul 
Scipio, however, was no enemy to wiſe and mode per 
rate pleaſure. +Livy in ſpeaking of Philip's honoul 
able reception of him, when he paſſed through his d Gan 
minions with his brother againſt Antiochus, obſerc 
that Scipio was highly pleaſed with it; and that he ai" 
mired in the King of Macedonia the wit, politeneſs an lt 
graces with which he knew how to ſeaſon the ente M 
tainments he gave them; qualities, adds Livy, whi Han 
the illuſtrious Roman, ſo great in all other reſpe& 4 : 
deemed eſtimable, provided they did not degenerat 4 
into pomp and luxury, * 9 
| ” ve) 
6. Equally to know how to employ force and ftratagen, 7 
lu; 


What Polybius ſays is very true, that in matter 
war, artifice and ſtratagem are of much more effet 
than open force and declared deſigns. CONT 

In this Hannibal excels. In all his actions, in: 
his enterprizes and battles, artifice and ſtratagem ha 
always the greateſt part. The -manner in which h 
deceived the moſt wary and prudent of all General 
by ſetting fire to flraw upon the horns of two thou 
ſand oxen, to extricate himſelf out of a dangero 
ſituation, would alone ſuffice to ſhew how expe 
Hannibal was in the ſcience of ſtratagems. Nor wa 


their 
their 


* Ttaque ſemper Africanus 8 the ſecond of that name) 8 
craticum, Xenophontem in manibus . babebat : cujus imprimis laud: 
bat illud, quod diceret, eoſdem labores non eſſe æquè graves 1mper: 
tori & militi, quod ipſe honos laborem leviorem faceret imperatorun 
Cic. hb. 2. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 62, 
+ Venientes regio apparatu accepit, & proſecutus eſt Rex. Mult 


in eo & dexteritas & humanitas viſa, quz commendabilia apud Afr 
canum erant, virum, ficut ad cetera egregium, ita à comitate, 


fine luxuria eſſet, non averſum, LIV. xxxvii. 7, 


It y 
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amps of the enemy in Africa, is a proof of it. 


7. N ever to expoſe his perſon without neceſſity. 


Polybius lays down as a maxim eſſential and capi- 


eon, when the action is not general and deciſive, 
nd that even then he ought to keep as far out of 
langer as poſſible. He enforces this maxim by the 
contrary example of Marcellus, whoſe raſh bravery, 
which ill ſuited a Captain of his age and experience, 
oft him his life; and threatened the ruin of the Com- 
nonwealth. It is upon this occaſion he obſerves, that 
Hannibal, whom none certainly can ſuſpe& of fear, 
ar of too great a love of life, in all the battles which 
e fought, took particular care to poſt himſelf in 
Kipio, who in the ſiege of Carthagena was obliged 
p expoſe his perſon, and confront the danger, but he 
dd ſo with prudence and circumſpection. 

Plutarch in his compariſon of Pelopidas and Mar- 
ellus, ſays, that the wounds or death of a General 
wght not to be merely accidental, but a means that 
ontributes to ſucceſs, and conduces to victory and 
the preſervation of an army: „ g, dvd mpatrs ; 
nd he laments that the two great men of whom he 
peaks, ſacrificed all their other virtues to their. va- 
ral bur, in being ſo prodigal of their blood and lives 

Without neceflity, and died for themſelves and not for 
lieir country, to which Generals are accountable for 
tier deaths, as well as lives. 


8. Art and ability in battles. 


t were neceſſary to be a ſoldier by profeſſion to ob- 
krve, in the different battles fought by Hannibal and 
Kipio, upon their ability, addreſs, preſence of mind, 
tention in taking advantage of all the motions of 
e enemy, of all the ſudden occaſions reſulting from. 

chance, 


— 
* 


leſs known by Scipio; and his burning the two Liv, xxx. 


al to a General, that he ought” never to expoſe his Dag. Soft. 


kfety. And he makes the ſame remark in reſpect to Pag. 587. 
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chance, of all the circumſtances of time. and place 
in a word, of all that can contribute to victory. 


eaſily conceive that military perſons muſt take geen 4 
pleaſure in reading in good authors the narrations Han 
the famous battles which decided the fate of the Uni. 1 
verſe, as well as the reputation of the Captains of the "08 


4 ve 

tal 
he fa 
erſu: 
Ing a 
nels, 


Antients; and that it is a great means for attaining 
perfection in the art military, to ſtudy under ſuch 
maſters, and to be thereby capable of improving a 
well from their defects as great qualities. But ſuch 
reflexions are above my capacity, and do not ſuit me 


9. To have the gift of ſpeaking, and to know how t gin); 
the proper bent of mind ts people with adareſ5, 1 
| "EO ne 

I place this quality amongſt the military virtue is, 

becauſe a General ought to be ſo in all things; and ti: a 

diſcharge the functions of his office, his tongue, Mes 

well as his head and hand, is often a neceſſary inftuMWrm 
ment. This is one of the things, which HannibaW:tio 


Liv. xxxv. eſteemed moſt in Pyrrhus : artem etiam conciliandi ji 
* homines miram habuiſſe ; and he puts this talent on at 
equal rank with the perfect knowledge of the art mi 

litary, by which Pyrrhus diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt, 

To judge of our two Captains by the ſpeeche 

which hiſtorians have preſerved, they both excelle 

in the talent of ſpeaking : but I cannot tell, whethe 

thoſe. hiſtorians have not lent them ſome part of thei 

own eloquence. Some very ingenious repartees o 
Hannibal, which have come down to us from hiſtory 

ſhew that he had an excellent fund of wit, and tha 

nature alone was capable of doing that in him, whic 

art and ſtudy do in others. Bur * Cornelius Nepd 

tells us, that he did not want letters, and that he ha 

even compoſed works in Greek. As to Scipio, bi 

parts were more improved; and though the age It 

lived in was not ſo polite as that of the ſecond Scipio 
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* Atque hic tantus vir, tantiſque bellis diſtrictus, non nihil tem 
poris tribuit Liter is. Namque aliquot ejus libri ſunt Graco ſermon 
confecti. CORN, NP. in Annib, cap. 13. | R 
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named Africanus, as well as him, his intimacy with 
r poet Ennius, with whom it was his deſire to have 


„ Livy obſerves, that, when he arrived in Spain to 
,mmand the army, in the firſt audience which he 
we the deputies of the province, he ſpoke with a 
rain air of greatneſs that commanded reſpect, and at 
e fame time in that ſimple and natural manner which 
erſuades and inſpires confidence; ſo that, without let- 
ga word eſcape that favoured in the leaſt of haugh- 
nes, he preſently engaged the good opinion of every 
vdy, and acquired univerſal eſteem and admiration, 


irs, the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that Scipio had 
ch an aſcendant in converſation, and influenced peo 
as he pleaſed with ſo much addreſs, that he equally 
harmed his hoſt and his enemy by the force and at- 
tions of his eloquence. And the Carthaginian af- 
mards owned, that this private converſation had 
zen him an higher idea of Scipio than his victories 
d conqueſts ; and that he did not doubt, but that 
phax and his kingdom were already in the power 
the Romans, ſo much art and capacity had Scipio 
conciliating every body to his views. A ſingle fact 
ke this ſuffices to ſhew of what conſequence it is to 
ons deſtined -to the profeſſion of arms, induſtri- 
y to cultivate the talent of ſpeaking : and it is 
or to congerve how officers, who may have great 
tha ens for war, ſhould ſometime feem to be aſhamed 
hi know things out of their profeſſion. 


co EUSTON 


e Te queſtion ſhould now be to determine between 
tig nnibal and Scipio in reſpect to military talents : 
tuch a deciſion is not within my ſphere. I have 
ond that in the opinion of the beſt Judges, Hannibal 
e moſt conſummate Captain the world ever ſaw in 

6 | the 


common tomb, gives us room to believe, that he Idem. 


id not want taſte for polite learning. However it Lib. 26. 
N. 19. 


Jn another occaſion, when Scipio and Aſdrubal hap- Lib. 23. 
ned to be in the palace of Syphax to treat of af- n. 18. 
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: the military art. And indeed it was in his ſchool i 
Romans attained perfection in it, after having pa 
their firſt apprenticeſhip in the ſcience againſt Pyro 
It muſt be confeſſed, that no General ever knew h 
ter how to take advantage of his ground for dra 
ing up an army in battle, applying his troops to 
ſervice for which they were moſt fit, laying -amby 
cades, finding reſources in diſtreſs, or keeping yp i 
cipline amongſt ſo many different nations. Hie b 
ſelf found ſubſiſtence and pay for his troops, x 
mounted his cavalry, recruited his infantry, and fur 
plied all the munitions neceſſary for ſuſtaining 
heavy war in a foreign country, againſt powerful eng 
mies, during the ſpace of ſixteen —— ve years, a 
notwithſtanding a powerful domeſtick faction, whic 
refuſed him every thing, and diſtreſſed him in 
things. And certainly we may call this a great Genen 
Is alſo own, that to make a juſt compariſon betyee 
the deſign of Hannibal and that of Scipio, that 
Hannibal muſt be confeſſed to be the boldeſt, mdf 
dangerous, moſt difficult, and the moſt deſtitute 
reſources. He had the country of the Gauls to pal 
through, whom he was to conſider as enemies; th 
Alps to paſs, which would have been impradticabl 
to any other; to ſettle the theatre of the war in thi 
midſt of the enemy's country and in the very heart 
Italy, where he had neither towns, magazines, certai 
aid, or hopes of retreat. Add to this, that he at 
tacked the Romans at the time of their greateſt force 
when tHeir troops were entirely freſh, and {till haught 
and fluſhed from the ſucceſs of the preceding wat 
were full of courage and confidence. As to Scipi 
he had but a ſhort trip to make from Sicily into Africa 
He had a powerful fleet, and was maſter of the ie: 
He preſerved a free communication with Sicily, fro 
whence he had in any quantities ammunitions and pro- 
viſions. He attacked. the Carthaginians towards the 
end of a war, in which they had ſuffered great loſſes 
at a time when their power began to decline, and wit! 


they began to be exhauſted of money, men, and cou 


Tage. 
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fom them, and they could no longer make any di- 
rerſions againſt the Romans. Aſdrubal's army had 


remely weakened by many blows, and an almoſt 
univerſal want of all things. All theſe circumſtances 
em to give Hannibal much the preference to Scipio. 
But two difficulties give me pauſe: the one deduced 
from the Generals he overcame ; the other from the 
aul he committed. 5 > 
May it not be faid, that the glorious victories, 
dich rendered the name of Hannibal ſo: famous, 
were as much owing to the imprudence and raſhneſs 
of the Roman Generals, as to his own valour and 
good conduct? When Fabius was given the com- 
nand againſt him, and afterwards Scipio; the one 
ei chccked his progreſs, and the other entirely defeated 
lim, 4 3 . 
at 0 The two faults ſaid to be committed by Hannibal, 
le firſt in not marching directly to Rome 1mmetlately 
te ter the Battle of Cannæ, ſuppoſing it really a fault; 
pa ae ſecond, in ſuffering his troops to be enervated at Ca- 
oa, muſt greatly leſſen his reputation. For theſe 
cab als appear to ſome, eſſential, deciſive, irreparable, 
n ad entirely contrary to the principal quality of a Ge- 
rt ral, which is ſenſe and judgment. As to Scipio, I 
(0 not find that he is reproached with any thing of the 
e le nature, during the whole time he commanded the 
doman armies. 
do not wonder therefore, that Hannibal, in the 
Judgment he is ſaid to have paſſed upon the moſt ac- 


fra lre after Alexander and Pyrrhus, on Scipio's aſk- 
g him what he ſhould ſay if he had conquered, re- 
| lied: & I ſhould then have ſet myſelf above Alexan- 
pro" and Pyrrhus, and all the Generals that ever were.“ 
s the Line and delicate praiſe, and highly in favour of Sci- 
x o, which it diſtinguiſhes from all other Captains, as 
whe! 

COU") of them, | | 6 
er. v. TE -- — S ECT. 


ace., Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily had been taken 


rely been cut to pieces: that of Hannibal was ex- 


ompliſhed Generals, having given himſelf the third 


berior to them, and as being above compariſon with 
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\ HIS is Scipio's triumph, whoſe goodifeſs, mild. 
neſs, moderation, generolity, juſtice, even cha. 
ſtity, and religion, are with reaſon admired: 1 ſay, 
this is the triumph of Scipio, or rather that of vinue; 
infinitely preferable to all the moſt glorious vitories, 
conqueſts, and dignities. This is the fine thought 
which we have ſeen in Livy, where he fpeaks of the 
deliberation of the Senate, aſſembled to determine 
which of the Romans was the beſt and moſt worthy 
Liv. xxix. man. Haud parte rei judicium Senatum tenebat, qi 
I wir optimus in civitate efſet. Veram ceriè vitloriom" 
rei ſibi quiſque mallet, quam ulla imperia bonoreſve [if 
fragio ſeu Patrum ſeu plebis delates. & 
The reader will not heſitate here, in whoſe favoy 
to declare, eſpecially if he remembers the horrid ac 
count Livy gives us of Hannibal. His great vice 
fays that hiſtorian, after having repeated his praiſe 
equalled ſuch great virtues : inhuman cruelty, mon 
than Carthaginian perfidy, no regard for truth or an) 
thing ſacred ; no fear of the Gods, no regard for oath 
 Jiv.xxi.4. DO: religion.“ Has tantas viri virtutes ingeatia ill 
exquabant : inbumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſquam f 
nica, nibil veri, nitil ſanti: nullus deùm metus, li 
jusjurandum, nulla religio. | 1 * 
We have here a ſtrange portrait. I do not kno 
whether it be faithfully copied after nature, and vlt 
ther prejudice has not much heightened the eolom 
For, generally ſpeaking, the Romans may be ſuſpeci 
of not doing Hannibal ſufficient juſtice, and of havil 
ſaid abundance of ill of him, becauſe he had dt 
them much. Neither Polybius nor Plutarch, 
have frequently - occaſion to mention him, gave 
the horrid vices imputed to him by Livy. The de 
facts related by Livy contradict his picture of 1 No 
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To mention only the ſingle impuration, * nullus deim | 
n-1us, nulla religio, there are proofs to the contrary. 
Before he ſet out from Spain, he went to Cadiz to 
diſcharge the vows he had made to Hercules, and to 
make new ones to him, in caſe that God favoured his 
enterprize. Aunibal Gades profectus, Herculi vota exol- Liv. 
du, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi cetera preſpere eveniſſent. xx. aa. 
ls this the behaviour of a man who knows neither reli- 
gon, nor God? What induced him to quit his army, 
and undertake ſo long a pilgrimage ? if it was hypo- 
crify, to impoſe upon ſuperſtitious nations, it had 
been more for his advantage to aſſume this maſk of re- 
ligion in the ſight of all his troops aſſembled, and to 
imitate the religious ceremonies uſed by the Romans 5 
in the luſtrations of their armies. Soon after Hanni- jpid. 12. 
bal has a viſion, which he believes to come from the 
Gods, who reveal futurity to him, and the ſucceſs of 
tis enterprize. He paſſed ſeveral years near the rich 

temple of Juno Lacinia; and he not only took away 

nothing from it in the moſt preſſing occaſions of his 
amy, but he was ſo attentive to protect it, though it 

vas without the city, that none of! his troops ever ſtole 

ay thing out of it; and himſelf, before he quitted 534. 
ltaly, [ef a ſuperb monument there. It was very xxviii. 46. 
dearly acknowledging the power of the divinity, to wia 
declare, as he did, that the Gods had ſometimes e-. 
pnved him of the will, and ſometimes of the power 
d taking Rome. In the treaty which he made with mia. 
Philip, + after having invoked the Gods to witneſs it, xxiii. 33. 
te evidently ſhews, that it is from their protection he 
expects all the ſucceſs of his arms, And laſtly, at his 
Kath, he invokes all the Gods avengers of hoſpitality. - 

All theſe facts, and many others, abſolutely acquit 

lim of the crime of irreligion with which Livy taxes 
lim. The ſame may be ſaid of his perjuries and want 
faith in treaties. I do not find that he ever vio- 
lated any, though the Carthaginians did, but with- 
wt his participation. However it be, I ſhall not 

No fear of the Gods, no religion. 


| Polybius relates this circumſtance. 
U 2 draw 
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Liv. 
XXvi. 20. 


Ibid. 20. 


myſelf with relating ſome of thoſe, that ſhone out mol 
in Scipio. | | 


money 1s the vice of mean ſpirits, void of honour. 


make friends with it, and to attach mankind. The 
came to ranſom either their children or relations 


the Roman People, who, as Scipio ſaid himſelf, choſe 
rather to attach men to them by acts of beneficence 
than by fear: quo beneficio quam metu obligare bonin 


full value upon their ſervices, extolled their gloriouf 
actions, gave them great preſents or great praiſes, an 
even acted in the ſame manner with thoſe who migi 


capable of it. He always kept Marcius, that famo 
officer, about his perſon, who, after the death of h 
father and uncle, had reinſtated the affairs of Span 
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draw a parallel in this place between theſe two Captains 
in reſpect to civil and moral virtues. I ſhall content 


RE: *. Generofuy, Iiberality. L 
Theſe are the virtues of great ſouls, as the love of 
Scipio knew the true value of money, which is to 


gifts which he had the addreſs to time ſeaſonably, the 
money which he generouſly reſtored to thoſe whe 


gained him almoſt as many adherents. as his viRrie, 
He thereby entered into the views and character of 


malit. 9 1 
2. Goodneſs, lenity. 


It is not poſſible to do good to all men, but it if 
expreſs good-will for all men. This is a coin vil 
which many are ſatisfied, and does not exhauſt Hut: 
coffers of a General. e 3 

Scipio had a wonderful talent for conciliating go 
opinion, and for gaining the heart, by kind, polite, an 
engaging behaviour. 


He treated the officers with good - breeding, ſet t 


ute to 
| thouſ 


be Em 
HScipi 


have given ſome cauſe of jealouſy, if he had be rum 
mis tr; 
entiam, 
f Anto: 
4 malle 
thereby ſhewing, ſays the hiſtorian, how far he 
from taking umbrage at the merit of others: U'/ 
| | N 1 


8 
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all appareret nihul minus quam vereri, ne quis obſtaret glo- 
riæ ſu&. 1 

1 knew how to temper even his reprimands with 
in air of goodneſs and candour, which rendered even 
reproof amiable. That which he was obliged to make Liv. xxx. 
Maſiniſſa, who, blinded by his paſſion, had married So- 14. 
phoniſba, the declared enemy of the Roman People, 
is a perfect model of the manner in which perſons. 
wght to behave and ſpeak in ſuch delicate conjunc- 
tures, All the refinements of eloquence, all the pre-- 
cautions of prudence and wiſdom, all the reſerves: 
of friendſhip, and all the dignity andelevation of com-. 
mand, without any air of haughtineſs, are employed 
n it. : : 
His goodneſs diſplayed itſelf even in chaſtiſements. 
He uſed them only once, and very much againſt his 
wi, This was in the ſedition of Sucro, which neceſ-_ 
anily required, that examples ſhould be made. He 
thought it, ſays he, tearing out his own bowels, when 
te ſaw himſelf obliged to expiate the crime of eight 
nouſand by the deaths of thirty.” It is remarkable 
tat Scipio on this occaſion does not make uſe of the 
words, ſcelus, crimen, facinus, but of noxa, which is a 
nuch ſofter term, and ſignifies only a fault. Neither 
(es he venture to determine whether it be a fault or 
t; and leaves room to ſuppoſe that it was only im- 
pudence and levity : oo millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu 
again. - WIR | 
He deemed it infinitely more meritorious to contri- 
bute to the preſervation of a ſingle citizen, than to kill 
thouſand of the enemy. I Capitolinus obſerves, that 
le Emperor Antoninus Pius often repeated this maxim 
f dcipioꝰs, and put it in practice. | 


Tum ſe haud ſecus quim viſcera ſecantem ſua, cum gemitu & la- 
ms triginta hominum capitibus expiaſſe octo millium ſeu impru- 
tam, ſeu noxam. Lib. 28. n. 32. N 
Antoninus Pius Scipionis ſententiam frequentabat, qua die dice- 
1 malle ſe unum civem ſervare, quam mille hoſtium occidere. Ca- 
WML, cap. 9. 8 


1 3. Jufe 
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* Juſtice. 


185 in 
The excerciſe of this virtue is properly the function WM © 
of thoſe who are eſtabliſhed in dignity and authority, x. 
It was by this that Scipio rendered : Roman ſway | 
ſo gentle and grateful to the allies and conquered na. i ” 
tions, and made himſelf ſo tenderly beloved by the WM 
States, that they conſidered him as their protector and f 
father. He muſt have had a great paſſion for juſtice, Wl 5* 
as he piqued himſelf upon doing it even to the enemy fot] 
after they had rendered themſelves entirely unworth i er 

| of it. The Carthaginians, during a truce which had 

been granted at their earneſt requeſt, took and plun 
dered, with the knowledge and by order of the Repub i N 
lic, ſome Roman ſhips which had put to ſea ; and u tic | 
carry the inſult to the utmoſt height, the Ambaſſ; Ml tory 
dors, who had been ſent to Carthage to complain of «:: | 
the inſult, were attacked on their return, and almoſt u fithe 
ken by Aſdrubal. The Ambaſſadors of Carthage, vic 
returned from Rome, had fallen into Scipio's hand made 

' He was preſſed to uſe repriſals. No “, ſaid he 

Though the Carthaginians have not only violated th 

faith of the truce, but alſo the law of nations in H 
perſons of our Ambaſſadors, I ſhall not treat the! I h 
in a manner unworthy either of the Roman dienit deter 
or the rules of moderation, which I have hitherto fol mich, 
lowed.” | = (iS 
| (mm 
This e 
| e Yf "0 cancer. 
It ſhines out in all the actions, and almoſt in all ii uſt b 
words of Scipio. But the States of Spain were el mends 
tirely ſtruck with them, when he refuſed the name Flich | 
| King, which they offered him, when charmed wi 178 
= | O0 
*Etſi non induciarum modò fides i Carthagienſibus, ſed etiam ud, anc 
gentium in legatis violatum eſſet; tamen ſe nihil nec inſtitutis 

* 1 nec ſuis moribus indignum in iis facturum eſſe. WG 


7. n. 19. 
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his valour and generoſity. They perceived, Þ ſays 
Livy, what greatneſs of ſoul there was in thus regard- 
ing with contempt and diſdain a title, which conſtitutes 


reſt of mortals. _ 


o make his defence before the People, that he ſpeaks. 
o nobly of his ſervices and exploits : and that inſtead 
of making a timorous apology for his conduct, he 
goes to the Capitol, followed by the whole People, 
o thank the Gods for the victories they had vouchſafed 
that he ſhould gain. | 


5. Chaſiity. 

We can ſcarce conceive how a Pagan could carry 
the love of this virtue ſo high as Scipio did. The 
ſtory of the young Princeſs of exquiſite beauty, who 
was kept in his houſe as if ſhe was in that of her own 
father, is known by every body. I have related it with 


uficient extent, as well as the fine diſcourſe which he 
nade to Maſiniſſa upon the fame ſubject. | 


6. Religion. 


have frequently quoted the famous converſation 
between Cambyſes King of Perſia and his ſon Cyrus, 
wich, with reaſon, is confidered as an abridgment of the 
noſt uſeful leſſons that can be given to whoever is to 
command armies, or be employed in government. 
This excellent diſcourſe begins and ends with what 
concerns religion, as if all other advice without that 
nult be uſeleſs. . Cambyſes, above all things, recom- 
nends to his fon religiouſly to diſcharge all the duties 
Fiich the Divinity requires from mankind : never to 
orm any enterprize great or ſmall, without conſulting 
the Gods : to begin all his actions by imploring their 
id, and to cauſe them to be ſucceeded by thankſgiv- 


} Senſere etiam barbari magnitudinem animi, cujus miraculo no- 
uns ahi mortales ſtuperent, id ex tam alto faſtigio aſpernantis. Lib. 
17. n. 19. 5 


1 4 ings: 


the principal object of the admiration and deſire of the 
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I: is with the ſame air of greatneſs, when obliged Lib. 38, 


g 
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| ings; all good ſucceſs proceeding from their protec. 
tion, to which no one has a right, and which conſe. 
- quently is to be aſcribed to them. Accordingly this i 
what Cyrus practiſed very exactly; and he confeſſes; 
. himſelf in the converſation from which this is ex. 
X tracted, that he ſet out for his firſt campaign full of 
confidence in the goodneſs of the Gods, becauſe he 
is conſcious to himſelf of having never neglected their 
worſhip. FC 

1 do not know, whether our Scipio had read the 
Cyropcedia, as the ſecond certainly had, who made 
it his uſual ſtudy : but it is evident, that he imitated 
Cyrus in every thing, eſpecially in religious worſhip, 
Liv, xxvi. From the time that he put on the robe of manhood. 
ws that 15, from the age of ſeventeen, he never began 
any affair, either public or private, without having 
| firſt been at the Capitol, to implore the aid of Jupi- 
bid. ter. We have in Livy the ſolemn prayer which he 
n 27 made to the Gods in ſetting out from Sicily to Africa! 
and the ſame hiſtorian does not omit to obſerve, that 
ſoon after the taking of Carthagena, he publick] 
| thanked the Gods for the good ſucceſs of that enter 
wid. prize: Poſtero die, militibus navalibuſque ſociis convocaii me o 
. 48. primim diis immortalibus laudeſque & grates egit. 
The queſtion here is not to examine what this rel nne. 
gion was either of Cyrus, or Scipio. Every bod 
knows that it muſt have been falſe. But the exampk 
which he gives all commanders, and all men, of be 
ginning and ending all their actions by prayers an 
thankſgivings, is but too ſtrong. For what wou "2 
they not have ſaid and done, if like us they had bee 
illuminated with true religion, and had the good for 
tune to know the true God? After ſuch examples 
what ſhame would it be for Chriſtian Generals, nc 
to ſeem as religious as theſe W the antien 

Pagan world. SJ 1 | 
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HE great ſubje& of our hiſtory during 

the ten or twelve following years, is the 

war of the Romans with Perſeus the 

King of Macedonia, which terminates with 

e ruin of that kingdom, and the end of the 

lacedonian power. This event is mingled in 

wy with ſome inconſiderable expeditions in 

an, Iſtria, Liguria, Sardinia, Corſica, and 

me other provinces. I ſhall firſt treat of theſe 

peditions ſeparately, and in the moſt ſuccinEt - 
anner poſſible; however, without omitting 

thing that ſhall ſeem worthy of attention. 

ſhall do the ſame in reſpect to the domeſtick 

lars and polity of Rome. In this method, 

e war in Macedonia, not being interrupted 

th foreign events, will be related with more 
ler and leſs obſcurity. be 


Affairs of Spain. 


L. Poſtumius and Ti. Sempronius Proprætors, di- A. R 573- 
ed Celtiberia between them, and each on their gr 8 
e gained many battles, and took a great number Liv. x1. 
dies. Both had afterwards the honour of tri- 47—50- 
phing. | 70 fü. 

Five 


WAR or I. S TM 
Five years after, the Celtiberians, whom Sempr 
nius ſeemed to have entirely ſubjected, revolted yi 
great inſolence, and even were ſo bold to attack thy 
camp of the Romans, which they at firſt put in 
great confuſion: but they were ſoon vigorouſly x 
pulſed. Fifteen thouſand men were either killed o 
taken priſoners on their ſidſ e. 
A revolt, excited amongſt the Celtiberians by an en 
thuſiaſtic ſoldier, who pretended to have received e 
ſilver javelin from heaven, and deſigned. to aſſaſſinal 
the Prætor, was quelled by the death of the criminal 
who was killed upon the ſpot, and by the wiſe mod 
ration uſed by the Prætor to bring the people back 
their duty. 8 8 


War of Iſftria. | 


Iſtria is a province of Italy in the ſtate of Vene nir 
its principal cities are Pol a, called alſo Pietas ui er 
PAR ENTIUMu, Parenzo; TERGESTA,' Triefte;, whi 
were antiently part of it. 1 155 ü 

The Conſul Manlius had Gaul for his proving 
Not finding any thing there to deſerve a triumph, Wk ir! 
which he aſpired, he ſeized the occaſion of makin 
war upon the Iftrians with joy. Befides the aid the 
had formerly granted the Ætolians againſt the ami em 
of the Commonwealth, they had very lately made 
curſions upon the allies of Rome, that had terminate rcta 
in plunder, of which this nation were very preedj 
Manlius, without waiting the Senate's orders, {et di 
from Aquileja, where he was, in order to. attack 
people. The Commonwealth had a ſquadron on ti fer, 
ſea to defend the coaſt. The Conſul ſent part of 
into the neareſt port of the confines of Iſtria, wihen t 
tranſports laden with proviſions. He repaired thitgM'he 1. 
himſelf by land, and incamped five miles from Winds | 
ſea. To ſecure the convoys, and ſuſtain the foragei pulo, 
he poſted many detachments round his camp. It f 
on the ſide of Iſtria between the ſea and the carWithou; 
had orders not to quit their poſt, This was a cchgguſtom 
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new raiſed men in the colony of Placentia, ſtrength- A. R. 574. 
ed with ſome. other troops. ont ied on OR.” 
The Iſtrians had followed the enemy's army through 
ways without being diſcovered, watching an occa- 
n to attack it with advantage. Having diſcovered 
the detachments which ſurrounded the camp were 
numerous, and obſerved little order, they attacked 
e cohort of Placentia, A fog that aroſe that morn- 
o concealed their march: but being half diſperſed 
the firſt rays of the ſun, a kind of gloom remain- 
| which magnifying objects, preſented the appear- 
ice of a much more numerous army to the eyes of 
he Romans, than that of the enemy was. The fſol- 
ers fled terrified into the camp, where they occa- 
oed ſtill more dread than they had themſelves. The 
ries raiſed at the gates, the gloom which augmented 
e confuſion, the agitation of the ſoldiers, who in 
ning from their ſeveral quarters crowded and fell 
er one another, all this made the remoteſt appre- 
nd, that the enemy had entered the intrenchments. 
| voice raiſed by chance bade the troops run towards 
eſea, As if it had been the ſignal for departure, 
t firſt a ſmall number of ſoldiers, moſt withour 
ms, made towards the port : a greater number 
tated them: and at laſt all the troops followed 
em to the Conſul himſelf, who had ineffectually 
mployed his authority, orders, and even entreaties 
retain them. None ſtayed but the legionary Tri- 
8 M. Lacinius Strabo, with about five or fix hun- 
ed men, | | | 
The enemy having entered the lines, fell upon that 
ficer, who was drawing up his ſmall body of troops 
battle. The fight was bloody, and ended only 
men that Tribune with all his ſoldiers was killed. 
he Iſtrians having found a great abundance of all 
nds of proviſions in the camp, their King, called 
pulo, fate down to table, and began to feaſt. All 
at followed him quitting their arms, did the ſame 
out regard to the enemy. As it was not their 
tom to meet with either ſuch good proviſions, = | 
= UC 


173. 


178. Wine and meat. 
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* 574:-ſuch abundance, they greedily glutted themſelves vi ut 
The Romans were then in a very different ſituati FR 
They were in a conſternation both by ſea and lu ere 
The marines ſtruck their tents, and carried . un 
as faſt as poſſible the proviſions and munitions oi; 
poſed upon the ſhore. The land-ſoldiers full of te 
ror threw themſelves into. boats and endeavoured! 
gain the ſea. The pilots and mariners, apprehend! 
that their veſſels would be overladen, took care, fon 
to keep off the multitude that came for refuge, x 
others to remove their ſhips from ſhore, and to ſta 
out to the open ſea. Hence aroſe a fight betwelMiW'i 
the ſoldiers and ſhips crews, which did not paſs mi 
out wounds and bloodſhed ; till at length by the Cy 
ſul's order, the fleet removed from the ſhore, and mallu! 
out to ſea. | e ts 

The whole Roman army would have been the en 
my's prey, if they had known any thing of maki ire 
war. The Conſul, taking advantage of their ign 
rance, drew together all the troops that remained fin 
the different places into which they had diſperſed 
flight. Without loſs of time he led them to the cam 
The few Iftrians, who were not drunk, fled : the 
were put to the ſword. The Romans recovered: 
they had left in their camp, except the wine and pro 
ſions which the Barbarians had conſumed. Abo 
eight thouſand Iftrians were killed. Their King fe 
more than half drunk with the help of an horſe upd 
which his people had ſet him, after having taken hut 
in haſte from table. The loſs of the Romans was 90 
conſiderable. | AE | 
The news of the flight of the Conſular army hay! 
reached Rome, occaſioned great alarm there. 
rumour always magnifies objects, eſpecially for tl 
worſt, the army was believed to be entirely defeateq 
New troops were raiſed with extraordinary haſte. 0 
ders were given on different ſides for ſending aid 
the Conſul. Junius his collegue marched from Lig 


ria into Gaul. But he was informed on —_— 
i » 


— 
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ut he Roman army was ſafe, and that the Iſtrians * * 
ere retired. He immediately diſpatched a courier 1383. 
Rome to carry this good news thither, which de- | 
"ered the city from great diſquiet. The two Conſuls 

turned to Aquileja, in order to put their troops into 

nter quarters there. 5 th 


C. CLavpivs Pur chER. A. R. 575. 
Bi 5 5 2 Ant. C. 
Ti. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS, 177. 


As ſoon as the winter was over, the two Conſuls 
the preceeding year, Manlius and Junius, made 
heir troops enter the country of the Iſtrians, and put 
to fire and ſword. - The latter, having armed all 
der youth, ventured a battle, in which about four 
touſand were killed. They retired into their cities 
d towns, from whence they ſent to demand peace of 
e Roman Generals, and then gave the hoſtages re- 
ured of them. 1 my 
When this news was brought to Rome by letters Liv. xl, 
pm the proconſuls, the Conſul C. Claudius, to whom 1%. 
bia had fallen by lot for his province, apprehended 
lat this good ſucceſs would deprive him of the occa- 
in of ſignalizing himſelf. He therefore ſet out ſud- 
aly from Rome in the night, without having made 
e uſual vows in the Capitol, and without being at- 
ed by his Lictors, or apprizing his Collegue of 
b deſign. After having aſſembled the army, he be- 
a by declaiming in violent terms againſt the cow- 
ace with which Manlius had abandoned his camp: 
flcreby he mortified all the ſoldiers, who had fled - 
i, He afterwards reproached Junius of making 
mſelf the accomplice of his Collegue's bad con- 
ut, by joining him. And he concluded his invec- 
es by giving them both orders to quit the province 
imediately. | Wy | 2 if 
They anſwered him, that if he had made the ſolemn 
ms in the Capitol for the ſafety of the State, and 
a quitted the city in his coat of arms and preceded 
lis Litors, as cuſtom and the laws required, they 
as "_ art” 
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A.R. zs, would make no difficulty to obey him. "But til 
Ant ©- had diſcharged thoſe obligations, they could not 4 
knowledge the confular authority in him. "This a 
ſwer put the Conſul into a fury. He ordered Ma 
lius's Quzſtor to be called, and commanded him 
bring chains, threatening to ſend Junivs and Manh 
bound hand and foot to Rome if they did not obe 
That officer ſhewed no more regard to his ordet 
The whole army ſurrounding their Generals, wha 
defence they avowedly took upon themſelves, ga 
every body confidence and courage to deſpiſe the co 
mands and menaces of ſo violent and unreafonable 
Conſul. fy WTI 
Claudius, not being able to bear this oppoſition a 
the raillery of the ſoldiers (for they added inſult to d 
obedience) returned to Aquileja in the ſame ſhip th 
brought him. From thence he wrote to his Colleg 
to make the troops intended for Iſtria repair to Aq 
leja, in order that when. he ſhould arrive at Rc 
and have made the uſual vows in the Capitol, nothi 
ſhould keep him in the city, and that he might im 
diately quit it with all the formalities of his comman 
His Collegue executed the whole punctually, and « 
dered the troops in queſtion to repair immediately 
Aquileja. Claudius followed his letters as foon 
poſſible, and no ſooner arrived at Rome, than hayil 
aſſembled the People to inform them of what had p 
ſed between him and the Proconſuls Manlius and 
nius, he immediately performed the ceremony of 
Capitol; and on the third day, in the uſual robe: 
attended by his Lictors, he returned into his provil 
with as much expedition as he had before. 
Liv xli. 11. Junius and Manlius had already for ſome days 
tacked the city of Neſartium, in which the princi 
Iftrians, with their King Epulo, had ſhut themſel 
up. But as ſoon as Claudius arrived with two" 
legions, he diſmiſſed them and the old troops; 
continuing the ſiege of that place, he endeavou 
to make himſelf maſter-of it by the help of works 
machines. For this purpoſe, having by a = 
en 
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treral days turned the current of the river, which A;R. g. 
unning og: walls, prevented his attacks, and 128 5 
ſpplied the beſieged with water, of which they were 

n want, he no leſs terrified than e the Barba- 

fans, who ſaw themſelves deprived of a ſupport ab- 

qlutely neceſſary to them. But by the extremity to 

which he had reduced them, he could not induce them 

) aſk peace. Rather than ſurrender, thoſe frantic 

Yople reſolved to kill their wives and children, and 

vexhibit to the beſiegers a fight, which ſhewed them 

f what they were capable; after having cut their 

ticoats before their eyes, they threw their dead bodies 

um their walls into their camp. Whilft theſe Bar- 

urians were employed in theſe horrid executions, and 

te cries of their women and children made no impreſ- 

fon on their cruel hearts, the Romans ſcaled the walls 

nd entered the place. As ſoon as the King judged 

hom the cries of thoſe who fled, that the place was 

{the enemy's power, to avoid falling alive into the 

itor's hands, he killed himſelf with his ſword. All 

he reſt were either killed or taken. The Conful alfo 

ok and demoliſhed two other cities. He found Lie. xli. 2 r. 
tore plunder in them, than he expected from ſo poor 5 
| nation, and gave it entirely to the ſoldiers. He | 
vid five thouſand priſoners by auction, and cauſed 

le authors of the war to be whipt and beheaded. 

lia, by the death of its King and the ruin of the three 

tes, re-attained its former tranquility, and all its 

ſites gave hoſtages to the Romans, and ſubmitted to 

eir ſway, Thankſgivings were decreed at Rome for 

te ſucceſſes. | y 


Expeditions in LIOGVRI A. 


Two years before what we have juſt related, Ligu- =—_ $73s 
| had been given as a Province to the two Conſuls 3 
Fulvius and L. Manlius. The firft having over- Liv. xl. 51. 
ome the enemy, made them quit their hills to ſettle 
i the plains, and left troopy upon the mountains to 

N E TY ſecure 
2 


% 
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A. R. 573- ſecure thoſe poſts. His collegue Manlius did nothi 
| 5 conſiderable. Gauls of the other ſide of the A}; 
having at this time entered Italy to the number 
three thouſand, without committinglany hoſtilities, aſke 

land of the Conſul and Senate where they might ſett 

and live in peace under the protection of, and in d 
pendance upon the Roman 5 The Senate g 

dered the Gauls to quit Italy, and the Conſul Q. F 

vius to find out thoſe who had adviſed this fwarm 


dot 
the; 
uro 
his 
\ 
ſenc 
a fir 
dud 
tellt 


paſs the Alps, and to puniſh them. mm 

A. R. 35 The next year paſſed without acting againſt the Mint 

: Ant. C. gurians. But in the year 575 Claudius had no ſoonfud 
Liv. Ali. ſubjected the Iftrians, than he received orders fromt lac 

13, 13. Senate to march his legions into Liguria. He g th 


the enemy battle, killed them fifteen thouſand me they 
and took above ſeven hundred priſoners, with fifty ich 
enſigns. On his return to Rome he triumphed nue. 
Iſtria and Liguria. man) 
Ibid. 14, The Ligurians did not long continue quiet. Cn plre 
* 16. dius received new orders to march againſt them, a 1 
defeated them a ſecond time. They retired to the 


MW 
mountains. A 
bid. 2. The Conſul Pætilius attacked them there. than 


was killed in battle. The enemy did not diſcover! 
and were again defeated with the loſs of five thouſan 
men. | 
A. R. 579. Three years after the Conſul M. Popillius foug 
Ant. C. the Ligurians near Caryſtos, in the territory of t 


I's 
pilliu 
07 re 
them 
fect 


Liv. 5: Statiellates, where their troops had aſſembled on itte, 
7. arrival of the Romans. At firſt they kept within i e C 
walls of that city: but perceiving that the ConlWWſoy!, 
was preparing to beſiege them, they drew up in beer 


tle before the gates. This was what Popilhus want): 
The combat continued three hours, and was ve ho o 
bloody. The Ligurians left ten thouſand men vp0lMho f. 
the field, and the victorious Romans loſt above tir Tu. 

* thouſand. After this defeat the Ligurians ſurrender Wmorti 
at diſcretion, in hopes that the Conſul would not tre | 
them more rigorouſly than the preceding. Gene: 


had done. But he took from them all their arms, Ul 
| ; doubted! 


* Cla 
teri, * 
Parcere 


Vor 
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oubtedly forbade them to make new ones, demoliſhed A. R. 579. 
heir city, ſold them and their effects by auction, and 4 
rote an account to the Senate of all that had paſſed in | 
his province. 55 ,, T. 

When the Prætor A. Atilius, in the Conſul's ab- "47 
fnce, had read the letter in the Senate, there was not 
ſingle Senator who did not think the Conſul's con- 
duct vile and infamous. They faid, © thar the Sta- 
rlliates, the only people of Liguria, who had not 
borne arms againſt the Commonwealth, who, even 
m this laſt occaſion, had not been the aggreſſors, and 
had only defended themſelves againſt the Conſul who 
Itacked them, undoubtedly deſerved to be treated 
with ſome moderation: that notwithſtanding, after 
they had ſubmitted and abandoned themſelves to the 
fach of the Roman People, he had exerciſed all the 
uelties imaginable againſt them: that by ſelling fo 
many thouſand innocent perfons for ſlaves, who im- 
plored the juſtice of the Roman People, he had ſet a a 
pernicious example, which in the conſequence would 
ny occaſion, that they ſhould have no enemy who 
yould not rather chuſe to fight to the laſt extremity, 
than ſubmit,” | „ 

[i was therefore decreed, © That the Conſul Pos 
plus ſhould reinſtate the Ligurians in their liberty, 

y returning their money to thoſe who had bought 

em: that he ſhould take care to reſtore ſuch of their 

ffefts as could be found: that they ſhould be per- 
fitted to make themſelves arms; and laſtly, that 

te Conſul ſhould quit the province as ſoon as he 

would have re-eſtabliſhed the Ligurians in their for- 

ner condition.” The Senate's maxim was, that 
Fat renders a victory glorious, is to ſubdue thoſe 

wo oppoſe in arms, and not to treat thoſe cruelly 

Wo ſubmit. - : CE 

The Conſul was not in haſte to execute orders ſo 
mortifying for him. He immediately put his legions 


cam viſtoriam vincendo pugnantes, non feviendo in afflictos, 
* This Virgil obſerves in the fine verſe every body remembers. 
icere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. | 


Wi. > 8 1 
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R. 0. into winter-quarters at Piſæ, and returned to Romy 
m_ full of rage and indignation. Having aſſembled th, 
; Senate in the'temple of Bellona, he made: bitter com 
plaints upon the decree which had been paſſed again 

him, to which nothing was wanting, ſaid he, but h; 
being delivered up to the conquered people: he de 
manded that it might be annulled ; and that the Pre 

tor, wh» had propoſed and a might be fined 

He inſiſted much upon public thankſgivings, wid 

he pretended to be due to the Gods for the good ſuciiiſie: 

ceſs of his arms. He received no other anſwer bu ne 
reproaches as warm as he deſerved, and returned (nc 

his army without obtaining any thing he had de 


manded. 5 m 

WR. 580. C. PopiLLius L.ANAS. 
. 0 ; 72 5 | 

172. P. ELIus Licus. eſtor 


Liv. xlii. The beginning of this year the diſputes of the pre 
* ceding were revived. The Senators were for harm in. 
the affair of the Ligurians brought again upon th 
carpet, and that the decree of the Senate in their f : 
vour might be renewed ; and this was moved by H pr 
Conſul Xlius. On the other ſide Popillius intercede 
for his brother with his collegue and the Senate, d 
claring that he would oppole all that ſhould ben 
ſolved againſt him, He had no difficulty to bri 
over his collegue : but the Senators were only th 
more inclined in effect to perſiſt in their opinion, I 
Conſuls did not ſer out for their provinces, becaul 
they would not permit the Senate, who made inſtance 
to that purpoſe, to deliberate upon the affair of 
Popillius ; and the Senate on their ſide were for d 
ciding it previouſly to all others. 5 6 
In the mean time M. Popillius made himſelf 
more odious than before, by writing to the Senat 
that in quality of Proconſul he had given the Lig 
rians Statelliates battle a ſecond time, in which he h 
Killed them ten thouſand men. So unjuſt a war 1 


induced all the other States of Liguria'to reſume the 
arm 


Ibid, 21. 


* 
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ums. The Senate then roſe up with great warmth Au . ** 
qt only againſt the abſent Popillius, who, contrary to 13. 
uſtice and the law of nations, had declared war up- ? 
na ſubjected people, and made a nation, that re- 
gained at peace, revolt, but alſo againſt the Con- 
i, who neglected. to repair to their province. 
Two Tribunes of. the People, animated by this Liv. lil. 
mimous conſent of the Senate, declared they would a:. 
ne the Conſuls, if they did not go and take upon 
em the command of the armies; and at the fame 
me they” cauſed the law they intended to propoſe 
mcerning the Ligurians, who had ſurrendered upon 
e faith of the Conſul Popillius, to be read in the 
nate, By this law it was decreed, that if there were 
wy of the Ligurians Statelliates, whom Popillius had 
d fince they had ſurrendered to him, and were not 
fltored to liberty before the approaching Calends 
he firſt day) of Auguſt, the Senate, aſſembled upon 
ath, ſhould appoint a, commiſſioner, to inform 
zinſt him who ſhould be found guilty of having un- 
ly reduced them into ſlavery, and to make him 
fer the puniſhment due to his injuſtice. This law 
propoſed in effect with the authority of the Senate. 


edc e People paſſed it with joy; and in conſequence 
e Prætor C. Licinius demanded of the Senators, 
den they would direct the informations it decreed, to 
bra made; and they gave that commiſſion to the Præ- 


r himſelf. | 
The Conſuls at length ſet out for their province, 
here they took upon them the command of the 
an"), which M. Popillius reſigned to them. But 
a General did not dare yet to return to Rome, to 
wid being obliged, odious as he actually was to the 
enate, and ſtill more to the People, to anſwer for his 
duct before a Prætor, who had propoſed the law 
ena the Senate for bringing him to a trial. To this 
clertion of the accuſed, the Tribunes oppoſed the 
enaces of another law, importing, that if he did 
i return to the city before the Ides (the a 
33338 


+ 8988 * 
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A. R. ss. of Noveinber, the Prætor C. Licinius ſhould paſ 


Ant. C. 
172. 
Liv. xlii. 


of the Po. This regulation reſtored the liberty « 


_. rity, he left the affair undecided. And this was ti 
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ſentence upon him for contumaj . 

It was then neceſſary to obey. Accordingly he re 
turned to Rome. As ſoon as he appeared in the 80 
nate, the general diſcontent of that Body ' revived b 
his preſence, drew upon him a thoufand warm n 
proaches followed with a decree, by which it was or 
dained, that ſuch of the Ligurians, who had not beg 
enemies of the Commonwealth ſince the Confullhi 
of Q. Fulvius and L. Manlius, ſhould be reinſtate 
in their liberty by the Prætors C. Licinius and C 
Sicinius, and that the Conſul C. Popillius, the x 
cuſed's brother, ſhould ſettle them on the other ſid 


many thouſands, who were made to paſs the Po, 
order to cultivate lands which were aſſigned them. 

M. Popillius, in virtue of the law paſſed by th 
Tribunes in favour of the Ligurians, was obligedt 
appear and take his trial before the Pretor, and! 
defend himſelf at two hearings. His affair not bein 
determined, 1t was brought on a third time. But 
Prætor then, having been influenced by his conſider 
tion for the abſent Conſul C. Popillius, and the int 
ceſſion of the whole family of thoſe two'brothers, pl 
off the ſentence to the Ides (the fifteenth) of Mard 
the day on which the new magiſtrates were to ent 
upon office, and he was to quit his to reſume'a priva 
condition. Thereby, not being any longer in auth 


artificial evaſion employed to elude the law, and pri 
cure impunity for Popillius. (1.91. 119 

But is it therefore allowable for a judge to elu 
the authority of laws in this manner, and to {ere 
a perſon ſo criminal as this from their juſt rigoul 
Not to mention the inſolent contempt of fo veneray 
a body as the Roman Senate, can we with cool blo 
behold the misfortune of an infinite number of fre 
men, condemned without reaſon to a cruel ſlavery, al 
which is much more horrid, the murder of tel 
thouſand innocent perſons, in two battles fought 


never 
nolat 
lngu 


la conſili 


uare con 
Ilz 3 ng] 


And in ſuch a caſe, * ſhall recommendation, friend- 


od? Is it not ſometimes as great a prevarication to 
xcquit a criminal, as to condemn an innocent perſon 4 
ſnce it is opening a door to licence, to leave guilt un- 
puniſhed ? Does a magiſtrate, in the exerciſe of his 
function, believe himſelf at liberty to act as he ſhall 


principle ſo ſtrongly inculcated by a Pagan: That the 
+ State, in appointing a judge, does not give up its 
power abſolutely to his diſcretion, but confides it to 
lim as a depoſite for which he is accountable ? That 
ke ought not to conſult his own inclination, but the 
wiolable rule of his duty in the exerciſe of his office? 
That, though he ſhould even have neither aſſociates 
jor witneſſes, he ought not to think himſelf as alone, 
but to ſee around him the laws, religion, equity, and 
fidelity, as ſo many coadjutors, who fit in judgment 
fith him, and will judge himſelf ; and eſpecially hear 
and 1 the ſecret voice of conſcience, which can 
yer be totally ſuppreſſed? Licinius on this occaſion 


lnguiſhes his conduct as only fallacious addreſs, ſeems 
b me far from being ſufficiently ſtrong. Ita rogatio 
Lguribus arte fallaci eluſa eſt. 0 


AFFAIRS of SARDINIA and CORSICA. 


What paſſed in theſe iſlands is of little conſequence. 
Ivo States of Sardinia diſturbed its tranquillity. The 


la bonum publicum, ut in pleriſque negotiis ſolet, privata gratia 
fnctum, Sa LL usr. in bell. Jugurth. 


emiſſum, quantum commiſſum & creditum fit, & non ſolum ſibi 
weſtatem datam, verùm etiam fidem habitam eſſe meminiſſe 
um vero illud eſt hominis magni atque ſapientis, cim illam, judi- 
andi cauſa, tabellam ſumpſerit, non ſe putare eſſe ſolum, ſed habere 


weng e legem, religionem, æquitatem fidem maximique æſti- 
ht | ur Oulcientiam mentis ſuæ, quam ab dus immortalibus accepimus, 
˖ nobis diyelli non poteſt. C1c. in orat, pro Cluent. n. 159. 


X 3 them, 


ip, and credit take place of the views of public 


think fit? What then becomes of that admirable _ 


nolates all theſe rules. Livy's expreſſion, which diſ- 


T Eft ſapientis Judicis cogitare, tantum ſibi à populo Romano efle | 


» 
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his Conſul, contrary to the Senate's prohibition ? * R. 530. 


172 · 


A. R. 575. 
Ant. C. 
- 0 | Liv. Ali 
| ; 5 3 . iv. xli. 
onſul Ti, Sempronius marched his troops againſt 37-3 


| A 
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AR. $75: them, and defeated them in a battle, in which th; 
777. loſt twelve thouſandetroops. He fought them ſever 
Liv.xli. times after, and killed them above fifteen thoufan 
7 men in different actions. They ſubmitted to the R- 
mans, and gave them hoſtages. In this manner 
peace of the iſland was reſtored. ROY'S 5 
Ibid. xlii. The Prætor Cicereius defeated the Corſicans in 
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lie 


7 hattle, in which they had ſeven thouſand men kille old 
and more than ſeventeen hundred taken priſone 
Peace, which they earneſtly ſollicited was granted then 
and theſe iſlanders were made to pay two hundr 
thouſand pounds in weight of wax, which are abo | 
156,250 pounds of our weight. Cicerejus had In 
honour of a triumph for this victory, mine 
8 1 area 
AFFAIRS that happened at ROME, 43 
ax 
AR. 574 w Ae BRurus. ng 
. . MaxLivs Vulso. Ty 
Epit. I. A veſtal, who had ſuffered the eternal fire of Ve nn: 
. to go out, was whipt according to cuſtom. the 
- Upon the cloſing of the Cenſus by the Cenſors the 1 
A milius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, the nu bad 
ber of the citizens amounted to two hundred and i cc! 
venty- three thouſand two hundred and forty-four, o ſu 
| | | | and 
A. R. 575. C. CLavpius PULCHER. comp 
Ant. D. Pi The 
177. TI. SEMPRONIUS GRAcchus. 1 
i He 11 
Liv. xli.3. The Latine allies brought their complaints bea T 
| the Senate upon an abuſe which was become coli inn 
mon amongſt them. The law permitted thoſe un 
had families and left any child in their country, to . 
and ſettle at Rome, and to cauſe themſelves to be Wi ton e 
giſtered upon the liſt of the citizens. Many, in ll the w 
ing the law by different frauds, abandoned th tia: 
country without leaving any children there to rep iron 
ſent them. The Latines remonſtrated, that it Keri 


abuſe continued, in few years their cities and count! 
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wild be uninhabited, and they ſhould not be capa- A 1. 85 | 
the be of ſupplying the Commonwealth with the uſual . 


everMW;umber of ſoldiers. The Samnites and Peligni alſo 225 
an rpreſented, that four thouſand families of their States 
e Meere gone to ſettle at Fregellæ, and that notwith- 
er iii unding, the fame number of troops were required 
We them. The Senate deemed the complaints of their 
sin les reaſonable, and to redreſs the grievance, cauſed the 
le od lav, paſſed upon that head to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
one | | | Ts 
then P. Mucivs Sc xvoLa. A 
nal XM. EuIL Ius Lepious II. 8 * 


In the election of Prætor for the following year, a val. Max. 
ting happened worthy of remark. Five Prætors had w. 12. * 
ready been choſen. The ſixth vacancy was diſputed, 5: 

om one fide by Lucius, or, according to Valerius 
Maximus, by Cn. Cornelius Scipio, ſon of the great 

Scipio Africanus; and on the other by C. Cicereius, 

ho had been ſecretary to the ſame Scipio. Could it 

be believed that the People would heſitate a ſingle mo- 

nent to give the preference to Scipio's ſon ? However 

the latter, by his bad conduct, had ſo much effaced 

the impreſſion which the remembrance of his father „ 
had made upon people's minds, that all the Centuries | 
declared for Cicereius. But he was ſo generous as not 
o ſuffer ſuch an affront to be done to his maſter's ſon, 
ad quitting the habit of candidate, he left him without 
competitor, and even ſupported him with his credit. 
The office was given to Scipio, but Cicereius had all 
te honour of it. YT 

The glory of fathers is of no great weight to children, 
when their own merit falls ſhort of it, and only ſerves 
o make their defects more conſpicuous, and even, in 
ckect, more contemptible. This the Scipie in queſ- 
ion experienced, who was the ſame taken priſoner in 
tie war with Antiochus, and afterwards ſent back by 
that Prince to his father. He degenerated ſo much 
tom the virtues of His father and anceſtors, that his 
rations, according to Valerius Maximus, were 
X & | ob- 
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A. R. 357. obliged to uſe their intereſt to have him prohibited e 
2 181 erciling the functions of Prætor, and took from hi 
the ring on which his father's head was engraved, th 


he wore on his finger, as diſhonouring the name an . 

memory of that great man by his conduct. . 

Scipio had another ſon, by whom the ſecond Sci tim 

Africanus was adopted. Cato, in the book which te 

cero compoſed upon old age, ſpeaks highly in his f de 

vour. He ſays, that but“ for the , weakneſs of T 

conſtitution, which was extreme, he was capable. nou 

having been the other light of Rome, and that to unde 

father's greatneſs of foul he added erudition and a uf fe. 

for polite learning. Accordingly, Cicero ſays in aer t 

ther book, + that ſome of his extant ſpeeches, and: gray 

hiſtory wrote in Greek in a very agreeable ſtile, ſhe: | 

that if the force of his body had anſwered that of h of pe 

mind, he might have been ranked in the number of til iy 

moſt eloquent orators. VVV 

W 

A \.R 578. Se. PosTUMIUS ALBINUS. * 
KC | | 

274  Q. Mvcivs ScavoLa. racte 


Liv.xli.zz, There was a very great plague this year at Rom IL 

which carried off abundance of citizens, and even "po: 
the moſt illuſtrious. Recourſe, according to there 
gious cuſtom in all times obſerved at Rome, was hi 
to the Gods. Vows were made, and a great numb anne 
of victims ſacrificed to them. 

Liv. ibid. The Cenſorſhip of Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Po 

27. tumius Albinus was remarkable for the ſeverit 

; which they exerciſed againſt nine Senators, whol 


ransf 
nonw 


onſid 


they ſtruck out of the liſt of that body. The Scipi les, 
of whom we have juſt ſpoke, was of that numbeſ nit 
. rate 
*dQuam fuit imbecillus P. Africani filius is, qui te adoptavit! ere; 
*« ſpeaks to the ſecond Scipio Africanus)“ quam tenui aut pony... 
nulla valetudine ! Quod ni ita fuiſſet, alterum ille extitiſſet lumen e in 
vitatis. Ad paternam enim magnitudinem animi doctrina uber" th 
acceſſerat. De SENECT. 35. : 

7 di corpore valuiſſet, in primis babitus eſſet diſertus. India Cen: 
com oratiunculæ, tum hiſtoria quædam Græca, ſcripta dulciſin . - 1 


BRUT, 7. Thi 
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of Prætor. But it was not proper, that a man-pub- 
Ickly diſhonoured with a note of infamy, ſhould- be 
employed in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; and it was 
for this reaſon that his relations prevailed to have 
tim prohibited the exerciſe of that office. Many of 
the Knights were alſo degraded, and ſtruck out of 
we ll. 

The ſame Cenſors alſo rendered themſelves very fa- 
nous by a great number of public works which they 
undertook and compleated. Amongſt others, Livy 
obſerves, that they were the firſt who cauſed the ſtreets 


gayel under the ſtones laid upon the great ways with- 
wut Rome, and made cauſeways for the convenience 
af perſons on foot. | 

What Livy deſcribes here in few words, and thoſe 
ſuficiently obſcure, may, in my opinion, be explained 
by what I have related in a former volume of this hiſ- 


tated word for word from father Montfaucon. The 
page may be conſulted. 
onWM The end of this year was remarkable for a new and 


en ( 


of Rome to be paved with flints, put pebbles and 


ory, ſpeaking of the Adileſhip, which I have ex- 


g 313 
This puniſhment did not make him loſe the office A. R. 578. 


174» 


4 : Cic. in 
mportant law relating to the women, and which oc- ver. I. 


dioned much noiſe and ſtir in the city. Hitherto 20. & de 


e rel 
sey had inherited all kinds of eſtates in the ſame Pio. 1 vi. 


anner as the men, From thence it often happened, 
tat the fortunes of the moſt illuſtrious houſes were 
anferred into ſtrange families, which did the Com- 
nonwealth great prejudice, whoſe intereſt it is that 
nſiderable eſtates ſhould be perpetuated in great fa- 


mb 


, Po 
verit 
whot 
cio 
mbeW'onity of their births, and the expences attending 
Fat employments with ſplendor. Beſides this reaſon, 
dere was room to apprehend, that as the fortunes of 
nvate perſons increaſed continually in proportion 


ith the power of the State, if the ladies ſhould come 


3 
16 


pot! 
men c 
uberil 


ndicat 
ciſſn 


Thi 


' 3 3 | 
Cenſores vias ſternendas filice in urbe, glarea extra urbem ſub- 
mengas, marginandaſque, primi omnium locaverunt, Liv, 


Þ 


lies, to enable the heads of them to ſupport the 


8 


A. R. 578 to poſſeſs conſiderable riches, as the ſex is naturallyj 
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Liv. xlii. 3. 


that it ſhould be the moſt ſuperb and ma 


chned to ſhew and ornaments, their wealth might i 
duce them to give into luxury and expence, and to d 
viate from the antient purity of manners, by depa 
ing from the antient ſimplicity of life. To obyia 
theſe inconveniences, Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune 
the People, propoſed a law, by which it was pn 
ec hibited for any one inrolled upon the lift of the Ri 
« man citizens, ſince the Cenſorſhip of Aul.. Poſt 
“ mius and Q. Fulvius, to appoint any woman 
« heireſs, and that any woman ſhould inherit 3 
< eſtate above the value of an hundred thouſand fe 
« terces,” (about ſix hundred and fifty pounds.) 
added another article, which did not regard the y 
men in particular. The firſt, which excluded them 
general from inheriting the eſtates of Roman citize 
admitted great difficulties. Cato, who always declar 
againſt the ladies, and was then ſixty-five years of 

ke againſt them now in favour of the law with ore 
ſtrength of voice and vivacity of action, and occaſion 
its being paſſed. | 

The Cenſor Q. Fulvius cauſed a temple to be bu 
at Rome to the goddeſs Fortune, ſirnamed Equyft 
to accompliſh a vow, which he had made in Spain 
a battle with the Celtiberians. As he was ambitic 
gnifice 
ſtructure of the city, he thought that marble ti 
would not a little contribute to embelliſh it. W 
this deſign he went to Brutium, and .cauſed halt 
tiles which covered the temple of Juno Lacinia to 
taken away. That quantity ſeemed ſufficient for tl 
he vas building. He had veſſels ready to carry 
theſe materials to Rome; and the allies, out of 
pect for his dignity as Cenſor, did not dare to opp 
this facrilege. Flaccus, on his return to Ro 
cauſed the tiles to be unladen, and ordered them 
be carried to the temple of Fortune. Though he 
not fay from whence he had taken them, it was f 
known at Rome. The Senate murmured highly 


it, and all demanded, that the affair ſhould be bro 
uf 


onſul! 
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mn with more vehemence than before. Each Sena- 
of cutting reproaches. That not contented with 


{| that country, whom even Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
d always reſpected, he had uncovered her temple, 
nd had almoſt ruined it. That he had taken off its 
mf, and had expoſed it to all the injuries of the 
rather. That a Cenſor, whoſe office it was to watch 
wer the manners of the citizens, and one of whoſe 
incipal functions was to take care of temples, ran 
vm city to city to ruin the temples of the Gods, and. 
rob them of their fineſt ornaments. That ſuch a 
Wilence exerciſed upon profane and private buildings, 
ould ſeem vile to all the world: but in reſpect to the 
mples of the Gods, it was an abominable ſacrilege, 
d the conſequences were to be feared for the whole 
boman People. Could he imagine that one temple 
juld be adorned by the ruins of another? As if the 
ods were not every where the ſame, and one was to 
x violated to honour another.” 55 
Before they proceeded to voting, the whole Senate 
ud evidently expreſſed their ſentiments. Accordingly 
vas unanimouſly determined, that the tiles ſhould 
carried back to the temple from which they had 
ken taken, and that the wrath of Juno ſhould be ap- 
tiled by ſacrifices. This was punctually executed. 
ut the perſons who had been appointed to carry back 
e tiles, declared to the Senate, that they had been 
ft below in the avenue, becauſe there was no work 
an to be found there who had ſkill enough to replace 
em. 


e ceremony. The number of the citizens amounted 
two hundred and fixty-nine thouſand and ' fifteen : 
mich was leſs than the Cenſus before, be:auſe the 
mul L. Poſtumius had decreed in the full — 

k tnat 


ling in reverence for the moſt revered divinity in 


The Cenſors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Poſtumius Liv. xn. 
binus cloſed the Luſtrum. The latter performed 20. 


315 
n the carpet. The Cenfor's preſence was deſired. ls 57 
s ſoon as he appeared, they began to riſe up againſt 
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A,. R. 578. that all the allies of the Latine States ſhould ez 

= themſelves to be enrolled in their own country, a 

prohibited their being included in the regiſters ma 

at Rome, conformably to the edict of the Conſul 
Claudius. OE Th Ds 

L. xlii. A great wind from the ſea carried ſo prodigious 

10. cloud of graſshoppers into Apulia, that all the land 

that country was covered with them. C. Sicinius, q 

of the Pretors elect, was ſent into Apulia to deft 

that peſt ſo fatal to the productions of the earth. M 

a great number of the country people whom he dre 

together to deſtroy thoſe animals, he found it very d 

ficult, and employed much time in delivering the coy 

try from them. | 


A. R. 5660. C. PorilLLivs Lanas. 
. 0 | 
m_—_ P. Xr1ivs Licus. ut h 
— bo The Ambaſſadors of the Carthaginians, who we 
. then at Rome had great diſputes in the Senate ler 


Guluſſa, the ſon of Maſiniſſa. The firſt complain 
that beſides the territory on account of which 
Senate had already ſent commiſſioners into Africa, 
examine upon the ſpot to whom it appertained, Ma 
niſſa, two years ſince, had again poſſeſſed himſelf 
above ſeventy cities and forts in the dependance of 
Carthaginians by force of arms. That ſuch uſuſ 
tions were eaſy to a Prince, who had no regard to] 
tice and equity. That the Carthaginians however c 
tinued ſilent and without acting, having their han 
tied, to uſe the expreſſion, by the clauſes of the treal 
by which they were prohibited to paſs their fronti 
with an armed force. That they indeed might und 
take to drive that Numidian Prince out of the lan 
he had ſeized, without the imputation of having ma 
war out of their own territory; but that they were Men 
ſtrained by another clauſe not equivocal, which 
preſly prohibited them from making war upon the 
lies of the Roman People. That according]y fi 
would have ſtill been patient, if that had vero 
4 ws | 
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e to implore the Romans to grant them one of 
Lf three things: either to vouchſafe to hear both 
ries equitably, to which they were equally allied 
to ſuffer the Carthaginians to oppoſe juſt and legal 

sto the violence employed to cruſh them; or 
ty, if favour had more influence with them than 
ſon and juſtice, 'to declare once for all exactly, to 
at a degree they thought fit to gratify Maſinifla with 
| poſſeſſions of others. That the Senate ſhould at 
af be moderate in their liberality, and adhere to 
at it ordained : whereas the Numidian King ob- 
med no other rule in his uſurpations than that dic- 
Pd by his avidity and ambition. That if they ob- 
ined any of theſe three points, and had, ſince the 
ce granted them by Scipio, committed any fault 
vt had drawn upon them the indignation of the Ro- 
n People, let themſelves decree the puniſhment they 
krved,. That they choſe rather to be ſlaves under 
uters, that would at leaſt afford them ſecurity, than 
retain a liberty continually ſubject to the unjuſt in- 
ons of Maſiniſſa. That laſtly, it was more for 
ir advantage to periſh once for all, than to languiſh 
tz miſerable life, always expoſed to the cruelties of 
E moſt violent of tyrants.” After having ſpoken 
Is, they proſtrated themſelves upon the earth with 
as in their eyes, and by their dejection and ſorrow 
kcited as much indignation againſt the King, as com- 
lon for themſelves. 


loſe previouſly to acquaint the Senate with the rea- 
Ms for his coming to Rome. That young Prince re- 


" "Wed, © That it was not eaſy for him to anſwer in 
Ab ipect to affairs, concerning which his father had 
ch n him neither inſtructions, nor power; and that 


Wgh he ſhould have thought fit to charge him with 
orders, it would have been difficult for him to re- 
/ not knowing what brought the Carthaginians to 
9 | Rome, 


237 


e. But that not being able any longer to bear the A.-R. 55. 
ide, avidity, and cruelty of Maſiniſſa, they were =>" 


Guluſſa was afterwards aſked what he had to an- Liv. xii. 
ſer to the objections of the Carthaginians, unleſs he 24 


- 
- 
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A. R. 580. Rome, and not being even aſſured that they intends 


Ant. C. 


17 2. 


every thing that ſhould appear reaſona ble: but tl 


Liv. x11, 
28. 
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to come thither. That his father had ſent him ton 
queſt the Senate not to give credit to the accuſatio 
of a people, who were his enemies, as well as thoſe, 
the Romans, and who only hated him for his conſta 
and inviolable fidelity and attachment to the intereſts, 
the Roman People. e eee 
After the Senators had heard the diſcourſes on bo 
ſides, and deliberated upon the demands of the C. 


thaginians, they anſwered, * That their intention N 


that Guluſſa ſhould return immediately into Numidi 3 
to tell his father to ſend Ambaſſadors | direQly 
Rome, who might anſwer the complaints made agai 
him to the Senate by thoſe of Carthage. That out 
regard to him they ſhould, as they had hitherto, ( 50 


they ſhould grant nothing to favour contrary to; 
tice. That they deſired that both ſides might ke 
poſſeſſion of what appertained to them in the count 
they diſputed, and confine themſelves within the 1 
tient limits without forming new ones. That the] 
man People, after having overcome the Carthaginiz 
had not reſtored them their cities and countries wil 
deſign to ſeize unjuſtly in time of peace, what t 
had not taken from them, as they might have done 
right of war.” Theſe are fine words, but W ſhall f 
them to no effect. | 0 
The Senate diſmiſſed the Numidian Prince, 4 
the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors with the uſual. preſe 
after having treated them with all the marks of a 
and good-will that friends and allies could expect 
The Cenſor Fulvius Flaccus, who had taken a 
the tiles from the temple of Juno, died a very mil 


I0d!t1 
or 
th the 
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vs call 
Almo 
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, and 
man 
th all | 
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be fur, 


able death. Of two ſons which he had, he receiv: the) 
advice that the one was dead, and the other taken: pre 
of a very dangerous diſeaſe. He ſunk under the gn Mace: 
and terror, which this ſad news gave him. His dont it in 
ticks found him dead in his chamber, where he er to 
ſtrangled himſelf. It was the common opinion thai After t. 
had been diſtracted after his Cenſarſhip, and his di: mat 


4 
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de «conſidered as an effect of the wrath of Juno, and a 
ro mment for the ſacrilege he had W ant 1 


8 undering her temple. 
0 


ta p. Licinzus CRassus. | i "aft 2 — 552. 
| | t. 
is C. Cassius Loncinus. 755 8 


Under theſe Conſuls a deputation ſent by a l Liv, xlii. 
ta new kind came from Spain to Rome, More than 3. 
ur thouſand men, who ſaid they were the ſons. of 
bman ſoldiers and the women of that country, de- 
nded, that ſome city might be aſſigned them, where 
xy might ſettle. The —_—_ ordered them to go: to. 
E Pretor Canuleius, and give in their names, and 
powered that magiſtrate to grant liberty to ſuch of 
em as he ſhould think fit, and to cauſe them to go 
(Carteia upon the coaſt of the ocean. The inhabit- 
of that city were permitted to remain in it, upon 
dition that they would form a colony there in con- 
tion with theſe new comers, and divide the lands 
th them that ſhould be allotted for their ſubſiſtance. 
eprivileges of Latium was given this colony, which 
x called the colony of the freedmen.” 
Almoſt at the ſame time arrived from Africa Gu- Liv. ibid. 
nn ſon of King Maſiniſſa, and Ambaſſadors from 
| Carthaginians. The Numidian Prince having 
n firſt introduced to the Senate, mentioned the aids, 
ich his father had ſupplied for the war of Macedo- 
, and offered, by his order, again to ſupply. the 
man People, out of gratitude for their favours, 
mall ſuch as they ſhould require. For the reſt, 
he exhorted the Senators not to ſuffer themſelves 
be ſurprized by the artifices of the Carthaginians. 
« they had reſolved to fit out a conſiderable fleet, 
Ker pretence of aiding the Romans with it againſt 
Macedonians. But when they ſhould have once 
it into a condition to act, it would be in their 
mer to chuſe their enemies and their allies.” 
atter theſe preliminaries, he no doubt proceeded 
lie matter in diſpute between Maſiniſſa and the 
4 | Cartha- 


— 
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A. R. 582. Carthaginians. A chaſm here in Livy prevents q 
£ * n what paſſed on both des ind . Was i 
termined by the Senate. It only appears, that t 
conteft continued undecided during many years, t 
being again ſet on foot, it terminated in a blood 
war, that, having began between the Carthaginiz 

and Maſiniſſa, inſenſibly engaged the Romans in 
_ quarrel, which did not end but with the ruin of C 

0 tage. | 1 
Fo compleat collecting the looſe and detached fat 
of our hiſtory, before I enter upon relating the war wi 
Perſeus, I am going to enumerate ſeveral circumſtance; 
which will ſhew how much Rome began to degenerallii..;. 
from herſelf, when riches and the luxury of Greece a 

Aſia were introduced there. 
In the former times, the Roman magiſtrates ſe 
into the provinces had ated with abundance of equi 

and moderation, and it very ſeldom happened 
they abuſed their authority. But for ſome yea 
things had greatly changed, and complaints we 
brought to the Senate from all ſides againſt the cruel 
injuſtice, and malverſations of the magiſtrates. 
A. R. 579. L. Poſtumius, who was Conſul in the 579th yer |, 
Ant. C. Rome, received orders from the Senate to oo | 
Lis. lil. . Campania, to put a ſtop to the uſurpation of Parti 
lars, who poſſeſſing lands bordering upon thoſe of Md 
Commonwealth, aggrandized themſelves continual lived 
at the expence of the State, and continually extend umtit 
their bounds. This magiſtrate was incenſed again, 
the people of Præneſte, for not having received al 
honours from the body of the city, or from any p- 
ticular, when he came there in a private capacll.:,,. 
ſome time before, to offer a ſacrifice in the temple 
Fortune. To revenge this pretended injury, he winner 
to their principal magiſtrate before he ſet out fr 
Rome, and ordered him to come and meet him, 
provide an houſe for him in the city, where he mm v. 
lodge during his whole ſtay there, and to keep hor, f. 
and other carriage-beaſts in readineſs for his uſe at 

departure. This was the firſt Roman magiſtrate, 


4 


if charge and ſervice, the Commonwealth ſupplied i 
Generals with mules, tents, and all the other untenſi 
\ which they had occaſion in the field. On their 


and to whom they rendered the ſame offices in 
er turn at Rome, If it were neceſſary to diſpatch 
Juties ſuddenly. upon any public affair, the cities 
their route were obliged to furniſh them with an 
uſe ; and this was the only expence the allies were 
be at. The reſentment of Poſtumius, which was 


nte, with the too modeſt and timorous ſilence of 
e Præneſtini, was an example, that not being con- 
kmned, gave the Generals a kind of right to impoſe 
urthens upon the allies, which every day became more 


ut province laid their complaints before the Senate, 
d proſtrate upon the earth implored it, that having 
e honour to be the allies of the Roman People, it 
ld not ſuffer them to be treated with more cruelty 
ln even enemies. Amongſt other grievances one 
ated to corn. The States of the provinces were 
lived to ſupply the Magiſtrates gratis with a certain 
ntity of corn for their own uſe, and that of their 
hold ; and alſo to furniſh a certain quantity as pre- 
Ned for the rmies of the Roman People, for which 
y received money. The avarice of the Pretors, in 
E two impoſitions of corn, found a double occaſion to 
preſs and plunder the allies, but in a quite different 
nner. Inſtead of receiving the corn for their uſe in 
ad, they received it in money, ſetting the value 
Jon it themſelves, which they rated very high: this 
Mm was called frumentum eſtimatum, On the con- 
Wy, for the other ſpecies of grain, called frumentum 
hun, they ſet a very low price on that, and cauſed 


* 


Nor. V. 2 the 


* * 


9 
3 


jr ches, they lodged at the houſes of privat e pe rſons, 
th whom they had entered into the ties of hoſpita- 


erhaps juſt, ſays Livy, but little becoming a magi- 


put the allies to expence; and to ſpare them this ſort 4 R. 


173. 


Spain felt the evils occaſioned by this impunity, Liv. xiii 
ut by a different kind of abuſe. The Deputies of 2. 


— 
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AX 579: the whole quantiey "to be delivered 0 che 
Ant. C * People. 

"73" © The Senate received the complaints of ths Spa 
ards very favourably, appointed commiſſioners to e 
quire into them, and gave the complainants li 
chooſe advocates to plead their cauſe out of the my 
illuſtrious of the Roman citizens. | The moſt conf 
derable both for their birth and merit voluntarily to 
upon them fo laudable an office. One of the accuſ 
after a long examination, repeated more than on 
was acquitted; two others, who were conſeious of 9 
too criminal to hope the fame fate, condemned the 
felves to voluntary baniſhment. 
Livy tells us, that the Spaniards could havenc 7 
others: but their months were ſtopt, becauſe ti abi 
were powerful citizens; and the paſt was forgot. ici 
Senate, to prevent the like diforders for the future, d 
creed, on granting the Spaniards their requeſt, tl 
the magiſtrates ſhould receive the corn due to them 
their domeſtick uſe in kind; or if they choſe rather 
have its value in money, it ſhould be rated according r : 
the current price in the markets; and that, in reſpect | 
corn bought for the pablic, it ſhould alfo be 1 
according to the current value. mar 
The Senate received complaints from all ſides gh 
the Generals and Magiſtrates ſent into the proyin lt) a 
Caſſius and Licinius had been Conſuls i in the 38 

year of Rome. 
A. R. 531. Cincibilus, King of a Gauliſh nation beyond 


Ant. C. Alps, which is no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by Li C 
Liv. Ait ſent his brother to Rome at the head of an emballWtry ig 
3s to accuſe Caſſius of having plundered ſome people of 

the Alps, the allies of that Prince, of having eam [aid | 
away a great number of them, and of having redu tad n 
them into ſlavery. On another ſide, the Iſtrians MF be h 
other neighbouring nations repreſented, that the f of I 


Conſul Caſſius had put their whole country to fire ed 
ſword, and plundering every thing in his way, Wl 


out their being able to gueſs his reaſon for * 
5 + 
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iy without hearing him: but that if, at his return 
mm Macedonia, where he then ſerved as legionary 
ribune, they could convict him perſonally of the un- 
i actions laid to his charge, the Senate would not fail 
peive them ſatisfaction. They even ſent Ambaſſadors 
the Gauliſh King and the other States, to let them 
o their diſpoſition to do them juſtice. 


at, not to make war upon Perſeus, but the Greeks 
alliance with the Roman People, diſtreſſed the 
labitants of Bœotia, where he wintered, and in 


ter complained of this to the Senate, who decreed 


. | | | 
ert is eaſy to conceive, that the Prætors were not Liv. xliii, 
no We regular in their conduct than their Conſuls, + 
eee examples authorized them, and ſeemed to fe- 


r them impunity. The Prætor Lucretius, who 
mmanded the fleet during the Canſulſhip of Lici- 
vs, had made the allies feel the fad effects of his 
ety and avarice. The Tribunes of the People in- 


mence in all the aſſemblies. His friends demanded 


Commonwealth. But at that time peaple were 
ry ignorant of what paſſed even in the neighbour- 
of Rome, that the very man, whom his defend- 
ſad to be in Greece, was actually at an eſtate 
tad near Antium, and employing part of the mo- 
| he had brought from Greece, in bringing the 
kr of Loracina to that city: a work which coſt an 
ire red and thirty thouſand aſſes, (about two or 
hundred pounds.) He alſo adorned the temple 
Eiculapius with the paintings that were a part of 


poils. 
Y 2 The 


4 
ICAL 
th 


u been committed, they diſapproved: them. That 
vas not juſt ro condemn a perſon of Conſular dig- 


micular thoſe of Coronea, in every manner. The 


at all who had been fold for ſlaves ſhould be fer at 


fantly declaimed againſt him with abundance of ve- 


ay, alledging that he was abſent for the ſervice of 


343% 
dem as enemies. The Senate replied to both, that &. R. 28. 
ey had not foreſeen theſe hoſtilities z and that, if they ant Go 


171. 


Licinius, Caſſius's collegue, as if he had been Epit. I. 43. | 
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ä 
AR. 38. The city of Chalcis ſent deputies againff him 


r Rome. Their firſt hearing ſhewed the exceſſive 


ſuppoſe his preſence abſolutely requiſite. He beg 


vices, both antient and recent, his State had done 


ſuffered from L. Hortenſius, who had ſucceeded hit 
adding, that after all, were they to be treated wi 


every thing, rather than join the King of Macedo 


their liberties and eſtates : whereas Lucretius, v 


Romans) and had the gout ſo as not tobe able 


chair: a ſtrong proof of an indiſpenſible neceſſity, 


have received them into their city. That the inhab 


— 
* 
* 
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juries that city had ſuffered. | Mictio, the princip 
deputy,, (who was an antient and faithful ally of t 


walk, cauſed himſelf to be carried to the Senate in 


notwithſtanding his condition he could not preyail 
be diſpenſed with from this voyage, whither he did 


by ſaying, that of all the parts of his body his diſea 
left him only his tongue at liberty to deplore the ca 
mities of his country. He then repeated the ſe 


Generals and armies of the Romans, and in the w 
which was actually carrying on againſt Perſeus. 
afterwards proceeded to the exceſſes of avarice at 
cruelty exerciſed by the Prætor Lucretius againſt t 
inhabitants of Chalcis ; and laſtly to thoſe they t 


greater inhumanity, they were determined to ſuf 


fece 
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That as to Lucretius and Hortenſius, it would cha 
been much more for the advantage of the people 
Chalcis to have ſhut their gates againft them, than 


ants of the cities who had done ſo, had preſery 


horrid ſacrilege, had. plundered their temples, : 
had cauſed all the ornaments of them to be carried 
Antium. That after having deprived the allies of 
Roman People of their property, he had made lai 
of their perſons; and that it any thing had eſcaped 
avarice, Hortenſius, by treading in his ſteps, had 
tirely taken it from them. That in the winter 
well as ſummer, he filled their houſes with folds 
and ſeamen ; ſo that thoſe unhappy citizens had! 
grief to ſee continually in the midſt of themfel 
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their wives, and children 
manity, and faith.” © N | | ER 
The Senate thought it incumbent on them to ſend 
ſor Lucretius, in order that he might hear all that was 
xdyanced againſt him, and object to it if he could. 


5 ble reproaches made to his face, were ſtill more 
8 rong than all that had been ſaid in his abſence, and 
A he had two accuſers much more powerful and formi- - 


Able to oppoſe in the perſons of two Tribunes of the 
people, who, not contented with inveighing againſt 
tim in the full Senate, exclaimed againſt him before 
tie People, and after 1 loaded him with re- 
nroaches, ſummoned him in | 

brereign tribunal of the People, to anſwer their ac- 


ew they had advanced nothing but the truth, in 
peaking of the ſervices they had done the Roman 
People in the preſent and former wars, and that they 


nd at preſent from L. Hortenſius, they could not 
lppoſe that the Senate approved them, if they re- 
lecced in the leaſt that the Roman People had declared 


ther, to deliver the Greeks from the tyranny of thoſe 
Frinces, and undoubtedly not with deſign to draw 
Won them thoſe oppreſſions from the Romans them- 
yes. That the Senate would write to L. Horten- 
ws, to ſignify that they diſapproved his conduct, he 
Ws accuſed of in reſpect to the people of Chalcis ; 
border him to find out the free perſons who had 
been made ſlaves, and to reſtore their liberty as ſoon 
8 poſſible ; and to prohibit him from quartering any 
Older or officer of the fleet upon them, except Cap- 
uuns of veſſels.” Such was the ſubſtance of the let- 
Ks wrote by the Senate to Hortenſius. The uſual 
reſents were made to the deputies, and carriages and 
iter conveniences were ſupplied Mictio, in order to 
KKommodate him to Brindiſi. 

| ; | When 


co 


form to appear at the 


wtions. As to the deputies of Chalcis, the Prætor 
Mznius was ordered to tell them, That the Senate 


Rtaned all the gratitude they ought for them. As 
b the injuries they had received from C. Lucretius, 


Rr againſt Perſeus, and before againſt Philip his 


, people void of ſhame, hu- A. R. 531 
x 7 a > | 17 8 ue | Ant. C. | 
171. 
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N. R. . When the day for the appearance of C. Lucret 
Ant. C. arrived, the Tribunes accuſed him before the Peop 


171. 


in Spain, as much and more lamented by the nat 


who was the ſon of the one, and the nephew of t 


elle voluerunt, Ibid, 39. 
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and condemned him in a fine of a million of aft 
{about two thouſand five hundred pounds.) All U 
Tribes unanimouſly ſentenced him to pay that ſum, 

What a difference is there between the magiſtratg 
whoſe injuſtice, rapine, and oppreſſions we have j 
related, and the great men, whoſe wiſdom, equi 
and diſintereſtedneſs did ſo much honour to the 7 
man People, and contributed more to their conque 
than the force of their arms, and the valour of thi 
troops] We have ſeen the two Scipios, who periſh 


than by the Romans themſelves. Their ſucceſi 


other, was conſidered by the ſame people, as a m 
come from heaven to conſtitute the happineſs of mi 
kind. The incampments of armies, winter-quarte 
and the reſidence of Generals in the cities, ſeem 
ſo far from being a burthen to the allies, that 
longer they ſtayed with them, the happier they tho ne 
themſelves: with ſo much moderation, benevolen 
* and humanity did the Romans then behave ! To WP" >: 
veral Generals, and eſpecially the great Scipio, mig 
be applied what Cicero ſays of Pompey : that f und 
him the allies were not only exempted from any 
pence on the account of the ſoldiers, but that it Fu 


not allowed even when they defired it. For, z um 


the ſame orator, our anceſtors were of opinion, if 
the winter-quarters paſſed under the roofs of the all 
ſhould be a retreat againſt the inclemencies of the | 
ſon, and not an occaſion of avarice. . 


" tagio, 
iſlimo 


4 po Cati 


* Tiunc audiebant antea, nunc præſentem vident, tanta temper 
tia, tanta manſuetudine, tanta humanitate, ut ii beatiſſimi eſſe v 
antur, apud quos ille diutiſſimè commoratur. Cic. de Leg. 
. 13. ar | 
+ Non meds, ut ſumptum faciat in militem, nemini vis affe 
ſed ne cupienti quidem cuiquam permittitur. Hiemis enim, non a 
ritiæ, perfugium majores noſtri in ſociorum atque amicorum te, 


du 


8333 
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Such were the maxims in the happy times of the A. R. 38. 
Commonwealth : but they have began to loſe ground _ Ko. 
ey much during ſome years; and in the ſequel we 
hall ſee them entirely diſappear. And indeed “ the 
iferent examples of malverſation which we have enu- 
nerated, ſhew, that commanders were ſent with au- 
thority into the provinces, whoſe entrance into the 
muntries and cities of the allies, ſcarce differed from 
n irruption. of enemies, and was attended with no 
kk depredations. 
It is remarkable, that this change of manners and 
wrernment, theſe oppreſſions of States ſcarce heard 
f hitherto, and which begin for ſome time to become 
ery common, this unlimited licence of enriching 
temſelves by the ſpoils of the Gods and men; are 
ul, as we have already obſerved, of the ſame date 

ith the introduction of luxury, and are undoubtedly 
tte effects of it. Theſe + diſorders increaſe gradu- 
ly, and at farſt inſenſibly. Regulations were op- 
wed to them; and ſome examples, though faintly, 
ade from time to time. The evil however gains 
round, and infects the whole People. The face of 
te State then changes, and the government, from 
ut and wiſe as it was, becomes tyrannical and infup- 
prtable. This is what the ſequel of our hjſto 
Mcvince. 7 Pie cio — C4 


Ejuſmedi in provinciam homines cumrimperio mittimus, ut—— 
rum adventus in urbes ſociorum non multum ab hoſtili impugna- 
ne differant. Ibid. 13. N 

f Hzc primò paulatim creſcere, interdum vindicari. Poſt, ubi 
atagio, quaſi peſtilentia, invaſit, civitas immutata, imperium, ex 
— W optumo, crudele intolerandumque factum. SaLL VST. 
Nu. Cat: N ; ; 
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Mr. CREVIER's 


\DVERTISEMENT 


EIG HTH VoLUME of the Firſt Edition. 


already appeared fince the death of Mr. 
Rollin. However This, of which I am the 
Editor, is the firſt that can properly be called Poſthu- 
nous. The Sixth and Seventh were printed, whilft 
e Author was alive, and were prevented from ap- 
ring only for Mr. D*Anville's maps, whoſe regard 
vr the accuracy of his works makes him with reaſon 
te the neceflary time for compleating them in ſuch 
manner, as may deſerve the opinion of the Public. 
The eighth volume“ is not in the fame caſe with 
boſe that preceded it. Mr. Rollin put the firft 
Irught of it, according to his cuſtom, into my hands, 
ſetting out for the country in July 1741, after 
ws firſt illneſs: and he never faw it from that time. 
\ccordingly he did not give this, nor many large 
arts, which he had prepared for the ninth volume, 
ke laſt hand. The reviſal, in which he was very at- 
jntive, is wanting to this part of his work. And 
trad of my offering my obſervations to him as 
fretofore, always with ſubmiſſion to his better judg- 
ent, I was obliged to take upon me to decide in re- 
ject = the additions and alterations, which ſeemed 
eſſary, Sa) | 


T WO Volumes of the Roman Hiſtory have 


Including Books xxv, xxvi, xxvii. 


It 
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this liberty, though I did not aſſume it of myſelf, an 


ſary, that a timidity, however well-founded, ſhoul 


weak endeavours to bring them as near as poſſible 


felf would have approved upon my repreſentation. 


the publick, that they will ſtill find Mr. Rollin hen 


of his ſtile, but his generous and exalted ſentimen 


A 


Ma. CREVIER's ADVERTISEMENT... 
It was not without great repugnance that I to, 


in doing ſo only obeyed his orders. The profoun 
veneration, which I always had for him from m 
earlieſt youth, would have induced me to reſpe 
every ſyllable of his manuſcript. But every one wh 
compoſes, perfectly knows the difference. betwee 
the firſt draught from an author's pen, and the ſ⸗ 
work made fit for the preſs. It was therefore nece 


give place to the good of the work, and the ſervice 
the publick, which Mr. Rollin directed me to pref 
to-every other conſideration ; and I conceived, t 

his own maxims and example would condemn me, 
out of an exceſs of reſpect for his memory, I ſhou 
leave theſe laſt fruits of his labour in a condition] 
would not have left them himſelf; and if I ſpared u 


Orato! 
taken 
ſelf, 
collec 


the degree of perfection they would have had, if | 
had lived, | | HC SM 

I have at leaſt taken care to adapt myſelf as mu 
as poſſible. to his view, and upon every doubt th 
aroſe, to conſult the idea which I had of his taſte a 
manner of thinking: and I have made no additi 
nor alteration, which I am not aſſured my Maſter hit 


After all, my part in this volume is very incoll 
derable : the whole matter, and every thing efſſenti 


is the ſame Author's. I therefore venture to aſſi dien 


perſon 
D his 

0 deſc 
le pie 
lumſel 
and « 
ments 


that is; not only the eaſineſs, elegance, and elevati 


his zeal for every thing that regards the good of h 
man ſociety, his love of virtue, his reverence for 
Divine Providence; in a word, a profane ſubject 
a manner ſanctified by the ſpirit of Religion, W 


which it every where abounds. TOE en, 2 

How gladly ſhould I expatiate in the praiſe of in Fra 
great man, whom it was my good fortune to on 
for my maſter, benefactor, and father But I ba, un 


{on 


Ma. CREVIER's ADVERTISEMENT: 

vnething to preſent the Reader, which is much 
better than any thing that could come from my on 
und. M. de Boze, who paid Mr. Rollin the tribute 
of praiſe, cuſtomary in the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
with all the amity of a brother-fellow, all the frank- 


ellent painter, has been pleaſed to put fo valuable a 
piece into my hands, in order to its being printed in 
the front of this volume. A circumſtance happy for 


te publick, has forced him to anticipate the time, 
when this Elogium was to'appear in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres. Reſpect for Mr. 
Rollin, and the prejudice ſo well founded in - favour 
of every thing Mr. de Boze treats, had made ſome 


ken down as he pronounced it in the Aſſembly it- 
kf, and has been printed in the twelfth volume of a 
wllection intitled, Amuſemens du Cæur & de PEſprit, 


file, that ſtrangely disfigure it. And it is to this I 
tie ſatisfaction of reading, the Elogium of Mr. Rollin 


belles Lettres. | | 24 
Mr. de Boze has confined himſelf to what ſuited the 
dience, before which he ſpoke, and conſidered the 


o his genius, talents, and literature. And indeed 
bdeſcribe the heart of Mr. Rollin is ſuperfluous, after 
lie picture of it in his works. He has there drawn 
lmſelf with a ſimplicity and force, which no other 
land can equal. Every body knows, that the ſenti- 
ments of a noble ſou], expreſſed in every ſtroke of his 
pen, are what have acquired him moſt admirers both 
France and amongſt Strangers, and that the man in 
im charms more than the Writer. I ſhall therefore 
ot undertake to applaud here his beneficent diſpo- 

8 _— ſition, 


ich of a worthy man, and all the ability of an ex- 


me, and which no doubt will be highly agreeable to 


rrſons deſign to commit one of thoſe unavoidable 
practes upon him, which only the moſt excellent 
nators are apt to experience. His diſcourſe Was 


fith interpolations, miſtaken facts, and defects f 
have the conſolation of giving, and the publick 


made by the illuſtrious Secretary of the Academy of 


F 


pron, whoſe praiſe was his ſubject, only in reſpect 
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and his tender and fincere piety. Let me only obſery 


he perfectly verified the celebrated faying, that Re 


am appointed by his orders, and in a manner b 


MS. CREVIER's ADVERTISEMENT, 
ſition, his candor, his generoſity, his charitable ag 
for the honour of Religion, and the confuſion of thoſe 


who conſider devotion as the attribute of little mind 
that in him piety was as ſimple as learned; and tha 


I: 


ligion is admired in great minds for the Little thingy 
and in common minds for the Great things, it make 
them do. 755 4 73 | 

How happy ſhould I be, could J attain the ty 
characters of this admirable man's ſpirit; and, as 


thoſe of Providence, to continue his work, if I coul 
preſerve at leaſt a ſhadow of his talents, and eſpeci 
ally of the ſentiments of Religion, which were 
ſoul of them ! I can at leaſt ſolemnly aver, thatin 
career upon which I am entering, I ſhall never l 
ſight of ſo excellent a model; and that I propoſe 
myſelf as near as poſſible to purſue his taſte and 
that is, to render the Hiſtory uſeful with reſpect ende 
morals, and always to make it ſubſervient to virtu uineſ 
and the glory of Religion. | their 

May it pleaſe Heaven, that I may acquit my{cl A B. 
worthily of this deſign, and, after the example of m m 
ever dear and venerable Maſter, in labouring for tie t! 
improvement of Youth, that I may labour alſo for m 
own ſanctification. | 7 


"FEY XVII 


r 


o F 


Y Mr. de B . perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Inſcriptions, and Belles Lettres. 


Nov. 14, 1741. 


HARLES ROLLIN, ſecond fon of Peter 
Rollin, a Maſter-cutler of Paris, was born 
there on the 3zoth of January 166e, and was 
ended, as well as his elder brother, for his father's 
uineſs, who had made both take up their freedoms 
their earlieſt youth. | 15 

A Benedictine, of the order called Whitemantles, 
um he had often heard ſay, or ſerved at, maſs, be- 
we their church was in his neighbourhood, was the 
who obſerved in him a great capacity for letters. 


merit: he ſpoke to her, and told her that it was 
olutely neceſſary to make him a Student. Her 
m opinion alſo ſuggeſted ſomething of the ſame 
nd to her; but reaſons ſtronger in appearance al- 
5s oppoſed it. She was become a widow, without 
I7 reſource on the ſide of fortune but carrying on 
t huſband's trade. Her children were the only ſup- 
It ſhe had, and ſhe. was not in a condition to be at 
pences to give any of them a different education. 
The good Monk, far from deſiſting, continued his 
lances ; and the principal obſtacle having been re- 
ved by obtaining a ſcholarſhip in the College f 
XVIII, the fate of young Rollin was decided in 
| conſe- 
b 6 
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nd in the publick Aſſembly of that Academy, 


tknew his mother, who in her way was a woman 
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Mr. Peletier had given orders, that they ſhould: 


R 


1 


ELOGIUM or Ma ROLL IN. 


conſequence, and from thenceforth he appeared in Wer 


quite different light, even in the eyes of his mother Mie 
She began by perceiving more wit and delicacy iii: 
his manner of addreſs and obedienee. She ſoon aft poſi 


vas ſenſible of the progreſs he made, which was talk t. 


of every where, and not without a kind of aſtoniii tt 
ment: and what undoubtedly was no leſs grateful il 8 
her, was to ſee the parents of his fellow-ſtudents Meu! 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth and rank, ſend or con n q 
themſelves to deſire, that ſhe would permit her ſon Me L. 


Paſs holidays with them, and be the companion 


their pleaſures as well as of their ſtudies. . 

At the head of theſe illuſtrious parents was tf d! 
Miniſter. Mr. le Peletier, whoſe two eldeſt ſons h er. 
found a formidable competitor in this new- come Md i 
Their father, who perfectly knew the advantages M 
emulation, was ſollicitous to increaſe it. When 


young ſcholar was Imperator, which frequently hi Nr 


pened, he ſent him the ſame preſent as he did to M 
ſons, and the latter loved him though their ria mn 
they carried him home with them in their coach; tie ! 
ſet him down at his mother's when he had buſine 
there, and waited for him: and one day obſerviſ u 
that he took the firſt place without ceremony, ſhe vill / 
going to reprimand him ſharply for want of go ö 
manners: but the Præceptor humbly anſwered, thi") t! 


rank in the claſs. 

This brief account of Mr. Rollin's progreſs in Mo 
ſtudies will ſuffice, and we the more willingly lull 
preſs other particulars of it, as with ſome little di 
rences, ſuch details are but too often introduced 10 
the Hiſtorical Elogies of the members of the Ao Ons he 
demy it is deprived of by death. But we cannot al 
pence with relating however, that when he ſtudi en t 
Rhetorick in. the College of Pleſſis under the com 
brated Mr. Herſan, who was ſtudious to excite | 
ardor of his pupils by honourable Epithets, that P 
feſſor ſaid publickly, that he did not know by V 


ways place themſelves in the coach according to ti tic 


in inſt; 


te Vol 
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vm to diſtinguiſh young Rollin ſufficiently, and that 
vas ſometimes tempted to denominate him Divixx. 


poſitions in verſe or proſe to his diſciple: Apply 
„to him,“ ſaid he; he will do it much better 
« than I.“ 7 1 ie e bh 
Some time after, a Miniſter, to whom nothing 
ould be refuſed, Mr. Louvois, engaged M. Herſan 
pquit the College of Pleſſis, to be with the Abbot 
&Louvois his ſon, of whole education he took great 
ze, and who gave great hopes of his proficiency. 
Mr. Rollin was then only in his twenty third year, 
ad ſo early was conſidered as worthy to ſucceed Mr. 
ferſan, He was the only one of a different opinion, 
nd it was not without doing violence to him, that it 
ws reſolved he ſhould be ſecond profeſſor, as Mr. 
erſan had been before he was advanced to the chair 
if Profeſſor of Rhetorick, which he alſo had ſome 
rears after him: and what compleated the entire con- 
hmity between them, was that Mr. Herſan who had 
tte ſurvivorſhip of a chair of eloquence in the College 
loyal, reſigned that alſo with the King's permiſſion in 
our of Mr. Rollin, 444 ore bas 
The neceſſity of compoſing tragedies for the diſtri- 
tion of prizes at the end of every year, was the 
wy thing that gave Mr. Rollin ſome difficulty. How- 


f the antient dramatick poets, he was convinced, 
ut ſuch repreſentations did not ſuit Colleges, where 
icy only made the maſters and ſcholars loſe precious 
Ime: and it was remembered on this occaſion, that 


e placed at his houſe by his ſons and the young per- 
Ins he had aſſociated with them in their ſtudies, Mr. 
Rollin was the only one, who could never be prevailed 
pon to act any part. A certain fund of ingenuous 
wodeſty, that attended him in every part of his cha- 
fader, prevented him from taking upon him only for 
n inſtant any ſtrange perſonage. 


Ye referred almoſt all thoſe who aſked him for com- 


ner ſenſible he was in other reſpects to the beauties ' 


Mr. le Pelletier having been deſirous, that ſome ſhould 
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Exerciſes upon the antient Greek and Latin Autho 


the firſt of theſe exerciſes; and the applauſes they 
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Excepting almoſt only this circumſtance, no p by 
feſſor exerciſed his functions in a more ſhining mai in 
ner. He often made Latin orations, in which he M ind 
lebrated the events of the times; as the firſt victond 
of the Dauphin, the taking of PhihpſBurgh, and vi att 
following campaigns. But the Greek language: Pre 
ways ſeemed to him to deſcrve the preference. A 

had began to be neglected in the Schools of the UM Pot 
verſity : he revived the ſtudy, and was the true t 
ſtorer of it. He very much regretted, that the e tai 
tom of diſputing in Greek had been diſcontinue dog. 
Mr. Boivin jun. had fet the laſt example of it: aer 
not having ſufficient authority to re-eſtabliſh it, Miva! 
introduced another ſtill more uſeful, that of publiMrres 


altre 
He choſe the youngeſt ſons of Mr. le Pelletier to 


ceived, excited an emulation in the . other Colleg 
which ſtill ſubſiſts. Mr. Rollin uſually augmen 
the luſtre of them by pieces of poetry, which he litiné 
dreſſed, ſometimes to thoſe who performed theſe Meg) 
erciſes, ſometimes to their parents; and many WW 
theſe pieces are printed. Mr. le Pelletier carefii e 4 
preſerved the original of that, which Mr. Rollin 
ſcribed to him upon the exerciſe of his ſons. 

compoſed three upon thoſe of the Abbot de Louvo 
and the third is remarkable for explaining clearly 
with inimitable graces the print of the famous The 


which the Marqueſs of Louvois his father made nune! 


dedicate to the King on his return from taking Moy": def 
With thefe talents were united an indefatigable ned! 
and ſuch a diſcernment of different geniuſſes, that of th 
inſtantly ſaw what they were capable of, and the Nhat 
thod to be uſed in their inſtruction. His capacitullay: 
checking impetuoſity, and exalting courage, in ſpaſ d at 
delicacy, and ſubduing indolence, enabled him ick di 
form abundance of learned men and excellent Pro Rollin 
ſors, and to give the Clergy, Bench, and even "in d 
feſſion of arms, perſons of great merit. The Mt nec 


mier Preſident M. Portail uſed ſometimes to tell! 
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by way of jeſt, that he had made him labour too hard : 
ind Mr. Rollin ſeriouſly replied ; “It becomes you 
ndeed to complain of that, Sir! It is that application 


Attorney General, and raiſed you to that of Premier 
Preſident : you are indebted to me for your fortune.“ 

After having been eight or ten years ſucceſſively 
profeſſor in the College of Pleſſis; Mr. Rollin quitted 
it, to devote himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of Hiſtory, 
raining of his publick functions only the chair of 
toquence in the Royal College, which he held how- 
wer only with the title of Survivorſhip, without any 
vantage : but he had an eſtate of about 6 or 700 


atremely rich. | : 

The Univerſity, that perceived their loſs in the re- 
at of Mr. Rollin, foon recalled him. He was 
joſen Rector or Principal at the end of 1694, and 
continued ſo two years, which was then a great 
iltinction. In this quality he twice pronounced the 
megyrick upon the King in the ſchools of the Sor- 
bonne, which the city had lately founded. Never 
ere Audiences more numerous and polite. Theſe 
o orations were conſidered as maſter-pieces ; and 
fectally the laſt, the ſubject of which was the eſta- 
ment of the Invalids. And however, as if that 
ect had not ſufficed the fertility of Mr. Rollin's 
ius, the ſame day he cauſed an ode upon the other 
maments of Paris to be diſtributed in the aſſembly. 
le deſcription of its gates alone as triumphal arches 
med in this poem a new panegyrick ſtill more wor- 
Ir of the Hero. 
What we find in the Memoirs of Mr. Amelot de 1 
buſſaye, in the article of precedencies, is to be 
ed at this time. He ſays there, © that at a pub- 
ick diſputation in Civil Law, the Principal Charles 
Nollin would never ſuffer the Archbiſhop of Sens 
fortin de la Hoguette) “ to take place of him.“ It 
wt necefary to add, that at all other times, and on 
Z 2 | every 


v buſineſs, which diſtinguiſhed you in the office of 


res a year (about 351. ſterling) and believed himſelf - 
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every other occaſion, he would never have diſputed 


tirely reſtore his liberty. The Cardinal de Noailles 
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place with any one. 1 
The end of Mr. Rollin's Rectorſhip did not en- 
engaged him to take upon him the direction of his ne 
hews ſtudies, who were at the College of Laon; 
and he applied himſelf to this with pleaſure, whe f 
Mr. Vittement, to whom the education of the childre q 
of France was given, earneſtly deſired to reſign hi 
Coadjutorſhip in the office of Principal of the Colleg 
of Beauvais to Mr. Rollin. The latter made gre; n 
difficulty to accept of it; and it appears from ſome offi .. 
the printed letters of the Abbe Duguet, that it was h ; 
who determined him to do ſo. : 


Ihe College of Beauvais, now ſo. flouriſhing, v. n 
then a kind of deſart, in which there were very fei 10 
ſcholars, and no diſcipline: and what ſeemed to ma te 
it impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh order and application ;.. 
in it, was its being united with another college of tie 
ſame nature. We ſhall not ſay in what manner M 1 
Rollin ſucceeded in placing it in honour, and to peo 
it almoſt beyond what it could contain. We may im wat 
gine juſtly, that all the talents were neceſſary will ,:- 

| himſelf requires in a good Principal, in his Treatiſe upd rea 
Study. It is common enough for great maſters! mec 
preſcribe the true duties of an office, only by repeating r 
without thinking of it, the manner in which themſeh vat 
have diſcharged them. . be. 
And accordingly nothing equalled the confiden ub 

people had in him. A rich man of the country, wi T] 

knew him only by reputation, brought his ſon to H ute; 

to be admitted to. board as a ſcholar in the college ¶ ad t 
Beauvais, not believing That would admit of any p t. 
ficulty. Mr. Rollin excuſed himſelf from receii |. | 
him, becauſe there was not an inch of room to {pa ... 

and to convince him of that, he carried him throu ih 
all the apartments. The father in deſpair did reatil 
expreſs himſelf by vain exclamations. I am com zelle 

ſaid he, © expreſsly to Paris; I ſhall ſet out to m frſt t. 
e row ; 1 ſhall ſend you my ſon with a bed. 1 H kg in 


6c nc 
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« yard, or in the cellar if you pleaſe: but he ſhall be 
« 1n your college, and from this moment I ſhall give 
« myſelf no farther pain about it.” He did as he ſaid. 
Mr. Rollin was reduced to admit the young man, and 
tolodge him in his own cloſer, till he could provide an 
uſual place for him. _ 
In 1712, he quitted the office of Principal of Beau- 
nis to reſume the firſt project of his ſtudies more at 
kiſure. He began by working upon Quintilian, upon 
whom he ſet a great value, and of whom he ſaw with 
pain too little uſe made. He retrenched all from him, 
that he judged ſuperfluous for forming orators, or 
improving the manners: .he explained his method and 
views in an elegant Preface : he added Summaries ſuf- 
fciently copious before the chapters: he accompanied 
the text with brief but curious notes; and the edi- 
7 appeared in two volumes in 12mo. the beginning 
of 1715. : | 

The Univerſity, to which he was alſo fo dear and 
b uſeful, in 1719 appointed him to ſpeak a ſolemn 
oration, by way of thanks, for the Free Inſtruction 
rich the King had lately inſtituted. The ſubject was 
great, and the ſublimity and pomp of expreſſions not 
equal to it: he ſpoke in it as a conſummate Maſ- 
tr of the order, choice, and taſte of ſtudies; and 
what he ſaid, made it ardently deſired, that he would 
EY give the world a compleat treatiſe upon that 
ubject. f 

The univerſity alſo judging, that their antient ſta- 
utes ſtood in need of ſome alterations in that reſpect, 
ad that no one was more capable of drawing them 
p than Mr. Rollin, elected him Principal again in 
1720, But particular circumſtances ſhortened this ſe- 
wnd Principalſhip ſo much, that the ſtatutes were no 
hnger thought of, and he had time to compoſe his 
treatiſe upon the manner of ſtudying and teaching the 
belles Lettres. He divided it into four volumes, the 
irlt two of which he publiſhed in, 149 20, and the two 
laſt in 1728, | . 5 | | 


Z 3 Encouraged 


« none but him : you may lodge him in the court- . 
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Encouraged by the ſucceſs of that work, he under. be 
took another of much greater extent, and which how. Pr 
ever was but a neceſſary ſequel of the former: this 
was the Antient Hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthagi. th 
nians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Perſians, l. 
Macedonians and Grecians. He was at firſt in hopes jen 
of bringing it within the compaſs of fix or ſeven vo-. 
lumes; but it led him on inſenſibly to the thirteenth, . 

They all appeared between the year 1730 and 1738; * 
and during the publication of the two laſt volume 
Mr. Rollin alſo publiſhed the firſt volume of the Ro » 
man Hiſtory, of which five have already appeared F 
aud the ſixth and ſeventh are printed off, and vag,“ 
only for the maps to be inſerted in them, The eighth q 
wn part of the ninth, are done; and come down a 
low as after the war with the Cimbri, which preceded 3 
the battle of Actium, where Mr. Rollin's deſign ended * 
only about ſeventy years. His illuſtrious pupils, won: 
he began to call his' maſters, cannot leave his work M 

imperfect in any reſpect. 2 

The publick will perhaps demand alſo of them th "7 
Latin orations of Mr. Rollin, becauſe none of the g 
are printed; and probably there is not one of then . 
that does not deſerve it, If it were incumbent upolll.. 5 
us to point out, in the order of time, all thoſe whicl Tu 
are come to our knowledge, or of which the remen =o 
brance has been more happily preſerved, there 1s 0 ©. 
amongſt the reſt which we ſhould not have forgot, A 
this is that, which he pronounced in 1501, two yea. - 
after his entrance into the College of Beauvais, up . 7 
the acceſſion of Philip V. to the Crown of Spain. bo of 
little more care has been taken of his poems. The Mon, 
were inſerted in 1727 in a ſelect miſcellany; and beſide Fach 
thoſe we have already mentioned, there are a g. alte 
number of equal ſpirit and beauty. If we were to hy 
cide the preference to any of them, his Latin tranſlationly. ain 
of Mr. Boileau's ode upon the taking of Namur woul u th 
not want voices. | ks Lat; 

There are alſo many Epigrams, which have alm "ſt 


all of them their ſingularity. For inſtance, it wou 
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je difficult to find any thing, that ſeems ſo well to 
prove the quality of PxophErs, commonly enough 


the firſt year of his Princjpalſhip, to the grandſon of 
Mr. Le Feletier, who was only in his ſixth year. He 


jerfity, ſuch a wax-candle as it is the cuſtom to preſent 
the Premier Preſidents ; and told him in writing, that 
te ſhould accuſtom himſelf to receiving that honour, 
that he ſhould eſpecially take care to make himſelf 
gorthy of it, becauſe that high office was a place which 
Themis herſelf aſſuredly allotted him, after ſhe ſhould 
have conferred it upon his Father. 


Te manet hæc ſedes : ſummum Themis ipſa Tribunal 
Vera cano, Patri deſtinat, inde tibi. 


Both were then very far from it ; however, the fa- 
ter was Premier Preſident twelve years after, and the 
ln is ſo now. In another Epigram Mr. Rollin makes 
; moſt ingenious alluſion to his firſt buſineſs. He 
nds a knife for a new-year's gift to one of his friends, 
ad tells him, that if this preſent ſeems to come rather 
tom Vulcan than the Muſes, he ought not to wonder 
t it; becauſe it was from the cave of the Cyclops 
lat he firſt ſet out towards Parnaſſus. 


krarately : Heud caſillabæ, addreſſed in 1691 to Father 
jouvency, upon his having lately publiſhed at Paris, 


s icholars, the ſame copy of verſes, which he had 
ubl:ſhed before at Caen in his own name on the tak- 


Ars, that made a great noiſe when it appeared; the 
Baiterwards found to have been done by Mr. Boivin 


f Saint Victor, is alſo Mr. Rollin's : and it is cer- 
un, that if his modeſty had permitted him to eſteem 
5 Latin works as much as they deſerved, that col- 
wn would very agreeably have concluded the new 

4 | edition 


Fir to poets, than that which he ſent in 1693, 


int him on Candlemaſs day, in the name of the Uni- 


Two other pieces of Mr. Rollin have been printed 
m the taking of Montmelian, in the name of one of 


vg of Maeſtrich in 1673. The ſecond is Santol.us Pæ- 
french tranſlation of which, aſcribed to Mr. Racine, 


por, Santeuil's Epitaph engraved in the Cloiſter 
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cedition of his treatiſe upon ſtudies and of his Antient 
Hiſtory. 
We have ſaid nothing of the ſucceſs his works have 
had, 'becauſe their fame is ſtill the ſubject every where 
as well in foreign countries as in France. The Duke 
of Cumberland and the Princeſſes his ſiſters had a] 
ways the firſt copies from the preſs ; they being de 
ſirous to read them as ſoon as poſſible, and who coul 
give the beſt account of them, The Prince ſaid, « 
& know not how it is in Mr. Rollin; reflections ever 
„ where elſe ſeem tedious, and I turn them over vit 
5 neglect; they charm me in his book, and I do nc 
<« Joſe a ſingle word of them.” 
The Queen their mother, a little before her deat 
intended to correſpond with him by letters, and h. 
cauſed the moſt obliging things in the' world to 
faid to him on that head. The letters of the Pring 
Royal, now King of Pruffia, highly graced this t 
bute of eſteem. But when he had the goodnek t 
notify his acceſſion to the throne to him, among 
other learned men of the firſt rank, Mr. Rollin ol 
ſerved to him, that for the future he ſhould have 
due regard to his high occupations ; and that havi 
no longer any counſels to take but of his own glo 
he would no longer have the honour to write to him, 
The example of Princes is of great force. A pd 
famous for his works, and ſtill more by his diſgrace 
the celebrated Rouſſeau, was alſo defirous of a corre 
pondence with Mr. Rollin. He wrote him ſeve 
letters : and inſcribed Epiſtles in verſe to him. M 
Rollin did not think he ought to decline a commer 
in which he was in hopes of introducing reflexio 
of Chriſtianity and Piety with ſucceſs. Happy 
 _ ginnings emboldened him to ſend the poet part 
the Abbe Duguet's works, and the poet in return i 
him his poems of the Amſterdam Edition, but wit 
out the ſupplement, at which he was afraid the 
vere morality of Mr. Rollin might take offence. rt till 
Jength he came himſelf to Paris as much as poll: WM! his y 
incocnito, He there ſaw Mr. Rollin almoſt every , 


nd would not ſet out on his return without reading 
ts will to him. In it he had diſowned in the ſtrong- 
terms thoſe immoral couplets, which were the firſt 
xcafion of his misfortunes, and perſiſted in aſcrib- 
ng them to the perſon he had at firſt charged with 
king their author. Mr. Rollin took him up ſhort in 
his place: he urged with warmth, that the evidence 
of his own conſcience ſufficed to acquit him to him- 
elk; but that having no equivalent ve for charg- 
ig any perſon whatſoever by name, he would at leaft 
rader himſelf guilty in effect of a raſh judgment, and 
xerhaps of an horrid calumny. The poet had _— 
preply ; and Mr. Rollin was extremely pleaſed witt 
bing made him ſtrike out that article. 
The King had' nominated him a Fellow of this Aca- 
my on its re-eſtabliſhment in 1701, and as he had 
wt had time to render the College of Beauvais fa- 
nous, that was little frequented before him, he did 
wt foreſee, that when it ſhould be fo, he would find 
imſelf engroſſed there by ſo many different cares, 
at he could no longer diſcharge the functions of a 
Member of the Academy at pleaſure. As ſoon as 
ke perceived this, he demanded to be ſuperannuated; 
much was granted him with all the diſtinction he de- 
krved ; and he was, however, no leſs a lover of our 
aerciſes. He came hither as often as poſſible, to 
e publick aſſemblies eſpecially ; not only, ſaid he, 
cauſe more things were read in it, from which he 
might reap advantage, but alſo becauſe it was a more 
epreſs homage on 5 fide. When he undertook his 
intent Hiſtory, he related the plan of it to the Aca- 
Emy; he aſked its permiſſion to make a free uſe of all 
bat might be for his purpoſe in our printed memoirs, 
ad to have recourſe to thoſe not yet in the preſs. At 
e ſame time he aſked the Chancellor to appoint him 
Cenſor of the academy, and that member happened 
obe one of his former pupils. And laſtly, it was 
ut till after we had received a copy of each volume 
his work, that the publick knew it was finiſhed : 
d when he cbuld not preſent it in perſon, he _— 
c 
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three or four days before his death. 


of his ſtile were therefore new and unexpected of 


and nothing great out of it. 
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the greateſt excuſes tO be made. The fifth Volume 0 
his Roman Hiſtory, which has lately appeared, y; 
brought me in that manner for the Academy on 


So many volumes publiſhed ſo ſoon after each othe 
fully demonſtrated with what facility Mr. Rollin com 
ſed. Nobody doubted it: it was well known, th; 
3 was by nature extremely laborious, and that h; 
zeal for the public good was the ſtrongeſt of motive 
with him. But during a very long time he had wr 
only in Latin, which ſeemed ſo much his natural la 
guage, that it was almoſt doubted whether he ha 
any other; and he was above ſixty years old when 
began to write in French, The elegance and puri 


jects: he ſeemed to have acquired them in an inſta 
only from the deſire of being more uſeful, T 
Academie Francoiſe itſelf has frequently teſtified thi 
But he thought ſo modeſtly of himſelf, that he al 
ways wondered he had ever become an author; an 
far from having taken any premium for his work 
of which the prodigious vent would have made t 
fortune of any other perſon, his ſole concern was, of 
giving them the Bookſeller, how he ſhould make hin 
amends, if they had not a ſufficient run. 

This manner of thinking extended to every thin 
that had any relation to him. Neat about his perſo 
more from habit and reaſon than from the leaſt pains 
he had the ſame furniture at his death, that he ha 
cauſed to be made when he entered the college 
Pleſſis as Profeſſor in 1683; and when retired int 
the remoteſt part of Paris, he lived in fo ſmall at 
houſe, that moſt of the ſtrangers, whom his reput: 
tion drew thither, would willingly have wrote on | 
door, as on that of Eraſmus, < Behold a little house 
<« that contains a great man.” His piety was warm 
tender and fincere : all that it becomes us to ſay 0 
it, is, that nothing ſeemed little to him in Religion 
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He died the 14th of September 1 5, at the 29% s 


of fourſcore years, ſeven months, and ſome days. 
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ft HIS book contains the hiſtory of Per- 
T ſeus King of Macedonia, from the 
thi 573d year of Rome, in which he aſ- 


nded the throne, to the 585th, when he was 
kd in triumph by Paulus Æmilius. 


er. 1 


n formed by Philip to tranſplant the Baſtarnæ into 
the country of the Dardanians, bordering upon Mace- 
oma. Ambaſſadors from Perſeus to the Romans. The 
latter confirm the treaty made with Philip his father. 
Cod beginning, and virtuous qualities of Perſeus, Am- 
baſedors from the Dardanians to Rome concerning the 
Boſtarnæ. Ambaſſadors from Perſeus to Carthage. 
Report of the Roman Ambaſſadors at their return from 
Macedonia. ZEumenes comes to Rome to exhort the Se- 
rate to the war with Perſeus. That Prince's Ambaſ- 
fadors ill received. That Prince ſuborus murtherers to 
tl! Fumenzs. The Senate, after having declared the 
eines of Perſeus, prepare for the war, and cauſe it ts 
le declared againſt him by Ambaſſadors. Gentias be- 
wes ſuſpefted by the Romans. Diſpe/ition of the king- 
ws and free ſtates, in reſpect to the Romans and Per- 
ſes in the war of Macedonia. War declared in form 

' againſt 
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againſt Perſeus. The levies are made with extra Wii 
nary application. Diſpute concerning the Centurin er 
Speech of an old Centurion to the People. Perſe bavi 
Ambaſſadors referred to the Conſul, who is ſoon 10 ere 
pair to Macedonia. Ambaſſadors from the Roman; Wi 
their allies. Interview of Perſeus and the Roman M be 
baſſaders. Truce granted Perſeus, in order to his ava 
ing new Ambaſſadors to Rome. Commotions in Bu 


 Almoft the whole province declares for the Roma 
Succours ſupplied by the Achaian league. The Rh 
dians fit out a conſiderable fleet ta join the Rona 
Embaſſies of Perſeus to Rhodes. Siratagem of the [ 
puties cenſured by the antient Senators. 'The Amb 
dors of Perſeus receive orders to quit Rome and Nah. 


IN the laſt ſection I ſtopt at the death of Phili 

whom his ſon Perſeus ſucceeded in the kingdom 
Macedonia, I afterwards, under different heads, unite 
all the various events, that occurred, during the ſpat 
of eleven years, with the reign of Perſeus, without an 
relation to it, to avoid being obliged frequently to 1 
terrupt the chain of aur hiftory, and for the ſake of f 
lating it all together in its order, which will render 
more clear and agreeable. 


A. R. 5. Q. FuLvivs. ve 
Ant. C. L. MANLIVus. 
179. | 


Liv.xl.;7, Philip's death happened very opportunely for de 
Oroſ. iv. ferring the war menaced by the Romane, and fe 
28 giving them time to prepare for it. That Prince ha 
formed a ſtrange deſign, and had began to put it! 
execution: this was to bring from the country of th 
Baſtarnæ, a nation either of the Gauls or Germans b 
origin, tranſplanted from near the mouths of th 
Boriſthenes, a conſiderable number of troops both 9 
infantry and cavalry. After they had paſſed the Da 
nube, he was to ſettle them in the country of the Dar 
danians, whom he determined entirely to extirpate 


becauſe as they were very near neighbours to Macedo 
ail 


— 
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ger favourable occaſions offered. The Baſtarnæ, 
king their wives and children in this new ſettlement, 


at ſpoils they were in hopes of making there. 
Whatever the ſucceſs might be, Philip expected great 


ſtarnz were overcome by the Romans, he ſhould 
ally conſole himſelf for their defeat, by being de- 
ered by their means from the dangerous neighbour- 
pod of the Dardamians : and if their irruption into 
lay ſucceeded, whilſt the Romans were employed in 
xpelling theſe new enemies, he ſhould have time to 
xcover all he had loſt in Greece. The Baſtarnz had 
ready began their march, and were conſiderably ad- 
nacedin it, when they received advice of Philip's death. 
This news, and various accidents, which befel them, 
kſpended the execution of their deſign: and many of 
hem entirely abandoned it, and returned home into 
their country. | 


won the throne, ſent Ambaſſadors to the Romans 


lance they had made with his father, and that the Se- 
ute ſhould acknowledge him King. He only ſought 
bo gain time. | i 


M. Junivs BRurus. 
„ A. MAxLIVS VuLso. 


| adors arrived at Rome. The Romans did nat at- 
ect that Prince. They diſtruſted him, and did not 
doubt but upon the firſt favourable occaſion, and 
when he was ſufficiently ſtrong, that he would pro- 
cerd to the rupture, for which his father had made 
preparations during ſo many years, though he had 
nduſtriouſly concealed his deſign. However, to 
void the reproach of having ſought occaſion of a 

8. breach 


, they did not fail to make irruptions into it, when- 4; — 523. 
179. 


jere to go to Italy to inrich themtelves with the 


dyantages from it. If it ſhould happen, that the 


v demand, that they would renew with him the al- 


It was under theſe Conſuls that Perſeus's Ambaſ- 
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Perſeus, with the view of eſtabliſhing himſelf better Liv. l. gt. 


A. R. 874. 
Ant. C. 


178. 
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A. R. 574- breach during peace, they granted him all he 


CORNELIUS, PETILIUS, Conſuls. 


A. manded. , e # 
Perſeus believing his power firmly eſtabliſhed H 
the renewal of the treaty, applied himſelf ſolely Iba 
conciliating friends amongſt the Greeks. With tor 
view, he recalled into Macedonia all thoſe who h ep 
. quitted it, either to avoid paying their debts, or hi: 
been baniſhed by ſentence of the judges. He eauſi am 

the edicts to this effect to be fixed up in the ſeye 

cities of Greece, by which they were promiſed n 

only impunity, but the reſtitution of their eſtat 

with the profits of them from the time each had wi 
drawn. He alſo remitted to all thoſe who were aq 1! 
ally in his dominions all that they. were indebted lia. 
the revenue, and he ſet all ſuch at liberty as were c the 
fined in the priſons for affairs of State. By this ina ad 
gence, he gained the confidence of infinite numbe(alcd 
acquired the affection of all the Greeks, and filly 1 
them with the moſt grateful hopes. Beſides wh eri 
his whole conduct, and all his attributes, ſeemed Miles 
denote him a Prince worthy of reigning. His ſatu: c 
was advantageous, his phyſiognomy noble and et 
gaging; and as he was in the vigour of life, he ine 
capable of ſuſtaining both the fatigues of war, and lige. 
weight of application and government. With tt 
this he did not abandon himſelf to thoſe exceſſes e 
debauchery and licentiouſneſs, by which his fat ie 
had fo often diſhonoured himſelf. By theſe good ed 
pearances in the beginning of his reign, this Pu era 
gave hopes, to which it were to be wiſhed the end of ter. 
had anſwered. | + | 8 
A. R. 556. CN. CoRNELIuS Scipio HisPALUS. Q 
Ant. QC. | 

176, Q. PeTILIus SPURINUS. bh 

| e 
Polyb. Part of the Baſtarnæ, of whom we have ſpoken Her he 
Legat. 63+ fore, had purſued their route, and were actually um hi 


war with the Dardanians. The latter ſent Ambi 
dors to Rome, to inform the Senate, „ That tht 
province was over- run by ſwarms of Barbarians of 
Sant 


— 
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nick ſtature and extraordinary valour, with whom A. R. 576» 
belles had made a treaty of alliance. That they — 
prehended that Prince more than the Baſtarnæ. | 
That they were come. to implore the aid of the Com- 
nonwealth againſt ſuch enemies.” The Senate ſent 
ſeputies into the country, with A. Poſtumius at the 
ad of them, to enquire into the foundation of theie 
omplaints. 


P. Mee | _ Aw» 


; | Ant. C. 
M. ZAmiLivs Leepipus II. 37 5 


Theſe Deputies having found the affair, as the Dar- 
knians had related it, made their report accordingly 
pthe Senate. Perſeus excuſed himſelf by his Am- 
uſadors, and affirmed, that it was not he, who had 
alled in thoſe Barbarians, and that he had not had 
ny ſhare in their enterprize. The Senate, without 
tering any farther into the matter, contented them- 
res with ordering him to be told, that he ſhould 
tke care 1nviolably to obſerve the conditions of the 
raty made with the Romans. The Baſtarne, after 
wing had ſome firſt advantages, were at length 
bliced, at leaſt the greateſt part of them, to return 
to their own country. It is ſaid, that having found Oe I), 
e Danube froze over, in their attempt to paſs it, 
e ice gave way, and almoſt all of them were ſwal- 

med up by the river. This fact, which has no 
er authority but that of Oroſius, perhaps requires a 


rin 
dot eetter. 
Sp. PosSTUMIUs AL BINus. | A. R. 578. 
| Ant. C. 
Q. Mvctus Sc vol A. | I74. 


The Ambaſſadors ſent by the Romans into Africa, Liv. xli. 

er having conferred with King Maſiniſſa, and gone 22. 

Im his Court to Carthage, teturned to Rome. They 

a been much better informed by that Prince of what 

led at Carthage, than by the Carthaginians them- 

res, However, notwithſtanding all the diſguiſe 
„„ with 


352 POPILIUS, RELIUS, Conſuls. 
A 578. with which they had been treated, they had diſcovere 
"AI with certainty, that Ambaſſadors from Perſeus had I!. 

| been there, and that the Senate of Carthage had give 
them audience in the night in the temple of Æſculapius 
Maſiniſſa had beſides aſſured them, that the Carthagi 
nians, on their part had ſent ſome to Macedonia, and ape 
the Carthaginians but faintly denied it, It was judge d 
proper to ſend Deputies into Macedonia, to haye WI"! 
watchful eye over the King's conduſt. 


A.R. 579. L. PosTumivs ALBiNnus. . fan 

me M. PoriLius Lanas. e . 
Liv. xlii. Theſe Ambaſſadors on their return reported, tha 
ow they could not have acceſs to the King, who had a 

ways kept at a diſtance, under falſe pretexts either ¶ ¶ on 

indiſpoſition or abſence. That for the reſt it plain p! 

appeared to them, that every thing was preparing fo . 

war, and that it ought to be expected every day. A 

cordingly, diſpoſitions were made for it at Rome, wh er 

began by religious ceremonies, that amongſt the Re x 

mans, always preceded declarations of war; that is, Hul 

explation of prodigies, and different ſacrifices offere dh 

to the Gods. ME f Ky 

; n 

gr 21 E. Por ir ros LxNAS. | A 

172. P. ALivs Licus. 5 . at b 

Liv. xlii Under theſe Conſuls, who were both Plebeian e. 

+* 13: Eumenes King of Pergamus came to Rome. Pay 


was received with all poſſible marks of diſtin 
He declared, that beſides his deſire to come 
Rome to pay his homage to the Gods and men, 
whom he owed a powerful and glorious eſtabliſhmet 
that left him nothing to wiſh, he had expreſsly unde 
taken this voyage to apprize the Senate, to be upc 
their guard againſt the enterprizes of Perſeus. Ti 
that Prince had inherited his father Philip's hatte 
for the Romans, as well as his crown; and that! 
neglected no preparations for a war, which was in pF 
manner deſcended to him by right of 1 01 


POPILIUS, ZLIUS, Conſuls. 


lim with numerous troops in very good condition: 
that he had a rich and powerful kingdom: that him- 
bf was in the flower of life, full of ardor for military 
upeditions, to which he had been enured in the ſight, 


punſt his neighbours. That he was highly conſidered 
the cities of Greece and Aſia, without its being eaſy 
May by what kind of deſert he had acquired ſuch cre- 
it, except it was by his enmity. for the Romans. 
hat the moſt powerful Kings ſought his alliance. 
That he had eſpouſed the daughter of Seleucus, and 
men Pruſias his ſiſter in marriage. That he had 
bonn how to attach the Bœotians, a very warlike 
ple, whom his father could never bring over to his 


duals well affected to the Romans, he would actually 
mere-eſtabliſhed commerce with the Achaian league. 


olians had applied for aid. That, ſupported by 
ch powerful allies, he was beſides making ſuch pre- 
nations for war, as enabled him to diſpenſe with fo- 
en aſſiſtance. That he had thirty thouſand foot, 
| thouſand horſe, with ' proviſions for ten years. 
lat beſides the immenſe revenues that he annually 
eyed from the mines, he had enough in his coffers 
pay ten thouſand foreign troops for the like number 
leurs, without including the national forces. That 
had laid up in his magazines ſufficient arms for 
r ſuch armies as he had actually on foot; and that 
leh Macedonia ſhould not be in a condition to 
Dy him with troops, he had Thrace at his devo- 
; Which was an inexhauſtible nurſery of men.” 
Menes added, That he advanced nothing on this 
Won upon mere conjecture, but from his certain 
Wedge of facts from exact informations. For the 
ras i fd he in concluding, after having acquitted” 
f if of a duty, in which I was bound by my regard 
Sratitude for the Roman People, and having, if 
ol. V. 1 I may 


ad under the conduct of his father, and in which he 
ud been much exerciſed fince by various expeditions 


ret; and that but for the oppoſition of ſome indi- 


at it was to Perſeus, and not the Romans, that the 
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That the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, f. r ere A Seo. 


3 


» ©: - 
ws | 
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A. R. 580. I may be allowed to uſe the expreſſion, diſcharp 


172. 


as ſuit the glory of your empire, and the ſafety 


& 
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my conſcience; it only remains for me to pray i 
Gods to inſpire you with ſuch thoughts and deſig 


your friends and allies, whoſe fate is attached 
ours.” WIE rw | 35 | 
6 The Senators were much affected with this « 
courſe. For the reſt, what had paſled in the Sena 
was not known, except that King Eumenes had ſpo 
in it, and nothing tranſpired abroad; fuch inviolal 
ſecrecy was obſerved. by that wiſe body, which ce 
ſiſted of no leſs than three hundred perſons. It 
not till after the war was terminated, that the diſco 
of that Prince, and the anſwer given him, were 


t vi 
vulged. A great, extraordinary, and almoſt in zum 
dible example of diſcretion and wiſdom. Hor 

Some days after audience was given the Ambaſ t v. 
dors of Perſeus. They found the Senate highly le : 
Judiced againſt their maſter, and they ſcarce vou ac! 


ſafed to hear them, Harpalus, the chief of thee 
baſſy, gave ſtill greater offence by the haughtinels 
his diſcourſe: He ſaid, that Perſeus deſired to 
believed upon his own word, when he declared he 2 
neither ſaid or done any thing that could give ea 
to conſider him as an enemy. That for the rel, 
he perceived, that pretexts for a war were ou 
againſt him, he ſhould know how to defend him 
with courage. That the fortune of arms is alu 
hazardous, and the event of war uncertain.” 
The cities of Greece and Aſia, in pain for the 
fects which theſe embaſſies might produce at Ro 
had alſo ſent Deputies thither under different | 
texts ; the Rhodians eſpecially, who apprehend 
that Eumenes might have given them a place in 
accuſations againſt Perſeus; and they were not f 
taken. In an audience granted them, they inveig 
violently againſt Eumenes, reproaching him with 
ing made Lycia take arms againſt them, and that 
had made himſelf more inſupportable to Aſa fe 
Antiochus himſelf. This diſcourſe pleaſed the 4 


fic 
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filiked by the Senate, and had no other effect, than 


their conſideration for Eumenes by this kind of con- 
piracy which his attachment for the Romans drew 


ours and great preſents. | 


kit the Romans in a diſpoſition not long to delay 
making war upon him. The King was not in pain 
won that head, believing himſelf in a condition, 
ith the great preparations he had made, to ſuſtain 
th ſucceſs. But he was moſt incenſed againſt 
Eumenes, whom he ſuſpected to have given Rome 
nformation of all his moſt ſecret” meaſures; and 
t was againſt him, that he began to act, not by 
the method of arms, but by that of the vileſt 
tachery, He ordered Evander of Crete, the Ge- 
eral of his auxiliary troops, and three Macedonians, 
dom he had before employed on the like occaſions, 


med that he was preparing for a journey to Del- 
plu, The aſſaſſins ſeeing him in a very narrow de- 
Ile in the midſt of mountains, rolled down two great 
ones upon him from the eminence where they had 
Faced themſelves, and poured a great many ſmaller 
pon him, like hail, with which they intended to de- 
0 him, after which they withdrew, leaving him for 


In, and almoſt without life, was a little come to 
nſelf, his officers carried him bathed in his blood to 
mach, and from thence to the iſland of Ægina, 
ere no pains were ſpared to cure his wounds : and 
lien he was ſo well as to bear the ſea, he returned to 
rgamus. A woman, at whoſe houſe the aſſaſſins 
d lodged at Delphi, was carried to Rome, and diſ- 
need the whole villany to the Senate. They were 
lormed at the ſame time of a no leſs odious deſign 


1 Gene- 


o render the Rhodians ſuſpected, and to augment 


upon him. They diſmiſſed him with the higheſt ho- 


b aſſaſſinate that Prince. Perſeus had been ap- 


ad, When the King, who was long without mo- 


med by Perſeus : this was to poiſon the Roman 


335 


ticks, who ſecretly favoured Perſeus ; but was greatly n 


172. 


Harpalus having returned to Macedonia with all Liv, ali. 


wſible diligence, reported to Perſeus, ' that he had 15. 


* TY wy * 
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AR ape. Generals and Ambaſſadors, who lodged together 
ge 2 Brinduſium in the houſe. of the principal citizen 
7Y that place named L. Rammws. The King of Mace 
4 donia had endeavoured to engage this Rammius t 
do him ſo criminal a ſervice. But Rammius abbo 
ring fo black a deſign, informed the Romans of it. 
Liv. xlii. The Senate, after being informed of ſuch hort 
_ fas, deliberated no lager whether it was neceſſa 

| r 


to declare war againſt a Prince, who employed poi 
and aſſaſſination to rid himſelf of his enemies. Til” 
reſt of this year was paſſed in making the neceſſa dt 
preparations for the ſucceſs of this important ente 5 

l at 


prize. They began by ſending Ambaſfadors- to Pe 
ſeus with the complaints of the Commonwealth, 2 
to demand ſatisfaction of him. Seeing that they coul lac 
not obtain audience dnring many days, they ſet 0 | 
to return for Rome. The King cauſed them to 
recalled. They repreſented to Sag that by the treat Kala 
concluded with Philip his father, and ſince rene 
with himſelf, it was ſtipulated in expreſs terms, th 
he ſhould neither make war out of his kingdom, ut 
attack the allies of the Roman People. They afte 
wards enumerated all his contraventions to this trea 
and demanded that he ſhould reſtore to the allies I. 
he had taken from them by force. The King repie ref 
only with paſſion and reproaches, complaining of tl mt 
avidity and pride of the Romans, who treated Kin 
with inſupportable haughtineſs, and believed they hi 
a right to give them the law like ſlaves. The A 
baſſadors inſiſting upon a poſitive anſwer, he reterte 
them to the next day, when he would deliver it 
writing. It was, That the treaty concluded v. 
his father did not regard him. That if he had a 
cepted it, it was not becauſe he approved it, but © 
cauſe he could not do otherwiſe, not being well eſt 
bliſhed upon his throne. That if the Romans wou game 
conſider of a new treaty, and propoſe reaſonable co 
ditions, he would deliberate upon what he ſhould dc 
The King, after having delivered them this vritin 
retired abruptly. The Ambaſſadors declared to! 


11 


| We -- "x 
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tat the Roman People renounced his alliance and A. K. 586. 
nity. He returned full of wrath, and in a menac- 7 

ng tone told them, they had to quit his kingdom 1 
hin three: days. On their return to Rome, they 5 
ve an account of all that had paſſed in their em- 


0 a/; and added, they had obſerved in all the cities * 
„ Macedonia through which they paſſed, that great 

% reparations were making for waer. 

be report of the Deputies from Iſſa, who came Liv. ali. 


i that time to the Senate, gave reaſon to fear alſo, * 27. 
tar Gentius, King of the HIyrians, would declare 
nent Rome, For, after having complained, that 

tat Prince had ravaged their lands, they added, 
That he lived in a ſtrict union with the King of 
Macedonia : that they were both preparing to make | | 
nur with the Romans; and that the IIlyrians, who 
re come to Rome with the ſeeming quality of Am- 
kfadors, were in reality only ſpies ſent by Gentius, 
þ obſerve what paſſed there.” The Illyrians were 
Rt for: and as their anſwer confirmed this ſuſpicion, 
ey were diſmiſſed, and the Senate appointed Depu- 
to go and complain in their name of the griev- 
nes, with which the allies charged Gentius. 
At the ſame time it was reſolved to begin the war in 
neſt with Perſeus : and till greater forces could be 9 
© nbled and ſet out under the command of a Conſul, | 
Kind" Fræter Cn. Sicinius was ſent into Macedonia with 


yh ne ſea and land troops, ſufficient to keep the King 
| alarm, and to open the enterprize. 

| P. Licinrus CRassvs. A. R. 581, 
| f f a Ant. GC 
| will © Cassrus Lonocius. | 171. 


all the Kings and States both of Europe and Aſia Liv. ui. 
their eyes turned upon the two potent nations, 9 3% 
t were upon the point of entering into a war. : 
Lumenes was actuated by an ancient hatred for 

=. and ſtill more by the atrocious attempt 
ric —— againſt his perſon in his journey to 


92413 Pru- 


A. R. 37. Pruſias, King of Bithynia, had reſolved to rema 
t. C. neuter, and to wait the event. He flattered himſelf 
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that the Romans would not inſiſt upon his taking arm 


F . . — ( 

in their favour againſt his wife's brother z and he w. 
in hopes, if Perkgs were victorious, that that Princ * 
would eaſily ſuffer himſelf to be ſwayed by the intreati * 
of his ſiſter. W * 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, beſides having pre 10 
miſed the Romans aid, inviolably adhered, both in wi f 
and peace, to the ſide eſpouſed by Eumenes, after h * 
had contracted affinity with him, by giving him h 8 

daughter in marriage. 1 . 

Antiochus ing B thoughts of poſſeſſing himſ 1 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakneſs. of the min B 
King, and the indolence and cowardice of his gual ＋ 
dians. He imagined, that he had found a playſi a 
pretext for making war upon that Prince, by diſputi me 
Cœlo- Syria with him, and flattered himſelf, that t * 
Romans, employed in the war of Macedonia, wou 90 
not be any obſtacle to his ambitious deſigns. In i 1 
mean time he had offered the Senate, by his Ambaſl 4 
dors, all his forces for the ſervice of the Commo = 
wealth; and he had repeated the ſame promiſe to 10 
Ambaſſadors Rome had ſent to him. Ly oy 
Ptolomy, through the weakneſs of his age, was n dul 
in a condition to diſpoſe of himſelf. His guardi * 
Prepared for the war with Antiochus, to ſecure t he 
poffeſnon of Cœlo- Syria, and promiſed the Rom: Th 
every thing for the war of Macedonia, a... 
Maſiniſſa aided the Romans with corn,” troops, a he b⸗ 
clephants; and intended to ſend his fon Maſſage Abe 
to this war. His plan and political views, accordi lor 
to the different events, which this war might ha! "i 
were as follows. Maſiniſſa was deſirous to run WF. v. 
power of the Carthaginians. If the Romans were "a 
torious, his deſign was to remain in the tate he th At 
was without going further, becauſe the Romans wo Ty 
never ſuffer him to reduee the Carthaginians to 4 "ay 
mities. If, on the contrary, the Roman power, wil maſter 


alone, through policy, prevented him from extend! 
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of all Africa. n 

Gentius, King of Illyricum, had only rendered him- 
r more ſuſpected by the Romans, without knowing 
tmever which ſide to take; and it ſeemed as if this 


concerted deſign, to determine him to eſpouſe either 
the one or the other. | | 

And laſtly, Cotys of Thrace, King of the Odryſæ, 
ud declared openly for the Macedonians. | 

Such was the diſpoſitions of the Kings in reſpect to 
he war between Perſeus and the Romans. I 

As to what regards the Free States and cities, the 
multitude almoſt every where, who. uſually take 
the worſt ſide, inclined to that of the King and the Ma- 
edonians. The opinions of the principal citizens of 
thoſe States and cities were in a manner divided into 
tiree claſſes. | | 

Some ſo ſervilely gave into the Roman fide, that 
hey loſt all credit and authority with their fellow ci- 
mens, in effect of fo blind a devotion and ſo avowed 
apartiality : and of theſe, few were ſwayed by the 
uſtice of the Roman government; the major part re- 
arded only their own intereſt; convinced that they 
hould be conſidered, and have credit in their cities 


de Romans. | 

The ſecond claſs was of thoſe, who were abſolutely 
(voted to the King: ſome, becauſe their debts and 
tte bad ſtate of their affairs made them deſire change, 
ut believing it poſſible to ſubſiſt without ſome revo- 


pndneſs for noiſe and oſtentation, determined them to 


our of Perſeus. - 


maſter, would have preferred the Romans to the 
Aa 4 King : 


i conqueſts, and which then ſupported Carthage, A, R. 35. 
hould be worſted, he aſſured himſelf of the conqueſt 2 7 © 


would be the occaſion, rather than a fixed plan and 


ay in proportion to the ſervices they ſhould render 


hon; others, becauſe their natural vanity, and 
Ide with the multitude, who had openly * declared in 
A third claſs, and this was the moſt prudent and 


Jicious, if it had been abſolutely neceſſary to take 
ether fide, and they had been at liberty to chuſe their 


— 
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King: but they deſired ſtill much rather, if that had 


A. R. 581 
Ant. C. 
171. 


ſafety, the battles and dangers of thoſe Who ha 


Liv. xlii. 
30, 31. 


was to command in this war, was allowed to incor 


Soldiers he ſhould think fit to chuſe, to fifty years 
of age. And laſtly, the People, in conſequence ol 


tions were highly advantageous to the legions intendec 
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been poſſible, that neither of the two powers ſhoule 
much augment their ſtrength by the reduction of the 
other, and that retaining a kind of equality and ba 
lance, they ſhould continue at peace with each other ; 
becauſe in that caſe one of the two taking the weak 
States under its protection, which the other might be 
for oppreſſing, would render their condition muc 
more tranquil and ſecure. In this kind of indeter: 
minate neutrality, they conſidered, as from a place of 


Joined either with the one or the other. We ſhall ſec 
after the war is terminated, that they were much miſ 
taken in believing themſelves ſafe by this conduct. 

The Romans, after having diſcharged, according 
to their laudable cuſtom, all the duties of religion, of 


fered public prayers and ſacrifices to the Gods; anc 1 
made vows to them for the ſucceſs of the enterpriz di 
for which they had been ſo long preparing, declare? cc 
war in form againſt Perſeus King of Macedonia, if heli: 
did not make immediate ſatisfaction in reſpect to dif i d 
ferent grievances, which had already been inſiſted uponliiiro! 
more than once. The levies were made with mor ig 


care than ever. The two legions which were to ſerve 
in Macedonia, conſiſted each of fix thouſand foot andre, 
three hundred horſe, whereas the ordinary legions wereitu!t 
only of five thouſand two hundred foot: the numbet 
of horſe was always the ſame. The Conſul alſo, whe 


porate into his army all the veteran Centurions and n 


a decree of the Senate, ordained, that the legiona fert 
Tribunes ſhould be choſen this year, not by the ſuf 
frages of the citizens, according to the uſual cuſtom 0 
but by the Conſuls and Prætors. All theſe precau 


for Macedonia, and ſhewed how important this wal 
was deemed. | 
bin th 


The 


+. 
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The Conſuls having drawn lots, Macedonia fell A, R. 585. 


CO ˙» — N es i - — 


ud e Licinius, and Caſſius his Collegue remained in wee 

RS 10. e Bo ns 8 
What had lately been decreed in reſpect to the Cen- Liv. xu. 

er i crions gave , occaſion. for a conſiderable diſpute. I 3*—35- ; 


cal ve oblerved elſewhere, that there were two Centu- 
t bei is, and conſequently two Centurions in each maniple. 
chill ne who commanded the firſt century of the firſt ma- 
ter ciple of the F Triaru, was the moſt conſiderable of 
e oY il the Centurions, and was admitted to the councils 
of war with the principal officers. The other Centu- 
ons, or Captains, were alſo diſtinguiſhed by the rank 
their companies, in the different orders of the legion: 
| ad the firſt Captains of the Haſtati and Principes 
ding ere good poſts. They roſe from an inferior to a ſu- 
veror rank, not only by ſeniority but merit. 
This diſtinction of ranks and poſts of honour, 
zich was beſtowed only on valour and real ſervices, 
are caoned an incredible emulation amongſt the troops, 
| hat kept every thing in exerciſe and order, A private 
di der became a Centurion, and riſing afterwards 
pon tirough all the different ranks, was capable of advanc- 
more ag himſelf to the principal poſts. This view, this 
ſervaWione, ſuſtained them in the midſt of the rudeſt fati- 
mes, animated them, prevented them for committing 
aults or diſguſting the ſervice, and carried them on to 
mbeiiic greateſt actions of valour. And this is the manner 
i forming 1nvincible troops. | 7. 
cor Hitherto we have ſeen no example amongſt the Ro- 
; anon officers.of piquing themſelves upon always retain- 
the rank to which they had once been raiſed. On 
e Mi: contrary it is manifeſt, that they rolled between 
dar ierent poſts, ſometimes ſuperior, ſometimes inferior, 
> ſul the General's diſcretion z every one thinking him- 
ſromWlf honoured in ſerving his country in any rank what- 
ecau-Wver. A niceneſs in this point of honour ſhewed it- 
lf for the firſt time on the preſent occaſion. Whilſt 


"y 
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Ide Haſtati, Principes and Triarii were three bodies of troops 
' vhich each legion was compoſed, and which in battle, were drawn 
m three lines. | 

the 


7 


|. Ha 
AR. $31. the Conſul Licinius, whom the Senate had impowered 


171. to recal into the ſervice as many of the veteran Centu 


Primipili, refuſed to ſerve, except in the ſame ran 


and that it was contrary to the right which he had | 


as he could, and that no one ſhould be exempt fro 


tenſion of the Centurions.”* He concluded with d 
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rions and Soldiers, as he ſhould think fit, of the num 
ber of thoſe under fifty years of age, was intent u 
this choice, twenty-three Centurions, who had beef 


they had held in preceding campaigns. | 
The affair was brought before the Tribunes of th 
People. M. Popillius, who had been Conſul tw 
years before, taking upon him to ſpeak in favour « 
the Centurions, repreſented, * that thoſe veteran of 
ficers, beſides having ſerved their full term of years 
(Emeriti) were worn out with age, and the fatigue 
they had undergone during a great number of ye: 
That, however, they were ready to devote the reſt 
their lives to the Commonwealth, provided their co 
dition was not worſe than it had been, nor their ran 
inferior to that they had held in their laſt ſervice 
The Conſul repreſented on his ſide, That the Cer 


turions had no pretence for making ſuch a deman . th 


his office to diſtribute the poſts of honour accord; 
to merit; and as a proof of this, he cauſed a dec 
of the Senate to be read, which ordained, that 
ſhould liſt as great a number of the veteran Centurio 


the ſervice, except he was above fifty years of age: 
decree, which did not ſay one word of the new p 


firing the Tribunes of the People, „ not to interru 
the legionary Tribunes in the levies they were 
make; and not to oppoſe the Conſul, when 
ſhould aſſign each officer the rank and employme 
in which he ſhould judge him moſt fit to ſerve the Co 
monwealth.” _ 5 5 75 . 
After the Conſul had ſpoke, Spurius Liguſtin 
one of the Centurions, who had implored the aid 
the Tribunes of the People, deſired permiſſion of 
Conſul and thoſe Tribunes to ſpeak his ſenſe to 
People ; which being granted, he ſaid as folloy 
Roma 
6 
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Romans, Tam called Sp. Liguſtinus. I am of the 
« Tribe Cruſtumina, of the country of the Sabines 
« My father left me an acre of land, and a ſmall cot- 
« tage, where I was born, and brought up; and 
« where I now live. As ſoon as I was of age to marry, 
he gave me his brother's daughter for my wife. She 
brought me no portion but liberty, chaſtity, and a 
« fecundity that would ſuit the greateſt houſes. We 
« have ſix ſons, and two daughters, both married, Of 
my fix ſons, four have taken the robe of manhood, 
( taga virilis) and the two others ſtill wear the“ Præ- 


'ed 


= | 
jt 3 


IN « texta. I began to bear arms in the Conſulſhip of 
20 P. Sulpicius and C. Aurelius. I ſerved two years 
« a5 a private ſoldier, in the army ſent into Macedo- 


nia againſt King Philip. The third year, T. Quin- 
« tus Flamininus, to reward me for my courage, 
rag made me captain of the century in the laſt maniple 
« of the Haſtati. I afterwards ſerved as a Voluntier 
ein Spain under the Conſul M. Porcius Cato; and 
"MMF" that General, who is ſo good a judge of merit, 
« deemed me worthy of being placed at the head of 
« the firſt maniple of the Haſtati, I again became a 
private Voluntier in the army ſent againſt Antiochus 
and the ZEtolians : and it was in this war, that 
Manius Acilius made me firſt Centurion of the firſt 
* maniple of the Principes. I have ſince made ſe- 


58 vera! 3 and in no great number of years 
have been four times Primipilus, and I have been 
* * rewarded four and thirty times by the Generals. I 


have received ſix + Civic crowns. I have ſerved 
* two and twenty eampaigns, and am above fifty years 
od. Though I had not ſerved out my term of 


0 years in the field, though my age did not give me 
Ci ny diſcharge, being capable of ſubſtituting four of 
und m. ſons in my ſtead, I ſhould well deſerve to be 
oy exempted from the neceſlity of ſerving. But in all 


Prætexta. A robe bordered with ri which children wore 
0 the age of ſeventeen, when they took the Toga virilis. 

lo . Theſe were crowns of oak- leaves, given for ſaving a citizens 
bottle. : 265 


omal | e * that 


R. 5 „ that, I have ſaid, I have no view but to ſher th 


| 
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Aut. C. « juſtice of my cauſe. For the reſt, as long as thoſe Wil *" 
271. & who make the levies, ſhall judge me in a condition 1 
e to bear arms, I ſhall not refuſe the ſervice. Tin 

< legionary Tribunes ſhall place me in what rank they” 
think fit; that is their part: mine is ſo to act, th . : 


no one may be ranked above me for courage, a [ 
« ſtill retain; that, and do not fear to call for witneſſe 
« of it on this occaſion, as well the Generals, under 


„ whom I have ſerved, as all my fellow ſoldiers. A 
« to you, Centurions, who are in the ſame cauſe with 2 


* myſelf, though you as well as I have implored 

&« aid of the Tribunes of the People, as however dur. 
<« ing your youth you never oppoſed the authority of 
« the Magiſtrates and Senate, I ſhould think that i 
* were conſiſtent at your years to ſhew yourſelves obe- 
ce dient to, the Senate and Conſuls, and to think any 
* poſt honourable, that will enable you to render tho 
Commonwealth ſervice.” „ 
When Liguſtinus had done ſpeaking, the Conſul, 
after having given him the higheſt praiſes. before the 
People, quitted the Aſſembly, and carried him into 
the Senate. Publick thanks were there given him in 
the name of that auguſt Body, and the legionary Tri- 
bunes, as a mark and reward of his valour and zeal, 
appointed him Primipilus, that is to ſay, the poſt of 


firſt Centurion in the. firſt legion. The reſt of the * 
Centurions, following his example, deſiſted from their. 
appeal, and made no farther difficulty to obey, c 


Nothing gives us a more juſt idea of the Roman 
2 than facts of this kind. What a fund of good 
ſenſe, equity, and even greatneſs of mind, appear in * 
this ſoldier? He ſpeaks of his poverty without ſhame, 
and c © his glorious ſervices without vanity. He is not 
tenacious improperly of a falſe point of honour. He 
modeſtly aſſerts his rights, and gives them up. He Bi 
teaches all ages not to diſpute againſt their country, 
and to make their private intereſts give place to the 
publick good; and he is ſo happy as to bring over all 


thoſe into his ſentiments, who were in the ſame — 
| Wl 


\ 
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with himſelf, and had joined him. Of what force is ARS i. 
umple! One well-diſpoſed and wiſe perſon is ſome- 771 
imes all that is wanting, to bring over many to the ſide 

f reaſon. 6 t . FRY een 
about the time of which we are ſpeaking, arrived Liv. xlix. 
ambaſſadors from Perſeus, who faid, that their 36. 
maſter was much aſtoniſhed that troops had 'been ſent 
o Macedonia; and that he was ready to give the 
Knate all the ſatisfaction which could be required of 
lim, As it was known, that Perſeus only ſought to 

in time, they were anſwered, that the Conſul Lici- 
tus would ſoon arrive with his army in Macedonia 
ud that if the King deſired peace in earneſt, he might 
make his propoſals to him: but that he ſhould not 
fink of ſending any new Ambaſſadors into Italy, 
mere they would be received no more: and for them 
les, they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans omitted nothing that might contribute mig. 

o the ſucceſs of their enterprize. They ſent Ambaſſa- 37, 38. 
tors into all parts of Greece, to animate and ſtrengthen 

fich of their allies as had conſtantly adhered to them, 

o determine ſuch. as were fluctuating and uncertain, 

nd to intimidate thoſe who appeared ill- affected. 

Whilſt two of theſe Ambaſſadors, Marcius and Liv. xhi. 
Atlus were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, Envoys arrived 39, 42. 
there from Perſeus, who had orders to addreſs them- 
klves particularly to Marcius, to put him in mind of 
e ancient union and friendſhip, that had ſubſiſted 
betreen that Roman's father and King Philip, and 


ay bak an interview between him and their maſter. 
＋ Marcius anſwered, that he had indeed often heard his 
* ther ſpeak of the friendſhip and hoſpitality between 


lim and King Philip, and he named a place near the 
Iver Peneus for the interview. They repaired thither 
ſome days after. The King had a great train, and 
8 ſurrounded with a crowd of his Lords and guards. 


t 5 | 
th The Ambaſſadors were as well attended, many of the 
all tens, and of the deputies from other States, who 


ad repaired thither, making it a duty to follow them, 
nd the rather as they were glad of an occaſion to 
| carry 


8 


* 


A. R. 587. carry home what they might ſee and hear. Beſide 


Ant. C. 
171. 


different violations of treaties committed by Perſeus 
Eumenes; and concluded with declaring, that he 


with good reaſons for his conduct, andfenable him tc 


of the Romans, they proceeded to confer. The re 


rather than to the many other enemies of that Prince, 


as well as he could to all the heads of the accuſation 
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which, people were curious to be preſent at this inter 
view between a great King, and Ambaſſadors from th 
moſt powerful People of the earth. e 
After ſome difficulties, which aroſe concerning thi 
ceremonial, and which were ſoon removed in favou 


ception was very obliging on both ſides. They dic 
not treat each other as enemies, but rather as friend 
united by the ſacred ties of hoſpitality. Marcius 
who ſpoke firſt, << began by excuſing himſelf for thy 
unhappy neceſſity he was under of reproaching ; 

Prince for whom he had an high regard. He after 
wards enumerated at large the ſubjects of complain 
which the Roman People formed againſt him, and the 


He dwelt ſtrongly upon the attempt upon the life of 
ſhould be very glad if the King could ſupply him 


mow his cauſe, and entirely juſtify him before the 
enate.“ 5 „ 
Perſeus, after having ſlightly touched upon the af 
fair of Eumenes, which he was ſurprized any on: 
ſhould preſume to impute to him without any proots, 


entered as to the reſt into a long detail, and replied 


againſt him. What I can affirm,” ſaid he in con- 
cluding, is that I cannot reproach myſelf with hay 
« ing 1 and with deliberate deſign committed 
“ any wrong againſt the Romans; and if J have done 
« any thing through inattention, apprized as I have 
« juſt been of it, it is in my power to amend it. 
« Certain it is, that I have done nothing to deſerve to 
« be purſued with ſuch irreconcileable hatred as I am 
« by you, in ſuppoſing me, as it ſeems, guilty of the 
«© moſt enormous and atrocious crimes, that can gel- 


ther be expiated nor pardoned. It is with little I wea 


foundation, that the clemency and goodneſs of the 
2 Roman 
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Roman People is univerſally cried up, if for ſuch A. R. . 


« light ſubjects, which ſcarce deſerve to be repeated, 


« you take up arms, and make war againſt Kings, 


« who are your allies.” : 


367 
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The reſult of the conference was, that Perſeus 1iv. 110 


ould ſend new Ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to 43. 


ty all poſſible methods to prevent a rupture and open 
var. This was a ſnare laid for the King by the Am- 
hafador to gain time. At firſt he affected to find 
great difficulties in reſpect to the truce, which Per- 
{us demanded for fending ambaſſadors to Rome, and 
emed at length to come into it only out of conſidera- 
ton for the King. He however deſired it, and the 
intereſt of the Romans made it neceſſary. They had 
it this time neither troops nor General in a condition 
to act; whereas on the ſide of Perſeus every thing 
was ready, and if he had not been blinded by a vain 
hope of peace, he ought to have ſeized the preſent 
moment ſo favourable to him, and ſo much againſt 


W the enemy, and have taken the field immediately, 


After this interview, the Roman Ambaſſador went Liv. xli. 


to Bœotia, where great commotions had been fo- Fei 


mented, ſome declaring for Perſeus, others for the Legat. 63. 


Romans, but at length the party of the latter pre- 


nailed. The Thebans, and by their example almoſt 


al the other States of Bœotia, made an alliance with 
the Roman People, each by their reſpective Deputies, 
(for the Romans choſe that method) and not by the 
conſent of the whole body of the nation, according 
o the antient cuſtom. Thus the Bœotians, for having 
nſhly eſpouſed the part of Perſeus, after having long 
formed a Republic, which, on different occaſions, had 


happily delivered itſelf from the greateſt perils, ſaw 


themſelves diſunited, and governed by as many Coun- 
cls as there were cities in the province. For after that 


ime they all remained independent of each other, and 


o longer formed one league, as before. And this was 
a effect of the Roman Policy, which divided them to 
Vwaaken them, knowing it was thereby much more eaſy 


A. R 581. to influence and ſubje& them, than if they had cort!: 
_— c. nued united together. en 2000 

Liv. xli, From Bœotia the Deputies went to Peloponneſus 
43, 4+ The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſummoned 
to Argos. They demanded a thouſand men only to 
garriſon Chalcis, till the Roman army arrived in 
Greece; and thoſe thouſand men were ſent thither im- 
mediately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated the 
affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the beginning 

of the winter. 5: | 
Liv. xlii. About the ſame time, Rome again | ſent Deputies 
42. into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to exhor 
Legat. 6 them to give her a powerful aid in the war with Perſeus. 
The Rhodians ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion, 
Hegeſilocus, who was then Prytanis, (chief Magiſtrate) 
had diſpoſed the people, and repreſented, that it was 
neceſſary to efface by actions, and not merely by word, n. 
all the bad impreſſions with which Eumenes had en- 
deavoured to . the Romans in reſpect to their 
fidelity. Accordingly, on the arrival of the Ambaſ-WM ;r; 
ſadors, they ſhewed them a fleet of forty gallies entire 
equipped, and ready to put to ſea on the. firſt ordert 
So agreeable a ſurprize gave the Romans great pleaſure, 
who returned from thence extremely ſatisfied with (oi ; 
diſtinguiſhed a zeal, which had even prevented their 

demands. | | 

Perſeus, in conſequence of his interview with Mar- 
cius, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to negotiate the 
treaty of peace, which he ſuppoſed he had began in pr 
that conference. At the ſame time he wrote to differ- 
ent States an account of what had paſſed in the inter- 
: view, giving things ſuch a turn, as ſeemed to leave 
Liv. ibid. the advantage on his fide. He did more in reſpec nes, 
46. to the Rhodians. He diſpatched an. embaſſy to them, 
— 6. 0 exhort them to remain neuter, and to wait the event 
Sar es of affairs as mere ſpectators. If the Romans, contrary penl; 
« to treaties, attack me, you will,” ſaid he to them, 
« be mediators between them and me. That office yi © 
« ſuits no people better than the Rhodians. Defend- uni 


« ers, as you are, not only of your own liberty, but 
i | | . 66 01 
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of that of all Greece; the higher you riſe in glory &. R. 332. | 
nud power above all the reſt, the more intereſt you * : = 
« have in maintaining the balance; You * well © 
« know, that to make the Greeks depend upon a ſin- 
s ole people, without leaving them any reſource, is 
to reduce them into real flavery,” The Ambaſſa- 
rs were received with politeneſs; but the anſwer 
« that in caſe of war, which they hoped would 
bt happen, they deſired the King not to rely upon 
te Rhodians, and to demand nothing of them, that 
fight interfere with the alliance which they had 
made with the Romans.” The fame Ambaſſadors 
nt to Bœotia, where they had little reaſon to be 
ener ſatisfied, except in reſpect to forme ſmall cities, 
ut ſeparated from the Thebans to embrace the King's 


Marcius and Atihus at their return to Rome re- Lie. xii. 
wrted their commiſſion to the Senate. What they a7. 

elt moſt upon, was the ſtratagem and addreſs, with 

mich they had over- reached Perſeus, in concluding 

tuce with him, that made him incapable of begin- 


1 ing the war then, as he might have done, to his ad- 
rder rage, and gave the Romans time entirely to com- 
_ leit their preparations, and to take the field. They 
th ſo 


Id not forget to boaſt their addreis in diſuniting the 
neral Aſſembly of the Bceotians, and in laying 


ok States under the impoſſibility of joining again to 


Mar- ke an alliance with the Macedonians. 

: thei The majority of the Senate were well pleaſed with 
n NS prudent a conduct, which argued profound policy, 
—— d uncommon dexterity in tranſacting affairs. But 
inter- 


e old Senators, who had been educated in other 


leave mciples, and adhered to the maxims of antient 
ſpect Wines, ſaid, „ that they did not ſee the Roman cha- 
_ der in ſuch conduct. That their anceſtors, relying 
even 


ore upon true valour than fraud, uſed to make war 
penly, and not by undermining. That ſuch mean 


office om cæterorum id intereſſe, tum præcipuẽ Rhodiorum, quo plus 

fend ler alas civitates dignitate atque opibus excellant : que ſerva atque 
T Aas fore 6 nullus alis fit quam ad Romanos reſpectus. 

„but r 

7 


Vol. V. 15 and 
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A.R. 581. and unworthy artifices ſhould be left to the Carthae 
mw nians and Greeks, with whom it was more glorious, 
- deceive an enemy, than to conquer him ſword 
hand. That indeed ftratagem ſometimes, at the; 
ſtant it was neceſſary, ſeemed to ſucceed better th 
valour : but that a victory openly gained in bat: 
wherein the forces on both ſides were tried, and wh 
the enemy could aſcribe neither to chance nor fra 
was of a much more permanent duration; becauſe 
left in the mind a conviction of the ſuperiority of 
forces and valour on the ſide of the victor.” 
Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the antic 
Fathers, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims 
policy, the part of the Senate, that preferred 
uſeful to the honeſt, had ſufficient credit to cauſe 
to paſs by a plurality of voices, that Marcius's e 
baſſy ſhould be approved; and that he fhould be 5 
back into Greece with power to compleat what he 105 
begun, and to do every thing that he ſhould jud 
neceſſary for the good of the Commonwealth, 
Aulus Atilius was alſo ſent into Theſſalia, to ſec u. 
Lariſſa, leſt upon the expiration of the truce Per n:; 
might make himſelf maſter of that important pla 
which was the capital of the country. At the {a 
time Lentulus was ſent to "Thebes, to have an « 

over Bceotia. 
i,j; Though the war with Perſeus was determined uz, 
48, Rome, the Senate gave audience to his Ambaſſadqi wi; 
They repeated almoft the ſame reafons, which n 
Prince had ufed in the conference with Marcus, a 
endeavoured to juſtify their maſter, principally in 
pect to the black attempt he was accuſed to hi 
committed upon the perſon of Eumenes ; but wi 
out being able to convince the Senators of his in 
cence, the fact being too notorious to be pala 
The reſt of their diſcourſe was confined to very h ban, 
ble intreaties ; but every body was ſo prejudiced 15 
reſpect to them, that far from ſuffering themſelveyW': A 
be moved by their ſupplications, they would ſcafiWi:; 
give them the hearing. They were ordered to . 
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lirty days. | 

The Conſul Licinius, who! was to „ in Ma- 
*donia, had orders to prepare to ſet out as ſoon as 
ſible with his army. The Pretor C. Lucretius, 
Ho had the command of the fleet, ſet out with forty- 
je galleys, and 1n five days arrived from Naples at 


ces. 

SECT. II. 

Iporture of the Conſul Licinins. Perſeus Boldt a rouns 
il, in which the war is reſolved. He aſſembles bis 
mops, and harangues them. He takes the field, and 
hops in Theſſaly. The Conſul moves thither alſo. Eu- 
neves joins the Conſul. Slight ſtirmiſo. Action of the 
uvalry, in which Perſeus has the advantage. The 
(mſul makes bis troops Paſs the river Peneus in the 
wbt, to poſt them in ſafety. Perſeus percetves the er- 
mrs he has committed. Grief and ſhame of the Ro: 
mars. Foy and triumph of Perſeus and his army. He 
ſnds to demand peace of the Conſul. Upon his anſwer, 
be prepares again for the war. Want of prudence in 
Perſeus. The Greeks applaud the victory of that Prince. 
Taking of Haliartus. The two armies, after ſome ſlight 
expeditions, retire into winter-quarters. Epirus declares 
quinſt the Romans. Livy's opinion concerning t redi- 
tes. Expedition of Perſeus again Iilyricum. Sordid 
warice of that Prince. The Romans are received into 
bratus inſtead of Perſeus. The Conſul Marcius ad- 
tarces towards Macedonia. Succours prepared by the 
lbeans for the Conſul. Perſeus poſts bodies of troops 
is the paſſes of the mountains. Marcius marches thro 

10 of incredible difficulty. Manner in which the ele- 
fans are made to deſcend from the ſteep declivity of 
le mountains. Polybius tells the Conſul the offers of 
tbe Acheans. He ſets out on his return to Achaia. 

Eitreme terror of the King on the approach of the ene- 


W. The Conjul enters Macedonia. Various expeditions. 
ä Return 


lephalenla, where he waited the arrival of the lands : 


32t 


de city immediately, and all 0” in the ſpace of * * 
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8 Rel urn of Polybius into Achaia. Pruſias and the Ri 
dians ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome in favour of Pro! 
The Senate's anſwer to the inſolent diſcourſe of the Mum 
dians. Letters of the Conſul Marcius to the Sew 9 fer 
 Oneſimus a Macedonian Nobleman goes over to Much 
Romans. | FP gg gut w 
A. R. 581. HE Conſul Licinius, after having offered cy 
_ C. vows to the Gods in the Capitol, ſet out fi didi 
Liv. xl. the city in the uſual robe (Paludamentum.) This fum, 
49. remony of the Conſul's departure, ſays Livy, was rin 
ways attended with great ſolemnity, and an inen 1 NV 
ble concourſe of the people, eſpecially on an im S0. 
tant war, and againſt a formidable enemy. Beſ er. 
the intereſt, which many individuals might take Whom 
themſelves in the glory of the Conſul who ſets off: p 
the citizens are attracted to this ſight by their cu ed 


good conduct. What mortals,” ſay they, © « 


ſity to ſee the General, to whoſe conduct and cour 
they confide the fate of the Commonwealth, A thi 
ſand anxious thoughts occur then to their minds « 
cerning the ſucceſs of the war, which is always dou 
ful and uncertain. They repreſent to themſelves 
defeats, which have happened through the ignora 
and temerity of Generals ; and on- the contrary, 
victories, which have been gained by their valour: 


pay 4 
omi 
to fu 
porta 
to thi 


« know the fate of the Conſul, who is upon the poltcm! 
« of ſetting out, and whether they ſhall ſee him T. 
« turn with his victorious army, and aſcend in WWThey 
* umph to the ſame Capitol from whence he depalhMſou! 
<« after having offered in it his prayers to the Gusen 
« or whether the enemy will not have that cauſe inbit 
« rejoicing ?” The antient glory of the MacedonaMrer, 
that of Philip, who had rendered himſelf famous WM rreat 
the war he had made with the Romans, highly WW iubjc 
alted the reputation of Perſeus ; and every body Me p 
ſenſible, that from his aſcending the throne an Wiicads 
proaching war had been univerſally expected. ling 
. of theſe thoughts, the citizens in a throng conduq triry 

ger a 


him out of the city. C. Claudius and Q. Mud 
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be Ronmanded armies, did not think it degraded them 
Serb ſerve under him as legionary Tribunes, (that is 


ut with the Conſul. Three other illuſtrious young 
Romans were remarkable amongſt the legionary Tri- 
ines; Publius Lentulus, and two called Manlius 
t fr lcidinus. Licinius repaired with them to Brundu- 
fum, which was the rendezvous of the army; and 


much the ſame as our Colonels or Brigadiers) and ſet 
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ho had both been Conſuls, and conſequently had A. R. 552. 


nt. C. 
2. 


vas bring paſſed the fea with all his troops, he arrived 

ac Nymphæum, in the country of the Apollonians. | 
Imp Some few days before, Perſeus, in conſequence of Liv. xliz 
lic report of his Ambaſſadors at their return from ** 

ike Wome, who aſſured him that it was in vain to hope 


fir peace, held a great council. Opinions were dt- 
ited in it. Some believed it neceſſary, either to 
jy a tribute, if required, or to cede ſome part of his 
bminions, if the Romans inſiſted upon it; in a word, 
o ſuffer, for obtaining peace, all that might be ſup- 
wrtable, rather than expoſe his perſon and kingdom 
v the danger of entire ruin. That if part of his do- 


wt only to recover all he ſhould have loſt, but render 
im formidable to thoſe who now made Macedonia 
tremble, 55 | 
The majority were of a very different opinion. 
They maintained, „ that if he ceded ever ſo little, he 
fould reſolve to loſe his whole kingdom. That it 


mbition had in view. That they aſpired at univerſal 
brereignty and dominion. That they knew the 
reteſt kingdoms and the moſt powerful States were 
Wjet to many-revolutions. That they had ſubverted 
he power of the Carthaginians, and ſet up over their 
heads and in their neighbourhood a potent and warlike 
ling. That they had driven Antiochus and his poſ- 
fnty beyond mount Taurus. That there was no lon- 
ger any kingdom, but Macedonia, capable of giving 
ue Romans umbrage, becauſe, being ſituated in their 


5 netghte 


ninions were left him, time and occaſion might pro- 
luce favourable conj unctures, which might enable him, 


uus neither money nor tracts of land, that the Roman 


A. R. 581. neighbourhood, it could, on the firſt blow they mig 
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receive, reſume its priſtine vigour, and revive in 
Kings the loftineſs and ambition of their predeceſſaf iat 
That he had now to conſider, whilft he had yet tim 
whether, by ceding different parts of his dominiol - 
one after another, he would fee himſelf at length d 

rived of his whole power, driven out of the kinga 
of his anceſtors, and obliged to aſk the Romans à ce 
favour, permiſſion to confine himſelf in Samothmae n 
or in ſome other iſland, there to pals the reſt of 
days in contempt and miſery, with the grief of i e 
viving his glory and empire; or whether he vou 
chuſe, by taking arms for the defence of his fortun 
and glory, to expoſe himſelf valiantly to all that 
might pleaſe the Gods to ordain in reſpect to his fam 
and in caſe he ſhould be victorious, to have the glot 


of delivering the Univerſe from the yoke of the R( 
mans. That he might drive them out of Greece, . 
they had driven Hannibal out of Italy. That it vou. ri 
be the higheſt diſgrace: for Perſeus, after having d de 
fended his kingdom with valour, againſt a broth” ! 
who had unjuſtly diſputed it with him, meanly to gi un 
it up to ſtrangers, who were for depriving him of n 
That laſtly, though peace were preferable to war, en 
the world agreed, that there was nothing more fham ad 
ful than to give up Empire without reſiſtance, and n 1 
thing more glortous than to have left no means untri fen 
for retaining it.“ | wo 
This council was held at Pella, in the ancient er 
lace of the Kings of Macedonia, Perſeus, with 5? 
heſitating declared for the latter opinion, As ye als 
judge thus,” ſaid he, “let us then make war, 2 hat 
« pray the Gods to be propitious to us.“ At the fi 
time he ordered all his Generals to aſſemble the th 
troops at Citium, a city of Macedonia; and he . 
paired thither ſoon after with all his guards and allt as 
Lords of his court. He there found the army alrcan , 
aſſembled. It conſiſted, including the foreign tro its 
and thoſe of the country, of thirty nine thouſand fool + - 
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yur thouſand horſe. It + was agreed, ſays Livy, 
tat no Macedonian King had ever had ſo numerous 
army on foot, ſince that which Alexander marched 
nto Alta. Leo. i oor og 5 FI 
t was fix and twenty years, ſince Philip had made 
ace with the Romans; and as during all that time 
Macedonia had been 1n tranquillity, and without any 
onliderable war, ſhe had a numerous youth at preſent 
zpable of bearing arms. Perſeus had kept them in 


b : aerciſe by ſlight expeditions againſt the neighbouring 
vou Thracians, more proper to diſcipline than fatigue them. 
undes which, Philip and Perſeus after him, had long 
dated the deſign of making war with the Romans: 


Thus every thing was in readineſs for commencing it 
With advantage. 


oof: ribunal, which had been prepared for him in the 
(BY niddle of the camp, and with his two ſons by his fide 
e ſpoke from thence in a manner highly proper to 


Ommitted in reſpect to his father, which would have 
mi duced him to have reſolved upon a war with them, 
death had not prevented him from putting his de- 
len in execution. He added, that after the death of 


mervie ws, and a diſſembled truce, under pretence of 
tgotiating a reconciliation. He compared the Con- 
W's army, which was actually upon its march, with 
lat of the Macedonians, according to him much ſu- 
perior to the other both in number and valour. It 
* therefore only remains for you, Macedonians,” ſaid 
le in concluding, “ to ſhew the fame courage now 
*43 your anceſtors did, when after having ſubjected 


g An exact deſcription of the phalanx may be ſeen in the Antient 
ſtory, | | 

According to all authors, Alexander's army was not quite ſo nu- 
merous as this of Perſeus, He 


nimate his ſoldiers. He began by making a long 
mumeration of all the unjuſt actions the Romans had 


lp, the Romans had amuſed him with fallacious 


B b 4 | : « all 
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{ybich almoſt one half formed the * phalanx, and A. R. 38. 


t. C 
171. 


perſeus, before he took the field, thought it neceſ- Liv. A 
ary to harangue his troops. Accordingly he aſcended 52. 


3576. 


A. R. 58 1. 
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Liv. xli'. 
$33 54 


© all Europe, they went to Aſia; ſetting: no oths 
* & bounds to their conqueſts than thoſe of the univerſe 
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« The queſtion now 1s, not to carry your arms to th 
+ remoteſt India, but to preſerve Mya of you 
& own country Macedonia againſt the Romans. Thy 
« ambitious people cannot ſuffer any King to be the 
£ neighbour, nor leave arms in the hands of aj 
% warlike nation. For you may be aſſured, if yg 
* do not ſuſtain the war with vigour, if you are capabl 
& of ſubmitting to the will of thoſe proud maſter 
* you muſt reſolve to deliver up to them your am 
& with your King and his kingdom.“ 1055 
At theſe words, the whole army, which had a 
ready interrupted him ſeveral times, abandoned them 
ſelves ſtill more ardently to the different emotio 
that tranſported them, and raiſed cries of rage an 
indignation, exhorting the King to entertain the he 
hopes, and eagerly demanding to be led againſt th 
enemy. 

Perſeus afterwards gave audience to the Ambaſſ; 
dors of the cities of Macedonia, who came to offe 
him money and proviſions for the uſe of the am 


The King thanked them in the kindeſt manner; b E 
did not accept their offers, giving for his reaſon, th bot 
he was abundantly ſupplied with all that was neceſſar lil 
He aſked only carriages of them for his rams, cat dee 
pultas, and other machines of war. 1 
He afterwards ſet out with all his forces, and march hd 
ing towards Eordza, arrived the next day in Elime ber 
upon the banks of the river Haliacmon ; and having böm. 
paſſed the Cambunian mountains, he ſeized the counWconſ 
try called Pelagonia or Tripolis. He afterwards bell Pe 
ſieged Cyreties and Myle, which he took by aflaullWnent 
Not daring to attack Gyrton, which he found too we ber 
defended, he ſeized Elatia and Gonna, cities ſituate id t. 
at the entrance of the defile which leads to Tempe Wii 1 
and laſtly, he halted at Sycurium at the foot of mounicpe 
Oſſa, reſolving to wait the enemy there. ace 
During the ſame time the Conſul Licinius quitteq edi 


Ibid. 53. 


the country of Apollonia, and in order to lead his arm 


inte 
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did not permit his making long marches, and it was 
ot without great difficulty and much expence of time, 
that he arrived at Gomphi in Theſſaly. If Perſeus 
had taken his time to have advanced in order of battle 
to meet an army newly raiſed, and of which both the 
nen and horſes were next to diſabled by fatigues, the 
Romans themſelves confeſſed, that they could not 
have fought him, without expoſing themſelves to an 
nevitable defeat. When Licinius ſaw, that he had 
reached Gomphi without any oppoſition from the Ma- 
edonians, the joy of having got ſafe through ſo dan- 


who knew ſo little how to take his advantages. Being 
nformed that the Macedonians made incurſions into 
Theſſaly, and plundered the lands of the allies of the 
Commonwealth, as he found his troops ſufficiently 
rcovered of their fatigues, he marched them towards 
Lariſſa, and incamped on the banks of the river Pe- 
eus. 

Eumenes at this time arrived at Chalcis with his 
brothers Attalus and Athenæus: the fourth, named 


lie country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the Conſul 
nth four thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe. They 
ad left two thouſand foot at Chalcis under Athenæus, 
b reinforce the garriſon of that important place. 
dome troops alſo arrived from other allies, but little 
conſiderable in number, with ſome galleys. | 

Perſeus in the mean time ſent out ſeveral detach- 
nents to ravage the country in the neighbourhood of 
there, in hopes that if the Conſul quitted his camp to 
ud the allies of the Commonwealth, he ſhould be able 
b ſurprize and attack him at advantage. But his 
dopes were vain : he only took ſome plunder, eſpecially 
atle of all kinds, which he diſtributed amongſt his 


ldiers, | 


The 


} 

' 

i 
N 
| 
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mo Theſſalia, croſſed Epirus, where the ways were 2 58. 
it firſt eaſy enough. But when he had entered Atha- _— 
mania, the rough, and almoſt impracticable country * 


gerous a paſſage, made him only deſpiſe an enemy 


Ileteres, was left at Pergamus for the defence of 


" 
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A. R. 58. The Conſul and the King both held a council at 
3 the ſame time, to determine where they ſhould begin 
Liv. Iii. the war. The King, fluſhed with having been ſuf. 
67+ tered to ravage the lands of the Pheræans with impy. 
pity, was for marching without loſs of time to attack 

the Romans 1n their camp. The Romans rightly per. 
ceived, that their ſlowneſs and delays would leſſen 

them in the opinion of the allies, and they reproached 
themſelves with not having aided. thoſe -of |. Pherz. 
Whilſt the Conſul with the principal officers, and 
Eumenes and Attalus, were deliberating in council 

how to act, news was brought them on a ſudden that 
Perſeus approached with his whole army. The ſignal 

for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their arms was unmediately 

given, and an hundred horſe were detached with as 

many foot-archers to view the enemy. Perſeus about 

ten in the morning finding himſelf only a ſhort. half 

league from the Roman camp, made his infantry halt, 

and advanced with his cavalry and light-armed 

troops. He had ſcarce moved a quarter of a league, 

when he perceived the Roman detachment, and on 

his ſide ſent a ſmall body of horſe, ſuſtained by ſome 


light-armed foot, againſt it. As the number was ve = 

near equal, and neither {ide detached new troops tc ide: 

their aid, the ſkirmiſh ended without either party n 

being victorious. Perſeus returned to his camp a2 ben 

| Sycurium. os 7 6 Was 

Tiv. xlii. The next day at the ſame hour, he again made al 1nd 
5% 59% his troops advance towards the camp of the Roi; 
mans. They were followed with carriages laden with P, 

veſſels filled with water: for there was none for aH lune 

moſt four leagues, and the way was very duſty. In ns, 

effect of which the troops might have ſuffered much EH 

by thirſt, when they ſhould have been to. engage, wor 

which would have greatly incommoded them. Tb font 
Romans keeping cloſe, and having even made their Crets 
advanced guards re-enter their works, the King WW vi:t; 

troops returned to their camp. They did the ſamq Livy 

thing ſeveral days together, in hopes that the Roman or th. 
Cavalry would be detached to charge their rear, 2. n 


8 EO tha 
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that then, facing ſuddenly they ſhould bring An. 8. 


tem to a battle at a conſiderable diftance from their 
camp. And as the King's horſe was much ſuperior 
o that of the Romans, as well as his light- armed 
troops, they aſſured themſelves of giying a good ac- 
count of them. CC BE 

This firſt defign not ſucceeding, the King moved 
to incamp nearer the enemy at the diſtance of little 
nore than a league and an half from them. Having 
drawn up his infantry, at day- break, in the ſame 
place, where he had uſually done ſo the preceding 
tays, that is, at a thouſand paces from the enemy, he 
ed on all his cavalry and light- armed troops towards 
the camp of the Romans. The duſt, which ſeemed 
more near than uſual, and raiſed by a greater number 
of troops, gave the alarm there; and the firſt, -who 
brought the news, could ſcarce be believed, when he 
ſid the enemy were ſo near; becauſe during ſeveral 
days together before, they had not appeared till ten 
n the morning, whereas it was now only ſun-riſe. But 
the repeated cries of many, who declared the ſame 
thing, leaving no room to doubt it any longer, the 
amp was in great confuſion. The officers from all 
des repaired to the Conſul's tent, and the ſoldiers 
an precipitately to arm. The Conſul's negligence in 
being ſo ill informed of the motions of an enemy who 
was ſo near him, and ought to have kept him night 
ind day upon the watch, gives us no great idea of 
ls merit. 5 

Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five 


: * tundred paces from the Conſul's intrenchments. Co- 


ys, King of the Odryſe in Thrace commanded the 
left with the Cavalry of his nation: the light-armed 
Tops were diſtributed from ſpace to ſpace along the 
font, The Macedonian cavalry, mingled with the 
Cretan, formed the right wing. On the ſides and 
Mthin the two wings were diſtributed the horſe, which 
Livy calls Royal (perhaps becauſe they formed part 
of the King's Houſhold) and ſome auxiliaries of differ- 
nt nations. The King was in the centre with the 

| body 


t 
*. 
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5 k. 531: body of horſe, that always attended his perſon; and he 
Ant. C. poſted before him the ſlingers and other troops, that 


171. 


menes. Four hundred Theſſalian horſe were poſted a 


fierce, fell furiouſly upon the right wing of the Itali 
beat down the lances of the enemy with their ſwords 
purſued them vigorouſly. The Theſſalian cavalry 


been ſpectators of the battle, was of great ſupport iq; 


"+ 
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uſed miſſive weapons, who might amount to about 
four hundred. © | | | 

The Conſul having drawn up his infantry within his 
camp, made only his cavalry and light- armed troops 
quit it, which he drew up before his intrenchments, 
The right wing, that conſiſted of all the Italian cavalry, 
was commanded by C. Licinius Craſſus, the Conſul's 
brother; the left, compoſed of the cavalry of the 
Greek allies, by M. Valerius Levinus: both were in- 
termingled with their light- armed troops. Q. Mucius 
was poſted in the centre with a choſen body of horſe; 
and he had in his front two hundred Gauliſn horſe; 
and three hundred drawn out of the troops of Eu- 


little beyond the left wing, as a body of reſerve. King 
Eumenes, and Attalus his brother, with their troops, 
occupied the ſpace between the intrenchments and the 
——AA ot | e 

This was only a battle of the cavalry, which were 
very near equal in number on both ſides, and might 
amount on each to about four thouſand men, without 
including the light- armed troops. The action began 
by the ſlingers and miſſive weapons, who were poſted 
in the front. But after this prelude the Thracians 
like wild beaſts long confined, and in effect only more 


ans, who, all brave and intrepid as they were, coulc 
not ſuſtain ſo rude and violent a charge. The light 
armed troops, which the Thracians had amongſt them 


and ſometimes cut the legs of their horſes, and thruf 
them into their ſides. Perſeus attacked the Greeks! 
perſon, put them into diſorder at the firſt charge, and 


which, ſeparated from the left-wing by no great ſpace: 
as we have ſaid before, formed a body of reſerve 
and which in the beginning of the action, had on! 


the 
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me left-wing, when it began to give way. For this A. R. 587 
he cavalry, retiring before the King lowly and in good 3 
nat order, after it had joined the auxiliary troops of Eu- 
hut menes, gave thoſe who fled, as well as that Prince, a 
ſecure retreat in their ranks ; and ſeeing that the ene- 
my did not purſue- them with the ſame vigour, they 
even ventered to go farther, and to ſupport and re- 
animate them. The Macedonians, who had broke in 
the purſuit, . were afraid to hazard a new attack with 
hr _ marched in good order, and with an intre- 
pid aſpect. © 3 | : 
Hippi and Leonatus, who had remained with the 
infantry of Perſeus, having been apprized of the ad- 
vantage gained by the cavalry, that the King might 
not be wanting to ſo favourable an occaſion of com- 
pleating the glory of the day by puſhing the enemy 
with vigour, and attacking them in their works, of 
their own accord and without orders* led on the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx to join him. And indeed it ſeemed, 
that the King with ſome little effort might have ren- 
dered his victory compleat; and that, in the preſent ar- 
dour of his own troops, and the terror they had ſpread 
amongſt the Romans, the entire defeat of the latter was 
certain, | 
Whilſt that Prince, divided between hope and fear, 
vas irreſolute how to act, in ſo critical a conjuncture, 
Evander of Crete, in whom he repoſed great confi- 
dence, having ſeen the phalanx advance, ran imme- 
diately to Perſeus, and exhorted him in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms not to abandon himſelf to the blind joy of 
light advantage, and not to enter raſhly upon a 
new action, which was not neceſſary, and in which he 
would riſque all things. He repreſented to him, that 
this firſt ſucceſs, if he lay ſtill, would enable him 
either to conclude peace with honour, or to bring 
over to his party a greater number of allies, to join 
vith him in the war againſt the Romans.” The King 
Was already inclined to this opinion. Fof which rea- 
fon he made his cavalry retreat from the battle, and 
ordered his infantry to march back into the 9 
n 


171. 


382 


An. g. On the fide of the Romans, there fell this day too 


171. 


Liv. xlii. 
60. 


Ibid. 


ſomething ſo ſtrange in it, that it manifeſtly argues 
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hundred horſe, and more than two thouſand foot; 
whereas Perſeus did not loſe above twenty horſe, and 
twice that number of infantry. 
The victors entered their camp full of joy, and 
eſpecially the Thracians, who ſinging and in a kind of 


triumph carried the heads of the enemies they had 1 
killed upon the points of their ſpears. The Romans, we 
on the contrary, in the utmoſt affliction kept a mourn. de 
ful ſilence, and ſtruck with terror expected even Mil the 
moment, that the enemy would attack them in their te 
camp. Eumenes was of opinion, that it was neceſ. WM nn 
ſary to decamp to the other fide of the Peneus, in or- WM 1 
der to cover their troops with that river, till they had WM up0: 
recovered from their conſternation. The Conſul lad 
would not come into this retreat without pain, which, beer 
as it was a manifeſt confeſſion of fear, was entirely e! 
ſhameful for himſelf and his army; but, however, Wy f 
overcome by reaſon, and yielding to neceſſity, he made dd fc 
his troops paſs without noiſe in the night, and incamp-· ¶ nic 
ed on the other ſide of the river. I 
Perſeus the next day, advanced to attack the ene- üble: 
my, and to give them battle: but the time was paſſed, N aſſes 
and he found their camp abandoned. When he ar its 


them intrenched on the other ſide of the river, he per- lem 


ceived the enormous fault he had committed the din 
before, in not purſuing them vigorouſſy immediately mb! 
after their defeat: but he owned that it was ſtill aud! 


greater, in having remained quiet and unactive dur-ſaę 
ing the night. For without making the reſt of he apec 
army move, if he had only detached his light- armed lad b 
troops againſt the enemy whilſt they were paſſing thetic vi 
river with precipitation, he might without difficulty e pr 


have defeated part of their army. | ley h 
Theſe two faults, and particularly the laſt, has 


a blindneſs of mind expreſsly ſent by God, who had 
deſtined Ptrſeus and his kingdom to deſtruction. 
Neither the King, nor any of his officers ſo much a8 


think of obſerving the enemy's motions in the uy 
"ot 
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zuch a ſtupefaction ſeems only to be compared with AS 2. 


171. 


hat of Saul's officers, of whom the Scripture ſpeaks 
n theſe terms: « And no man ſaw it, nor knew Sam. 


« ir, neither awaked: for they were all aſleep, be- i. 13. 


« cauſe a deep ſleep from the Lord was fallen upon 
. them.“ 1 EAR ay 8 | Se I 
The Romans, indeed, having placed a river be- 
tween them and the enemy, were not any longer in 
the immediate danger of being attacked and put to 
the rout : but the blow they had juſt received, and 
he blemiſh they had given the glory of the Roman 
nme, afflicted them extremely. The whole council 
of war, which the Conſul had called, laid the blame 
won the ZEtolians. They faid, it was they, who 
11d taken the alarm, that the reſt of the Greeks had 
keen drawn away by their example, and that five of _ 
he principal perſons of their nation had been ſeen to 
ſj firſt. On the contrary, the Theſſalians were praiſ- 
d for their courage, and their leaders rewarded with 
rrious marks of honour. - | 


* 


The ſpoils taken from the Romans were conſider- Liv. ali. 


dle: above fifteen hundred ſhields, a thouſand cui- ** 
aſſes, with a great number of helmets, ſwords and 
arts of all kinds were brought off. The King gave 
hem as rewards of honour to all the officers, who 
ud diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, and having aſ- 
embled the army, he began by ſaying, that what 
ud lately happened was in reſpect to them an happy 
pelage, and an aſſured pledge of what they had to 
apect for the future. He praiſed the troops who 
lad been in the action; extolled in pompous terms 
tie victory gained over the Roman cavalry, in which 
(te principal force of their army conſiſted, and which 
ey had hitherto believed invincible. He promiſed 
limſelf a ſtill greater over their foot, which had only 
leaped out of their hands by a ſhameful retreat dur- 
ug the night, but that it would be eaſy to force 
hem in their intrenchments where fear kept them ſhut 
b. | 


The 


384 
A.R. 6 
. 


171. 


and Lariſſa. 


Liv. xlii. 
62. 

Polyb. 
Legat. 69. 
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The victorious ſoldiers, who carried the ſpoils of 
the enemies they had killed upon their ſhoulders 
heard this diſcourſe with great pleaſure, and promiſed 
themſelves every thing from their courage, judging: 
of the future . by the paſt. The infantry, on their 
ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the Macedonian 
phalanx, prompted by a laudable emulation declared 
that on the firſt: occaſion they would equal and eve 
ſurpaſs, the glory of their companions. All, in a 
word demanded with incredible ardour only to be 
led on againſt the enemy. The King, after having 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, marched the next day and in- 
camped near Mopſia, an eminence between Tempe 


The Romans, without quitting the banks of the pe. 
neus, moved to incamp in a more ſecure poſt, where 
Miſagenes, the fon of Maſiniſſa, joined the Conſul wit 
a thouſand horſe, as many foot, and two and twent 
elephants. | „ 

Perſeus at firſt enjoyed the good ſucceſs of ſo im 
portant a battle to the higheſt degree. He conſidered 
himſelf as ſuperior to a people, who were ſo themſelye, 
in reſpect to all other Princes and nations. - It was no 
a victory gained by ſurprize, and in a manner ſtole 
by ſtratagem and addreſs, but carried by open force uA 
by the valour and bravery of his troops, and that be 
fore his eyes, and by his own orders. He had feet 
the Roman haughtineſs give way three times in on 
day before him: firſt by ſhutting themſelves up it 


their np N then, when they had ventured. out of it * 
by ſhametully flying; and laſtly, in flying again during kboſ 


the darkneſs of the night, and in finding no ſafety b 
within their intrenchments, the uſual refuge of fear and 
cowardice. Such thoughts were highly 3 an 
capable of dazzling a Prince already but too full of l 


Wer 
WOrs ' 
ws C 


own merit. * 

But when theſe firſt emotions were a little abatec a * 
and the intoxicating vapour of a ſudden joy was dige 
pelled, and made way for reflection, Perſeus bein Wl. 
come to himſelf, and conſidering in cold * 0 as 


Vol. 
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he conſequences his victory might have, he began in A. R. 352. 
bme meaſure to be terrified at them. All the wiſe t. . 


wurtiers about kim, taking advantage of theſe good 2d 171. 
1g lpoſitions, ventured. to give him the coun ſe L of 
N mich they made him capable: this was to employ 


the advantage he had lately gained for obtaining an 
jonourable peace of the Romans. They repreſented 
p him, © that the ſign of a wiſe Prince, and of one 
o deſerved ſucceſs, was not to rely upon the preſent © - 
yours of fortune, nor to abandon himſelf to the glit- 
xr of a dazzling proſperity. That accordingly he 
yould do well to ſend to the Conſul to renew the treaty 
nth him upon the ſame conditions that T. Quintius, 
men victorious, had impoſed upon his father Philip. 
That he could not terminate the war more gloriouſly 
or himſelf, than after ſo memorable a battle; nor 
her hope a more favourable occaſion of concluding a 
le and laſting peace, than in a conjuncture when the 
dow which the Romans had received, would render 
tem more tractable, and better diſpoſed to grant him 
nod conditions. That if, notwithſtanding this blow, 
be Romans, through an haughtineſs but too natural 
bthem, rejected a juſt and equitable accommodation, 
dey would be manifeſtly in the wrong; and that as 
nuch as they would have the juſt wrath of the Gods, 
o abhor pride, to fear, ſo much would the mode- 
* of Perſeus render both Gods and men favourable 
v him.“ | | | | 
fi de King gave into theſe wiſe remonſtrances; and 
e counſels which tended to peace found him always 
poſed to hear them. The majority alſo of his coun- 
were inclined the ſame way. Accordingly Ambal- 
ors were ſent to the Conſul, who aſſembled a nume- 
us council to give them audience. They ſaid, 
That they came to aſk peace. That Perſeus would 
ated” © Romans the ſame tribute as Philip had done, 
- di ad that he would evacuate the cities, territories, and 
in he places which Philip had evacuated.” 
When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
« antwer it was neceſſafy to give. The Roman con- 
= or. V. Cc ſtancy 


A. R. 5®:-ſtancy appeared on this occaſion with luſtre, It s . 


Ant. C. 


171. 


dently, and without having compared his own ftreng 


tion in proſperity. The anſwer was: That Perſe 


think fit.“ . 


who compoſed his council, were ſtrangely ſtruck wit 


no longer to be mentioned, and that the Roma 


| haughty, becauſe ſhe was conſcious of her ſuperiority 


tribute than that impoſed upon Philip. When he ſa 
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then the cuſtom to ſhew all the aſſurance and loftine 
of good fortune in adverſity, and to act with moden 


muſt not hope for peace, unleſs he left it to the Senat 
to diſpoſe of his perſon and kingdom as they ſhoul 


When this anſwer was brought to the King, the 


ſo extraordinary, and, according to them, ſo ill-time 
a pride; and moſt of them believed, that peace v 


would ſoon be obliged to demand that themſelye 
which they now refuſed. Perſeus was not of the fa 
opinion. He ſaw plainly that Rome was only 


and this gave him terrible apprehenſions. He ſe 
again to the Conſul, and offered a more conſiderab 


that the Conſul would abate nothing of his demand 
having no farther expectations of peace, he returned 
his camp at Sycurium, from whence he had ſet o 
determined to try again the chance of war. 

This whole conduct of Perſeus gives reaſon to thin 
that he muſt have undertaken this war very imp 


and reſources with thoſe of the Romans, in believi tout 
himſelf happy after a ſignal victory, and in being wic 
pable of aſking peace, and ſubmitting to ſuch grieve Priloy 
conditions, as his father Philip had not complied vii Dp 
till after a bloody defeat. It ſeems clear, that heh pes 
' ſcarce taken his meaſures judiciouſly, nor well c but h 
certed the means of ſucceeding, as after a firſt and th 
tion, in which the whole advantage is on his ſide, MA,, 
begins by percerving all his weakneſs and inferior g le 
and inclines in ſome ſenſe towards deſpair. Why ii eps 


was he the firſt to break the peace ? Why was 


* Ita tum mos erat, in adverſis vultum ſecundæ fortune ge 
moderari animos in ſecundis, Liv. 
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* 


Prince. , 


/ 


n Greece, it made known what people thought there, 


d diſcovered in full light the diſpoſition of the cities. 
For not only the Partiſans of the Macedonians, but a 
gear number of thoſe, who had received the moſt 
conſiderable advantages from the Romans, even thoſe, 
ho had experienced the violence and pride of the 
lings of Macedonia, evidenced their joy upon this 


fantaſtical caprice, though common enough, which 
ren at the ſhews, ſays Livy, where the gladiators com- 
tat to pleaſe the multitude, occaſions people to declare 
ncmly for the weaker againſt the ſtronger. 


lartus in Bœotia. After a long and vigorous defence, 
that city was at length taken by ftorm, plundered, and 
then entirely demoliſhed. 15 
Perſeus in the mean time, who was not far from the 
np of the Romans, incommoded them very much, 
tarraſſing their troops, and cutting off their foragers 
they ſtraggled ever ſo little. He one day took a 
thouſand waggons, , moſt of them laden with corn, 
mich the Romans had juſt reaped, with fix hundred 
priſoners. He afterwards attacked a ſmall body of 
toops in the neighbourhood, of which he was in 
topes of making himſelf maſter with no difficulty: 
but he found more reſiſtance from it than he expected; 
ad the Conſul coming to their ſupport with his whole 
amy, Perſeus retreated not without ſome loſs. Hav- 
bg left a ſtrong garriſon at Gonna, he led back his 
tops into Macedonia. The Conſul, after having 
lubjected Perrhæbia, returned to Lariſſa. From thence, 
ie diſmiſſed all the allies except the Achæans, diſperſed 
ls troops in Theſſaly, where he left them in winter- 
Qurters, and went to Bceotia at the requeſt of the 
"= CEL „„ 


The news of the battle of the cavalry having pread 63 


xcalion ; moſt of them having no other reaſon but a 


387 
the aggreſſor without neceſſity ? Why was he ſo haſty, A. R. 581. 
and - ſtop at the firſt ſtep? Why did he wait to Ant. C. 
2 know his weakneſs, till his own victory taught it 
in'? Theſe things do not denote a wiſe and diſcerning 


171. 


/ 


v. xlii. 


At the ſame time the Prætor Lucretius beſieged Ha- Ibid. 


” a 
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A. R. 581. Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronæa mad 
incurſions. | 3 


171. 


Polyb. 


& Diod. over to his party, determined ſo to do particularly b 


apud 
Valeſ. 


of Cotys his ally. 


ner with the moſt worthy perſons of Greece. He v 


been declared contrary to his wiſhes, he had reſolve 


mations and invectives in publick, or ſecret inform 


who thought like him, at firſt deſpiſed this factc 
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Perſeus did not remain idle on his ſide : he gaine 
ſome advantages both over the Roman fleet near Ore 
um a city of Eubæa, and in Thrace againſt the enemie 


At the ſame time the nation of the Epirots we 


the authority of Cephalus, one of the principal pet 
ſons of Epirus, who was however rather forced by ne 
ceſſity to throw himſelf into the arms of Perſeus, th: 
induced toit by inclination, For this Cephalus was 
wiſe and judicious man, and thought in the ſame ma 


very ſorry that a rupture ſhould happen between t 
Romans and Perſeus, wiſely perceiving that Greet 
would be the prey of the victor. After the war b. 


to act as a good and faithful ally to the Romans, 2 
to do all for them that was neceſſary, but witho 
meanneſs, and hurrying into ſlavery. 
It was not poſſible for him to purſue ſo well co 
certed a plan. There was at that time in Epirus of 
Charopus, grandſon of another of that name, who 
former times had rendered the Romans a ſignal ſe 
vice, in ſupplying the Conſul Quintius with the mea 
of forcing the defile, where Philip had intrench 
himſelf on the banks of the river Aous. _ Young C 
ropus had been ſent to Rome by his grandfather 
learn the Roman language and letters. On his retu 
into Epirus, proud of the friendſhip of a great nut 
ber of Romans, and being beſides of a turbulent m 
lignant diſpoſition, he inceſſantly attacked and hatt 
ſed the principal perſons of the nation, either by dec 


battl 
neith 
(amp 


tions, in which mingling a little truth with much fal 
hood, he gave a bad turn to all their actions, and 
boured not unſucceſsfully to render them ſuſpe 
and odious to the Romans. Cephalus, and the 


you 
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mad joung man, relying upon the clearneſs of their con- 4; — 53x, 
(ut, and being conſcious to themſelves, that if they 171. 
aine had formerly been under engagements with the royal 

family of Macedonia, it had been without prejudice 

emi to the alliance with the Romans, to whom they had 

rtained an inviolable fidelity. But when they ſaw, 

wen that the Romans gave ear to the diſcourſes of Charopus, 


ly bi noved in particular by the example of ſome of the 
not illuſtrious Etolians, who upon looſe and ſlight 

n iccuſations had been carried to Rome, they believed 

tha neceſſary for them to prevent the like diſgrace ; - 


was ad not finding any other reſource but in the amity 
mal of Perſeus, they were reduced to have recourſe to it, 
and to make their nation enter into alliance with him. 

We ſhall ſee in the ſequel what misfortune this fa- 
reed til ſtep drew upon Epirus, the cauſe of which is ſolely 
tobe imputed to the calumnies of Charopus: and in 
tis manner a wretched informer may occaſion the 


& ruin of an whole nation. 

itho | 

| A. HosTiL1ivs Mancinvs, | A. R. 532; 
1c0 A. ATILIUS SERRANUS, 2 
+ WI The Conſul Hoſtilius, to whom Macedonia had 
alen as province by lot, haſtening to join his army 
mean Theſſaly, paſſed through Epirus. He did not 

nch how the change which had happened there, becauſe 

- CJ” 12d not yet been declared openly againſt the Ro- 

her nans. He was very near being ſurprized and ſeized 
retold”) treachery concerted with the King of Macedonia. 

nul Haring entered Theſſaly, Perſeus defeated him in a 

it battle, and obliged him to fly. His conduct was 

arr cher nor more ſucceſsful during all the reſt of the 

dec pain. tis rh 

5 Q. Makcrus Pniripus, II. A 
. Cx. SERVILIUS CAPIO. Ant. C. 
nd | | | 169. 
pea 1he Romans were highly intent upon the Macedo- 

tha wen war. The Conſul Q. Marcius was charged with 

dig de conduct of it. 8 


1 Cc3 Livy, 


| 
| 
| 
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A;R, 533. Livy, before he relates the prodigies, decor 
_ his dey. be makes a reflexion, which ſhews 2 
Liv. Xii. religious as judicious manner of thinking in him, ex 
25. empt from {uperſtition, but at the ſame time, withoy 
the affectation of free- thinking. I know, fays h 
that few prodigies are now talked of, and that hiſt 
rians do not deign to mention them i in their writingd 
'This negligence ix an effect of the fame irreligion 
which ar preſent induces many people to affirm, thi 
the Gods do not intermeddle in what paſſes here be 
low, nor inform mankind of what is to happen t 
them. As for my part, in relating the actions oft 1 
Antients, J aſſume alſo the antient taſte; I ado; 
ſentiments and maxims of our forefathets ; 100 


rt 

ſhould make a kind of ſcruple of conſcience to judg 1 

facts unworthy of a place in my annals, for hie ne 

the wifeſt perſonages of their times have believe fr 

that the Commonwealth and Religion ought | to hay conf 

ſo ſerious an attention.” Rep 

Liv.ibid, Perſeus had believed it neceſſary for him to t: rei 
the advantage of the winter-ſeaſon to make an exp cin 

dition againſt Illyricum, which was the ſole part from tim! 

which Macedonia had any irruptions to fear, while ters 

the King ſhould be employed againſt the Roman God 

This enterprize ſucceeded very happily for him, an pe 

almoſt without any loſs on his ſide. He began by M nad. 

ſiege of the city Uſcana, which had fallen into tier 

hands of the Romans, and took it after a ſufficient! bac. 

long defence, He afterwards made himſelf mate fir: 

of all the fortreſſes of the country, in moſt of which tut | 

were Roman garriſons; and he took a great num nt 

of priſoners. regre 

bid. At the ſame time he ſent Ambaſſadors to Gent lis 

19, 20. one of the Kings of Illyricum, to enga Sa e him in a vas 

— 2 56 alliance with 2 Theſe Ambaſſadors, having py Whic 
77 the ſummit of mount Scodrus, croſſed the Al 

lyricum, which the Macedonians had le Ei W2 

entirely waſte N the whole country, in od from 

to deprive the Dardanians of the means of entering that 


Illyricum or Macedonia; and ly after * 
P 
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ans they arrived at Scodra. King Gentius was then A. R. 583. 
ing all: Liſa. He gave them audience there, and received —_— 5 
well dem in a very obhiging manner. After having heard 
„ eie propoſals, which they made him from their maſ- 
thouMtr, he replied, that he was much inclined of himſelf 
eo make an alliance with Perſeus : but that having 
biff either preparations of war, nor money, he was not 
ting n condition to declare againſt the Romans. This 
110M rs explaining himſelf clearly enough. Perſeus, who 
tha s avaricious, did not, or rather would not, ſeem to 
e be underſtand his demand. He ſent a ſecond Embaſſy 
o him, without ſpeaking of money; and received 
ce ſame anſwer from him. ET 5 
tt Polybius obſerves, that this fear of expence in im- 
ud portant and deciſive conjunctures as the preſent was, 
dg fear which argues a mean and ſordid ſpirit and ſen- 
iments unworthy of a Prince, made Perſeus loſe many 
vel fiir occaſions ; and that if he would have ſacrificed no 
conſiderable ſums, he might have engaged ſeveral 
Republicks and Princes on his fide. He cannot con- 
ccive how a King, for ſaving wealth, which is only 
cimable from the good uſe made of it, can expoſe 
"8 himſelf and kingdom to deſtruction; and he conſi- 
nl bers this blindneſs as a terrible puniſhment from the 
Gods. - 2s | 5 
Perſeus ſome time after what we have juſt related, Liv. xliii, 
made part of his troops march towards Stratus, a 3%. 
very ſtrong city of Atolia above the gulf of Am- | 
nt tricia. He had been made to hope, that it would 
ſurrender as ſoon as he appeared before the walls; 
but the Romans prevented him, and threw ſuccours 
Iito the place. He retired into Macedonia, highly 
regretting the uſeleſs pains he had taken in fatiguing 
ls troops by a precipitate march in very difficult 
Kays, to ſee the gates of a city ſhut againſt him, into 
mich he expected to have entered without reſiſtance. 
all that we have juſt related paſſed during winter. 
Early in the ſpring, the Conſul Marcius ſet out Lir. zliv. 
tom Rome, advanced towards Macedonia, perſuaded '» *- 
that it was neceſſary to attack Perſeus in the heart of 
Cc 4 his 


Ho 10 85 


poly 4 | 
Legat 78. 


| know from him where and when he judged it prope 


Liv, xliv. 
2. 


wid. 
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«his dominions. The Prætor * Marcius Fi igulus, who 
e the fleet, uſed no leſs diligence. 
pon the report that the Roman armies were ready 

to 2 the geld, Archon, the principal magiſtrate 
of the Achaians, to juſtify his Republick from the 
ſuſpicions and bad rumours which had been ſpread 
againſt it, adviſed the Achaians to prepare a decree 
by which it ſhould be ordained, that an army ſhoul 
march into Theſſaly, and that they ſhould ſhare in 
all the dangers of the war with the Romans. The 
decree being paſſed, orders were given Archon te 
raiſe troops, and to make all the neceſſary prepan 
tions. It was afterwards reſolved, that Ambaſlador 
ſhould be ſent to the Conſul, to inform him of the 
reſolution which the Republick had taken, and tc 


for the Achaian army to join his. Polybius, our hif 
torian, was choſen with ſome others, for this embaſh; 


on their arrival they found the Romans out of The: ) 
faly, incamped in Perrhæbia between Azora and Do :dy 
liche, and highly perplexed concerning the way they eve 
were to take. He followed them, to wait a favour non 
able occaſion for ſpeaking to the Conſul, and ſharedhiÞ for 
with him in all the dangers he ran- in entering Ma but 
cedonia. the 
Perſeus, who did not _ what route the Conſul lt i 
took, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops in two an « 
places, through which it was probable he would at- tar! 
tempt to paſs, He incamped the reſt of his arm wou 
at Dium, ſcouring the neighbouring coaſts in perion Per 
with a ſmall body of horſe, and marching ſometimesif « | 
on one fide and ſometimes on another without much WM in h 
deſign. © of g 
Marcius, after long deliberation, determined to uſe 
paſs the mountains near a place called in the text of i cf I 
ivy as we now have it, Octolopha. It is not certain BW port 
whether there is not an error in this name: But it 1s, Wl they 
that the place in queſtion muſt not be confounded It 
with Octolopha in the cquntry of the Daſſaretians t0- I this 
wards the weſtern part of Macedonia; and that our f thei 


5 hilto· 
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hiſtorian intended to ſpeak of a place ſituated at ſome 


ſmall diſtance from mount Olympus, Dium, and 
Phila, However that be, the Conſul had incredible 
difficulties to ſurmount, in ſuch ſteep and impractica- 
ble ways. He had taken the precaution to ſeize an 
eminence, which favoured his paſſage, and from 


whence they could ſee the enemy's camp, that was not 


above a thouſand paces diſtant, and the lands round 
Dium and Phila; which exceedingly animated the 
ſoldiers, who had ſuch opulent countries, where they 
hoped to inrich themſelves before their eyes. Hip- 
pias, whom the King had poſted in this paſs to de- 
fend it with a body of twelve thouſand men, ſeeing 


the eminence ſeized by a detachment of the Romans, 


marched againſt the Conſul, who was advancing with 
his whole army, harrafſed his troops during two 
days, and incommoded them extremely by frequent 


attacks. 
Marcius was very, anxious, not being able either to 


advance with ſafety, or retreat without ſhame, and 


even without great danger. The only choice he could 
now make, was to purſue-an enterprize with vigour, 
formed perhaps with too much boldneſs and temerity, 
but which might ſucceed by a tenacious perſeverance ; 
tne only reſource in the like caſe, and often ſucceſsful. 
lt is certain, that if the Conſul had been to act againſt 
a enemy like the antient Kings of Macedonia, in the 
narrow defile where his troops were ſhut up, he 
would infallibly have received a great blow. Bur 
Perſeus, inſtead of ſending freſh troops to ſuſtain thoſe 
of Hippias, to whom he was ſo near, that he heard 
In his camp the cries they raiſed in fighting; inſtead 
of going in perſon to attack the enemy, continued his 
vleleſs excurſions with his cavalry in the neighbourhood 
of Dium, and by that negle& gave the Romans op- 
portunity to extricate themſelves from the bad ſtep 
they had taken. | 


It was not without infinite difficulty they effected 
tis; the horſes that carried the baggage ſinking under 


their loads on the declivity of the mountain, and fall- 
N ing 
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A. R. 583. ing almoſt every ſtep they took. The elephants in 


Ant. 
269. 


body of an elephant. 


particular gave them great trouble. It was neceſſt 


to find a new means to make them deſcend in theſe 
extremely ſteep places; and this was as fellows, 
Along the ſteep parts of the mountain they laid two 
long beams ſuſtained at top by the ground, and at 
their lower extremities by props driven into the earth, 
which ſo raiſed up the lower ends, as made the decli- 
vity little and eaſy. Theſe beams were laid ſomething 
more diſtant from each other than the breadth of the 
Acroſs theſe two beams, which 
were parallels, they afterwards laid planks thirty feet 
long, which formed a kind of bridge, and covered 
them with earth. At the end of this firſt bridge, but 
at ſome diſtance a ſecond of the ſame kind was erected; 
then a third, and ſo on, wherever the declivity was 
too ſteep for thoſe animals to go down without help, 
The elephant walked from firm ground upon thi 
bridge, and before he came to the end of it, the props 
were cut, the bridge fell, and the animal was obliged 
to ſlide gently down and move forwards till he came 
to the beginning of another bridge, where finding 
level footing he advanced on quietly as. on the firſt 
bridge; and the ſame was done as before. We mult 
ſuppoſe, which Livy does not ſay, that each bridge 
was capable of being uſed for all the elephants in the 
Roman army ; and their number could not have bee 
great. The manner in which Hannibal made his ele 
phants paſs the Rhone, has ſome ſimilitude to what thi 
Romans do upon this occaſion : but the trouble was fa 
from being ſo great. 3 

It is not eaſy to expreſs the fatigues, which the Ro 
mans had to ſuffer in this paſs, the ſoldiers being otte 
obliged to ſlide alſo along the ground with their arms 
becauſe they could not keep upon their legs walking 
upright. It was agreed on all hands, that with a 
handful of troops the enemy might have entirely de 
feated the whole Roman army. At length, after man) 
pains and dangers, it arrived in the plain, and was the! 
ſafe. | | 4 
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fleated the moſt difficult part of his enterprize, Poly- 
tius took this favourable moment for preſenting to 


the reſolution they had taken to come with all their 
forces, and ſhare with him all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of this war. Marcius, after having thanked the 
Achaians for their good intention in very obliging 
terms, told them, that they might ſpare themſelves 
the pains and expence, in which this war would en- 

ge them: that in the ſtate wherein he ſaw affairs, he 
did not believe he had occaſion. for the aid of allies. 
After this diſcourſe, Polybius's Collegues returned 
nto Achaia. | | | 


Conſul having received advice, that Appius, ſur- 
nmed Centho, had aſked the Achaians for an aid of 
fre thouſand men to act in Epirus, ſent him back to 
is country, exhorting him not to ſuffer his Common- 
WJ vealti to footy thoſe troops and to engage in expences 
Wl enticely uſeleſs. 


to a terrible conſternation, Uncertain how to act, 
nd changing reſolution every moment, he vented 
ries, and lamented his fate, to ſee himſelf conquered 
without fighting. He cauſed the two officers, whom 
e had poſted to guard the paſſes to return, ordered 
he gilt ſtatues which were at Dium to be carried on 
board his fleet, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands 
of the Romans, that the treaſures he had at Pella 
hould be thrown into the ſea, and that all his galleys 
it Theſſalonica ſhould be burnt. As to himſelf, he 
tired to Pydna. Terror and confuſion on the proſ- 
» of ſudden danger unveil the inmoſt heart of a 
rince, and ſhew him ſuch as he is. 

The Roman army owed its ſafety to the imprudent 
and ſtupid fear of Perſeus, which cauſed the Conſul's 
kmerity, in engaging himſelf in a country, from 
zich he had never got off, if his enemies had been 


As the Conſul ſeemed then to have happily com- 


A. R. 383. 


Ant. C. 
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im the decree of the Achaians, and to afſure him of Sat. 78. 


Polybius only remained in the Roman army, till the 


Whilſt the King was bathing, he was informed Liv. xliv. 
that the enemy approached. This news threw him * 


IN 
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ſaly, nor have had proviſions in the defiles into which 
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There were two ways for extricating himſelf out of 
this danger; the one by penetrating through the val. 
leys of Tempe, in order to enter Theſſaly; the other 
in paſſing by Dium, to enter Macedonia. Now theſe 
two important poſts were occupied by good bodies » 
troops, which the King had placed there. If Perſeus 
therefore had had a little more reſolution, and had 
only withſtood the terror he was ſeized with on thi 
approach of the Romans, for ten days, the Conſul 
could neither have retired through Tempe into Thel. 


he had advanced. For the ways through Tempe 
have precipices on their ſides ſo very ſteep, that the eye 
cannot view them without being dazzled. The King's 
troops guarded this pals in four different places, the 
laſt of which was ſo narrow, that ten well-armed me 
only were capable of defending the entrance of it 


Thus the Romans not being able to receive proviſion no: 
through the narrow defiles of Tempe, nor to palghf the 
there themſelves, they would have been obliged to reWM tor 
gain the mountains, from whence they had deſcended city 
which would have been impracticable if the enem tis 
had continued to occupy the eminences. They wouldWn : 
then have had no other reſource than to penetrate int um 
Macedonia on the ſide of Dium by paſſing through Con 
the enemy; which would not have been leſs difficult inſtr 
<« if the Gods,” ſays Livy, © had not deprived Peri lis c 
<« ſeus of counſel and prudence.” For, by making He: 
foſſe and intrenchments in the very narrow defile at th ¶ bon 
foot of mount Olympus, he would abſolutely ha nitte 
ſhut them out of it, and ſtopped them ſhort. Bu P. 
the King's terror had thrown him into ſuch a blind vhic 
* neſs of mind, he neither ſaw nor did any thing thai Conſ 
« might fave him,” he left all the entrances into hi he h: 
kingdom open to the enemy, and took refuge wit go or 
precipitation at Pydna. Livy's expreſſions are ver then 
remarkable in this place, and ſhews us what mean dies c 
GO o employs for deſtroying the greateſt emp z an} 
: | WAD MG 
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diſpexiſſet cæcata mens ſubito terrore. 


The Conſul, ſeeing that he might hope every thing Liv. Air. 


tom the terror and imprudence of the enemies, gave 
orders to the Pretor Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to 


ire the poſts adjacent to Tempe, which Perſeus had 
abandoned, in order to provide a retreat for his troops 


in caſe of neceſſity, and ſent Popillius to examine the 
afſes near Dium. When he knew that the ways were 
open and undefended, he advanced, and arriving at 
Dium the ſecond day, he made his army incamp near 


a temple of Jupiter, which was not far off, to prevent 


it from being plundered. When he entered the city, 
which was full of magnificent buildings, and very 


well fortified, he was aſtoniſhed in the higheſt degree 


to find, that the King had abandoned it ſo eaſily. He 
continued his march, and made himſelf maſter of 
many places almoſt without any reſiſtance. But, the 
more he advanced, the leſs proviſions he found, and 
the famine increaſed in proportion: this reduced him 
uo return to Dium: He was even obliged to quit that 
city, and to retire to Phila, where the Prætor Lucre- 
ius had informed him, that he would find proviſions 
n abundance. This laſt ſtep much diſguſted the 
zmy ; and made way for diſcourſes very little in the 


Conſul's favour. And indeed his departure from Dium 
inſtructed Perſeus, that he was now to recover that by. 
us courage, which he had loſt by his exceſſive timidity; 
He accordingly repoſſeſſed himſelf of that city, and 


ſon repaired the ravages which the Romans had com- 


mitted there. | 
Popillius, on his ſide, beſieged and took Heraclea, 


which was but a quarter of a league from Phila. The 


Conſul moved, and incamped near that place, as if 
he had deſigned to drive Perſeus from Dium, and to 
g on from thence to Pieria. But his real intent being 


then to take up his winter- quarters, he ſent ſome bo- 


dies of troops to ſecure the ways, by which the neceſ- 
ſary proviſions were brought him from Theſſaly, and to 


chuſe the places where magazines might be commodi- 


ouſly 
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R. 533- oufly ſettled, and to erect ſtations for thoſe who guarded 
269. the convoys. . r 

Perſeus, having recovered his fright with his reaſon, 

would have been very glad it his orders for throwin 

his treaſures at Pella into the ſea, and for burning 1 

his galleys at Theſſalonica, had not been executed 

Andronicus, to whom the laſt of theſe commiſſion 

had been given, had delayed the affair, to leave time 

for the repentance which might ſoon follow this com 

mand, as it really happened. Nicias, who had not { 

much precaution, had thrown all the money he found 

at Pella into the ſea. His fault was ſoon remedied 


] 

by divers, who brought up almoſt all that moneiſ 50 

from the bottom. For their reward, the King cauſed dl 

them all to be put to death ſecretly, as well as Andro or 

nicus and Nicias; fo great was his ſhame for the ab ſpe 

ject terror to which he had abandoned himſelf, tha ſpe 

he could not bear to have any witneſſes or traces of i iim 

in being ! But ought a ſlight fault in ſome ſenſe, as 1 Way 

at leaſt only affected him who had committed it, ger. 

have been covered with a cruelty more than barbaroulM inu 

and tyrannical ? Was ſuch a conduct a proper mea lis 

to that effect? And had he even ſucceeded in ſtifling no 

the complaints of his ſubjects in reſpect to ſo black: lay : 

action, could he hope allo to aboliſh the remembrane vas 

of it? | 1 mak 

Liv. xliv. Several expeditions were made on both ſides. bot The 

10-13 by t ſea and land, which had not much conſequencę ter h 

and were not very important. The Prætor C. M. vices 

cius formed ſome ſieges, which he was obliged to raiſ ¶ acril 

Þ When Polybius returned into Peloponneſus att with 
olyb. of ; E : hich he de 

Legat. 78, his embaſſy, the letter of Appius, by which | : cular 

manded five thouſand men, had already been receivoll the p 

there. Some ſhort time after, the council that a bad 

ſembled at Sicyon to deliberate upon this affair high that 

perplexed Polybius. Not to execute the order he ha nd 

received from the Conſul Marcius, had been an inen King, 

cuſable fault. On the other fide, it was dangerous Wl them 

-refuſe the troops which might be of ſervice to the R var h 

mans, and for which the Achaians had no r encies 
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ro extricate himſelf out of ſo delicate a dilemma, he e 


11d recourſe to a decree of the Roman Senate, which 


rohibited the having any regard to the letters of Gene- 


als, unleſs they were attended with an order of the Se- 
nate, which Appius had not annexed to his. He ac- 


cordingly ſaid, that before ſending any thing to Appius, 


it was neceſſary to inform the Conſul of his demand, 
ind wait the deciſion he ſhould think fit to make. 
Polybius hereby ſaved the Achaians an expence, which 
would have amounted to above an hundred and twenty 
thouſand crowns. - | hs 
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In the mean time Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome Liv, xliv. 
fom Pruſias King of Bithynia, and from the Rho- 4, 75: 


dans, in favour of Perſeus. The diſcourſe of the 
former had nothing in 1t but what was modeſt in re- 


ſpect to the Romans, but argued little integrity in re- 


ſpect to him for whom Pruſias pretended to intereſt 
himſelf. They declared, that their maſters had al- 
ways adhered to the ſide of the Romans, and ſhould 
never ceaſe to do ſo, as long as the war ſhould con- 
tnue : but that having promiſed Perſeus to employ 
tis good offices for him with the Romans for obtain- 
ng peace, he deſired them, if they could reſolve to 
ay aſide their reſentment, to let him know, that it 
was in conſideration of him, in order that he might 
make a merit of it with the King of Macedonia.” 
The Rhodians talked in a much different ſtile. © Af- 
ter having made a pompous enumeration of the ſer- 
vices they had rendered the Roman People, and 
acribed to themſelves moſt of the victories gained 
with their aid over the enemies of Rome, and parti- 
cularly over Antiochus, they added : That during 


the peace between the Macedonians and Romans, they 


had began to enter into a negotiation with Perſeus, 
that they had broke up this treaty againft their will, 
and without any ſubject of complaint againſt the 
King, becauſe the Romans had thought fit to engage 
them in the war. That for three years, which this 
var had ſubſiſted, they had ſuffered many inconveni- 
encies from it. That their trade by ſea being inter- 
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others to Rome, to make the ſame declaration. Tha 


Liv. xliv. 
1 6. 


A. R. 583 rupted, their iſland was greatly ſtraitened by the re 


dians ſhould conſider what they had to do.” 


hiſtorians tell us, that all the anſwer given to it y 


Senate replied in few words: That the diſpoſitia 


Perſeus, had been long known at Rome. That 40 


the conduct they ſhould have obſerved in this war: 


5 which he had entered Macedonia, after having unde 


. tries, and that in particular the * Epirots had ſupplie 


ther there muſt be a fault here in the text, or Jes of the people « 
1 Epirus had continued i in the Roman intereſt, 
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* duction of the revenues and advantages they derived 
from it. That not being able to fuſtain ſuch con 
derable loſſes, they had ſent Ambaſſadors into Ma: 
cedonia to King Perſeus, to declare to him, that the 
Rhodians judged it neceſſary. that he ſhould make 
peace with the Romans. That they had alſo ſent 


if the two powers refuſed to comply with ſo reafon 
able a propoſal, and to put an end to the war, the Rho 


It is eaſy to judge i in what a manner a diſcourſe { 
ridiculouſly vain and arrogant was received. Sony 


to cauſe a decree of the Senate to be read in the 
preſence, by which the Caryans and Lycians were de 
clared free. This was touching them to the quick 
and nating them in the moſt ſenſible part: fo 
they conſidered thoſe two nations as their ſubjed; 
who had been made ſo by a decree of the Senate afte 
the war with Antiochus. According to others, th 


of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intelligence witl 


Rome ſhould have conquered him, which was e 
to happen every day, ſhe would in her turn confi 
what ſhe had to do, and treat every people according t 


The uſual preſents were however offered the Ambaſſi 
dors; but they did not accept them. - 

The Conſul Q. Marcius's letter was  afterwarc 
read, in which he gave an account of the manner 


one incredible difficulties in paſling a very narrow de 


file. He added, that the Prætor had got proviſion 
for him for the winter from all the neighbouring coun 


* Tt has been ſaid above, that the Epirots had joined Perſeus. E 


hi 
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imbaſfadors then at Rome. But that it was neceſſary 
ſend him cloaths for the ſoldiers from Italy, and 
that he had occaſion for two hundred Numidian horſe, 
they could be had. That the country where he was 


tele articles were executed punctually and immedi- 
ately. 


ke King to continue the peace. And putting him in 
ind, that his father Philip, to the laſt day of his life, 
ud always cauſed the treaty he had concluded with 
te Romans to be read to him twice every day, he 
ud exhorted him to do the ſame, if not with the ſame 
eularity, at leaſt from time to time. Not being able 
diſſuade him from the war, he at firſt had with- 
In from his counſels under different pretexts, that 
e might not be a witneſs of the reſolutions taken in 
tem, which he could not approve. At length find- 
that he was become ſuſpected, and tacitly conſi- 
red as a traitor, he took refuge amongſt the Romans, 

| was of great ſervice to the Conſul. Having related 

that has been ſaid to the Senate, he was exceed- 

ply well received, and the Senate gave him an honor- 

e ſettlement at Tarentum, which was a fine houſe 

| the city, and two hundred acres of land in the 


utry, 


Yor. ; D d 


wplied him with nothing neceſſary to an army. All 


5 
tim with twenty thouſand meaſures of wheat? and ten = * 


thouſand of barley, which was to be paid for to their 165. 


Audience was afterwards given to a Lord of Mace- Liv. xlir. 
donia, called Oneſimus. He had always perſuaded * 
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S-E © TMs | | 

General concern at Rome in reſpect to the approachiny cha 
| tion of Conſuls. Paulus Amilius is elected Conſul wii 5 
Licinius Craſſus. Wiſe frecautions of Paulus Anu i: 
Embaſſy from Egypt to Rome. The Commiſſioners il ©: 
turned from Macedonia, give an account of the arni b. 
by ſea and land. The departure of the Generali is boil * 
tened. Number of the forces. Altention in cbuſ i i: 
Legionary Tribunes. Speech of Paulus Amiliu ton. 
People before his departure. Freparationt of Pe h 
. againſt the Romans. Different embaſſies of that pri Ki 
' to Gentins, the Rhodians, Eumenes, and Antioch or 
Perſeus, through his avarice, deprives himſelf of ve 
preverful aid of the Baſtarnæ. Awvarice and petjidy Wl in 
Perſeus in reſpect to Gentins. Rapid conqueſt of ta 
ricam by the Prater Anicius. Perſeus incamps adi be 
tageonfly. Paulus Amilius re-inftates diſcipline in Wii bep 
army. He diſcovers water in à place where it ol nai 
wanting. News of the viffory gained in Illyricum hi 
tives. The Ambaſſadors of the Rhodians arrive in ban 
camp. Paulus Amilius deliberates upon the mamer |: 
attacking Perſeus.” He ſends Scipio Nafica with agi Mac 
d:tackmcnt lo ſeize Pythium. Fe amuſes Perſeus um: 
flight feirmifhes upen the banks ef the Enipius. & bat 
ſeizes Pythium, and remains in piſſeſſion of the uch 
Perſeus quits the Enipeus, and advances towards Py 1 
reſolved to venture a battle there. Paulus Ami": a 
=v1/ely defers engaging. Sulpicius Gallus foretells Wl All 
eclipſe of the Moon ts the Romans. Paulus Ani ere 


explains bis reaſons for deferring the battle. The bu 
is at laſt fought. Perſeus is defeated and put to figi n (i 


Q. Maxcivs Il. 


CN. SERVILIUS. 


A. R. 583. HE time of the aſſemblies for the electio 
8 Conſuls approaching, every body was in wa. 


Kall ir 
Mracte 


Lore n 0 


"oy of concerning the perion upon whom ſo importan 


oo p. Choice would tall, and nothing elſe was taſked 0 
259, 260. | 
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againſt Perſeus, who had but very indifferently ſup- 
ported the honour of the Roman name. They called 
to mind the famous victories gained over Philip his 
father; that powerful King of Macedonia, who had 


Prince whoſe famous exploits had acquired him the 
frname of the Great, who had been driven beyond 
mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tribute; and 
aftly, over a much more formidable enemy than any 
King upon earth, that is, over Hannibal, compelled 


teen years duration, and conquered in his own country 
almoſt at the very walls of Carthage. They conceived 
t a kind of diſgrace for Rome, that its Conſuls ſhould 
be ſo long at blows with King Perſeus, when he 
kept the field againſt them with only the miſerable re- 
mains of his father's defeat. They did not know, that 
Philip had left Macedonia more powerful at his death, 
than it had been before his defeat. 

It was evident, eſpecially after the laſt news from 
Macedonia, that it was no longer a time to give the 
ommand of the armies to faction or favour; and 
tat it was neceſſary to employ the utmoſt attention 
nchuſing a General, who had wiſdom, experience, 
ad valour ; in a word, who was capable of conduct- 
nz a war ſo important as that now on foot. 

All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus ÆEmilius. 
here are occaſions when ſingular merit unites all ſuf- 
mages in its favour ;z and nothing is more ſoothing 
lan ſuch a judgment, founded, not upon birth or cre- 
lt, but upon the knowledge of the ſervices a perſon 
s already done; upon the eſteem which the troops 
ere of his capacity, and the preſſing occaſion, which 
le State has of his wiſdom and valour. Paulus Æmi- 
was near ſixty years old: but age, without having 
Lal impaired his ſtrength, had only added to his 
Wicter, maturity of counſel and prudence, ſtill 
Wc 2cceffary to a General than courage and bravery. 
| Dad 2 He 


Conſuls who for three years paſt had been employed 


been obliged to implore peace: over Antiochus, a 


ſme years before to quit Italy after a war of above ſix- 
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all converſations. People were not ſatisfied with the R. R. 583. 
Ant. $4 
169. 


404 MARCIUS, SERVILIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 583. He had been elected Conſul for the firſt time four 
© teen years before, and having acquired general eſteem 
by his good conduct, he had ended his Conſulſbip 

with a glorious victory, which had gained him the ho- 
nour of a triumph. As he found himſelf capable of 
ſerving his country, he had deſired a ſecond Conſul- 
ſhip, and had even once ſtood for it with thoſe whe 


169 


aſpired at that office. The People had rejected him 
and Paulus Emilius, having loſt that hope, ſubſti 
tuted the ſweets of repoſe to the ſplendor of employ 2 
ments. As Augur he applied himſelf ſolely to the af 5 
fairs of religion; and as a father, to the education o 7 
his children. He was very reſerved and frugal j 6 
every thing that tended only to luxury and pomp c, 
but noble and magnificent in reſpect to expences i vil 
honour and duty; in conſequence of which he ſpare M 
nothing to procure them an education worthy of thei N 
birth. Grammarians, rhetoricians, philoſophers, ſculp [iy 
tors, Painters, maſters expert in breaking and manag Hu 
ing horſes; hunters who taught youth the exerciſes c X 
the chace; in a word, he gave his ſons all the aids an Wy 
maſters that were neceſſary in forming both their minq 7, 
and bodies. When he was not employed in public nen 
affairs, he would be preſent at their ſtudies and exe h 
ciſes, by theſe aſſiduous cares evincing, that of all i ¶ nn. 
Romans he was the father, who had moſt love and ten; f 
derneſs for his children. ge = Th 
It were to be wiſhed that this example were follouq ad g 

by all perſons in high ſtations, who are indeed accounM.. 
able for their time to the publick, but who are berge. 
thereby diſcharged from the cares, which they ad te 
their children by a natural and impreſcriptible rig. cep 
and the more as labouring for their inſtruction is ſe * 
ing the publick. . | .. 
All the relations and friends of Paulus Emi ra 
preſſed him to comply with the wiſhes of the Peopi:1; i 


who called upon him to accept the Conſulſhip. As! 
himſelf, he had no thoughts but of ſhunning the Pe 
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les ardour, as not caring for command, and chuſing A. R. 583. 


rather to confine himſelf to the quiet life he had led 
ſme time. However, when he ſaw that the people 
aſembled every morning in crowds before his door, 
that they called upon him to go to the Forum, and 
exclaimed highly againſt his obſlinate refuſal, he could 
o longer reſiſt ſuch ſtrong inſtances, and joined thoſe 
who afpired at that dignity. This was matter of great 
joy and a kind of triumph to the Roman People, wha 
confidered, as a certain omen of victory over the 
enemy that which they had juſt gained over Paulus 
Emilius, in forcing him to accept the Conſulſhip. 
This honour was conferred upon him with unanimous 
conſent. C. Licinius Craſſus was given him for a 
(ollegue. The People would not abandon the diſ- 
bution of provinces to the caprice of chance, and 
kcreed the command of the armies in Macedonia to 
Paulus Emilius. Licinius commanded in Italy. 
Livy ſays however, that they did draw lots, But 
Plutarch's account ſeems more probable, for the lots 
night have rendered the people's intention and ardour 
uſeleſs. | | 

t is ſaid that Paulus Emilius, on his return home 
itended by the people who followed him in a body to 
o him honour, found his daughter Tertia, then an in- 
int, weeping. He kiſſed her and aſked her the rea- 
n of her tears. Tertia claſping him in her little arms 
ad kiſſing him: „ You don't know then, father,” 


tle dog, which ſhe had brought up, and called 
terſeus. Paulus Emilius, ſtruck with thoſe words 
ad to her: „And in good time, my dear child, I ac- 
* cept the omen with great pleaſure.” The Romans 
arried their ſuperſtition very high in reſpect to theſe 
cadental circumſtances. 


ad ſhe, 4+ that our Perſeus is dead.” She ſpoke of a 


Ant. C. 
1 69. 


The manner in which Paulus Amilius applied him- Liv. xſie. 
kf in preparing for the war, with which he was**- 


targed, gave room to judge of the ſucceſs to be ex- 

ſected in conſequence. Before he entered upon office, 

tdemaned of the Senate, that commiſſioners ſhould 
| D's 2 | 
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A. R. 583. be ſent into Macedonia to inſpect the armies and fleets, 


Ant. 
169. 


and afterwards to make their report, when they had 


made an exact enquiry, of what they had learnt, and 
what augmentation of troops both for land and ſea- 
fervice would be neceſſary, They were alſo to inform 


themſelves, as far as poſſible, to what number the 


King's troops amounted ; where they actually were; 
as well as thoſe of the Romans : if the latter had their 


camp in the defiles of the mountains, or had entirely 


aſſed them, and were in the plain: what allies were 
aſſuredly to be relied on; who thoſe were whoſe fide- 
lity- ſeemed doubtful and wavering ; and what States 
were to be conſidered as declared enemies. For what 
time the army had proviſions, and from whence they 
were to be brought either by land-carriage or in vet- 
fels. And laſtly, what had paſſed during the laſt cam- 
paign, as well by land as fea. As an able and experi 
enced General, he was deſirous to enter into this detail, 
convinced that the plan of the campaign, upon which 
he was going to enter, could not be formed, nor the 
operations regulated without the knowledge of all 


_ theſe things. Perſons ſkilled in mig affairs, 


know of what value this foreſight and exactneſs are, 
which cannot be carried too far. The Senate high! 
approved ſuch wife meafures, and nominated Commil 
ſioners approved by Paulus Æmilius, who ſet out tw 
days after. | ) 


A. R. 584. L. EMIL Ius Paurus II. 
Ant. C | 


168. 


Liv. xliv. 
19. 525 


C. LIcIx Ius Ck assus. 


Paulus /Emilius and his Collegue entered upon of 
fice before the Commiſiioners returned. In that inter 
val the Senate gave audience to the Ambaſſadors ot 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra King and Queen of Egypt, wh 
brought complaints to Rome againſt the unjuſt enter 
prizes of Antiochus King of Syria. Three Deputie 
were ſent into Egypt. This affair is related at lengtl 

in the Antient Hiſtory. 1 
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The Commiſſioners had uſed great diligence. On A. R. 584. 
their return to Rome, they ſaid : + That Marcius had I 
forced the paſſes of Macedonia, but with greater dan- Liv. . 
ger than adyantage. That the King was maſter of- 
pieria, into which the Roman army had entered. That 
the two camps were very near each other, being only 
ſeparated by the river Enipeus. That the King avoided 
battle, and that the Roman army was not in a condi- 
ton either to oblige him to fight or to force his lines. 
That, amongſt other inconveniencies, the winter had 
proved very ſevere, was very ſharply felt in a moun- 
ninous country, and made it utterly impoſſible to act; 
nd that proviſions only for a ſhort time remained. 
That the Macedonian army was ſaid to amount to 
thirty thouſand men. That if Appius Claudius had 
had a ſufficiently conſiderable body of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Lychmidum in Illyricum, where he 
was incamped, he would have been able to make a 
powerful diverſion againſt Perſeus: but that that Ge- 
eral and the troops he had with him, were actually in 
great danger, if a conſiderable reinforcement were not 
mmediately ſent him, or he was not made to quit the 
poſt he occupied. That after having viſited the camp, 
they had repaired to the fleet. That they had been in- 
formed, that part of the men had died of diſeaſe, and 
that thoſe who eſcaped, eſpecially the Sicilians, were 
turned home; and that the fleet was abſolutely in the 
utmoſt want of ſeamen and ſoldiers: that thoſe who 
had remained had not received their pay and were in 
vant of cloaths. That Eumenes and his fleet, after 
having ſhewn themſelves a little, had diſappeared almoſt 
immediately without any good reaſons that could be 
oven for it; and that it ſeemed as if they neither could, 
nor ought to rely upon his diſpoſition : but that as to 
Attalus his brother, his good will was not to be 
doubted.” 1 . 

Upon this report of the Commiſſioners, the Senate Liv. xliv. 
decreed that the Conſul ſhould ſet out immediately?" 
for Macedonia, as well as the Prætor Cn. Octavius, 
Wo had the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, 

D d 4 another 
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A. R. 584. another Prætor, who was to ſucceed Appius Claudiy: 


nt- C. in the neighbourhood of Lychnidum in Illyricum 


The number of troops, which each of them was tc 


command, was regulated in the following manner. 


The troops, which compoſed the army of Paulus 
ZEmilius, amounted to twenty five thouſand eight hun 
dred men; being two Roman legions each of {1 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, which mad 
twelve thouſand ſix hundred men, more than tha 


number of infantry, and double the cavalry of thi 


Latin allies. The reſt of the troops aſſigned him 
were to reinforce garriſons. Thoſe which compoſed 
the army of the Prætor Anicius, who was to command 


in Illyricum, amounted to twenty one thouſand eigh 


hundred men ; being two Roman legions, each con 
ſiſting of five thouſand two hundred foot and three 
hundred horſe ; with ten thouſand Latin infantry and 
eight hundred horſe. The Prætor Octavius, admit 
of the fleet, had five thouſand men aſſigned him, whe 
were to ſerve under him. | ; 
As it was propoſed to terminate the war with Mace 


donia this year, all the precautions that could be ima 

gined for the good of the ſervice were taken. Thi 
Tribunes of the ſoldiers were the principal officers of 
the legion, and commanded it alternately. It was ſaid 


that none ought to be choſen for this employment, ex 
-cioh ll 


cept ſuch as had commanded, and of the forty 
Tribunes, which were to be appointed for the eight le 
gions, which the Commonwealth had on foot, Paulu 
/Emilius had the liberty of chuſing ſuch as he pleaſed 
to the number of twelve for the two legions which were 
to ſerve under him, 535 
Rome, it muſt be owned, acted on this occaſio 
with great wiſdom. She had, as we have ſeen electec 
with unanimous conſent for Conſul and General, the 
perſon who of all the Romans was indiſputably the 
moſt able warrior of his time. She is now for raiſing 


officers te the poſt of Tribunes, who have the molt 
merit, experience, and ability, proved by actual ſer 


vices; adyantages, which are not always the — ci 
| | 2 
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er of birth or ſeniority, and to which indeed the Ro- A. R. 384. 
mans were far frdm being much prejudiced. Rome 2 
does more, and by a ſingular exception, compatible 
wich Republican Government, ſhe gives Paulus Emi- 
jus full power to chuſe amongſt the Tribunes ſuch as 
te ſhould approve z well knowing of what importance 
t is, that a perfect union ſhould ſubſiſt between a Ge- 
geral and the officers that ſerve under him; in order 
that the commands given by the firſt, who is in a man- 
zer the ſoul of the whole army, and ought to direct 
l its motions, be executed with the utmoſt exactneſs: 
which cannot be, if a perfectly good underſtanding; 
funded in the love of the publick good, does not pre- 
rall n—_ them, which neither intereſt, ambition, 
vr jealouſy are capable of interrupting. | 
After all theſe regulation had been made, the Con- Liv. xliv. 
l Paulus Emilius went from the Senate to the aſſem- 22. 
bly of the People, and made the following ſpeech. 
Romans, in charging me with the care of the war 
4 of Macedonia with unanimous conſent, you ſeem 
to have conceived an almoſt certain hope, that this 
war, which has been ſpun out to a great length, will 
be terminated under my auſpices to the glory of the 
W' Roman people. I hope, that I ſhall be ſupported 
by the protection of the Gods in ſo great an un- 
dertaking, and fulfil your deſires: but this I may 
gi venture to aſſure you, that I ſhall uſe my utmoſt 
* endeavours not to fruſtrate your expectation. 
* TheSenate has wiſely regulated every thing neceſ- 
* ary for the expedition with which I am charged, 
*and as it has ordered me to ſet out immediately, if 
leave any thing undone in reſpect to the levy and 
* departure of the troops allotted for me, I know 
that C. Licinius my Collegue, full of zeal for the 
* publick good, and affection for me, will provide 
* for it with the ſame ardor and expedition, as if it 
iſing e was for himſelf. 
mor © 1 ſhall take care to give you exact accounts of 
ſerW all that ſhall happen, and you may rely upon the 
K er. certainty and truth of the news I ſhall fend either 
ther 7 | << to 


AR. 584. © to the Senate or you. But I deſire as a fayour, 
Ant. C. 4 that you will neither believe nor give weight b 
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E your credulity to flying reports, and ſuch as have 6 41 
no certain author. For in the manner in which i} 
things paſs amongſt you, eſpecially fince this war fi 
<« there is no General, let his conſtancy of mind bl. of 
« what it will, whom the diſcourſes held here would 0 
„ not ſhake and diſcourage. SE TO to 
There are people, who in circles and converſaMl, in 

« tions, and even at table, lead armies, regulate the * 
* motions of the Conſuls, and lay down all the ope g. 
« rations of the campaign. They know better tha. 5. 
the General, who is upon the ſpot, here he ſhoul , 
incamp, and of what poſts he ſhould ſeize : vher. ;, 
« jt is proper to ſettle magazines: by what Way, el 1 
“ ther by fea or land, proviſions muſt be brought 7 
«© when it is neceſſary to give the enemy battle, anq 50 
« when to lie ſtill. And they not only preſcribi the 
« what is beſt to be done, but if their plan be eve cor 
« ſo little departed from, they make it a crime i n 
« the Conſul, and cite him to their tribunal. It ; 
„ Know, Romans, that this licence taken at Rome worſe 
« is a great obſtacle to the ſucceſs of your arms ann . 
* the publick good. All your Generals have na, am 
<« the ſteadineſs and conſtancy of Fabius, who cho barre 
< rather to fee his authority inſulted by the raſhnclil:. + 
of an indiſcreet and frantick multirude, than ala 
« ruin the affairs of the Commonwealth, by piquin def 
s himſelf at a wrong time upon bravery to put a ſto ices, 
«> opular rumours. | .- onfide 
| ny F 2 far from believing that Generals have n meatny 
« occaſion to receive advice. On the contrary, nuch, 
« think, that whoever deſires to direct every das tke of 
« his ſingle abilities, and without taking en = 
« ſhews more preſumption than wiſdom. 4 a. For 
* may be reaſonably required ? Why that none 1n0 f Ompl: 
* take upon themſelves to obtrude their 3 nod ſe 
your Generals, but thoſe in the firſt place who 9 They 1 
« yerſed in the art of war, and who. have learnt 4 vemſe] 
experience what it is to command; and ſecon Mdug 


« tho 
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« thoſe who are upon the ſpot, who know the enemy, A. R. * 
« zre capable of judging of different conjunctures, 4 85 
: and who, being in a manner embarked on board | 
« the ſame veſſel, ſhare the ſame dangers with us. 
If therefore any one conceives himſelf capable of 
« afiſting me with his counſels in the war with which 
« you have charged me, let him not refuſe his ſervices 
tothe Commonwealth, hut let him go along with me 
into Macedonia: fhip, horſes, tents, proviſions, in 
a word, he ſhall have every thing at my expence. 
But, if he will not take theſe pains, and prefers 
the quiet life of the city to the dangers and fatigues 
« of the camp, let him not take upon him to hold 
the helm, and remain idle in the port. If the 
have ſo great an itch for talking, the city, of itſelf, 
will ſupply them with ſufficient matter: this is 
not within their ſphere. In a word, I would have 
i them know, that we ſhall have no regard to any 
* counſels, but ſuch as ſhall be given in the camp 
itſelf.“ Les PER 
t is not poſſible to conceive, how much this diſ- Plut. in 
wrſe, in which Paulus Zmilius ſpoke to his maſters u: 
nth a wiſe and noble loftineſs, requiring of them not — 
b amuſe. themſelves, according to their cuſtom, in 
untrouling the actions of their General, drew upon 
im their eſteem and reſpect. Every citizen in par- 
cular applauded himſelf for having had the courage 
b deſpite the flattery of thoſe, who meanly ſollicited 
ices, in the choice of a Conſul, and for having 
onfided the command of the army to a man full of 
reatneſs of mind and freedom, who refuſed it: fo 
uch, ſays Plutarch, did the Roman People, for the 
ke of reigning over others, make themſelves ſlaves 
v virtue and true merit. 
For the reſt, the abuſe of which Paulus ZEmilius 
omplains in this diſcourſe dictated by reaſon and 
mod ſenſe, ſhews us that men are in all times the ſame. 
lhey take a ſecret pleaſure and make it a merit in 
uemſelves to examine, criticiſe, and condemn the 
anduct of Generals, and they do not perceive, that 
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A. R. 584. they act manifeſtly contrary both to good ſenſe | 
_— equity. "ones good ſenſe : — what A 
more abſurd and ridiculous, than to ſee perſons of n 
| knowledge of war, and void of all experience, { 
themſelves up for Cenſors of the moſt able General 
and paſs ſentence upon their actions in the ſtile 0 
maſters. Contrary to equity: for even the moſt en 
pert cannot judge properly of them without bein 
upon the ſpot, the leaſt circumſtance of time, or place 
the diſpoſition of the troops, and even ſecret orde 
which are not known, being capable of abſolute] 
changing the ordinary rules. But we are not to hope 
that this fault will ever be corrected, which has it 
riſe in the curioſity and vanity natural to man; an 
Generals act wiſely, who, after the example of Pauluff 
Emilius, deſpiſe theſe city-rumors, and the tattle « 
idle people, who have generally more leiſure tha 


judgment. | TR « th 
Liv. xliv. Paulus Zmilius, after having performed the du nd 
298 ties of religion, ſet out for Macedonia with the Præto ck 


Cn. Octavius, who was to command the fleet. Neve 
was Conſul, in departing for his province, attended 
by ſo great a multitude of citizens. From that in 
ſtant, the Romans in general conceived a kind of a 
ſurance, that he would terminate the war of Mace 


donia, and ſoon return to Rome victorious and tri nd 
umphant. 38 [as 4 
Polyb. Whilſt preparations of war had been making a V 


* Rome, Perſeus on his ſide had not been inactive 
CS... The fear of the approaching danger with which ht 

was threatened, having at length taken place of hi 
avarice, he agreed to give Gentius King of [llyri 
cum three hundred talents of ſilver (three hundrec 
thouſand crowns) and to purchaſe his alliance at thay 


Price. 5 _ us 
At the ſame time he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rhodes per 
convinced that if that iſland, which was then ſo pow. Bom 
erful by ſea, ſhould join him, Rome would be highly 
diſtreſſed. He ſent others alſo to Eumenes and Ane 


tiochus, the two greateſt Kings of Aſia, w _—_ ginnir 
| 186 
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.. 
e an johly capable of aiding him. It was wiſe in Perfeus A, R. 5% 
an be take theſe meaſures, and to endeavour to ſtrengthen 6. 


e, f mo late. He ſhould have began there, and laid the 
dera bandation of his enterprize in thoſe alliances. He 
ile jd not ſeriouſly think of calling in thoſe remote 


t co owers, till the danger was too near; which was ra- 
bein der to call in ſpectators and aſſociates in his ruin, 
place dan aid and ſupports. The inſtructions, which he 
rden ve his Ambaſſadors were very ſolid, and highly ca- 


able of convincing, as we ſhall ſoon ſee: but he 
bold have uſed them, three years before, and waited 
is ige effect of them, before he had imbarked alone in a 
aur againſt fo powerful a people, who had-ſo many 
rcources in their misfortunes. 

The Ambaſſadors had the ſame inſtructions for 
fumenes and Antiochus. They repreſented to them, 
« that there was a natural enmity between Monarchies 
nd Commonwealths. That the Roman People at- 


the indignity as great as poſſible, employed the forces 
the Kings themſelves to ruin each other ſucceſſively. 
That they had cruſhed his father Philip by the aid of 
Attalus ; that by that of Eumenes, and partly alſo 
by that of Philip, Antiochus had been ſubdued ; 
nd that they had actually armed Eumenes and Pru- 
fas againſt Perſeus himſelf. That when the kingdom 
f Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, it would be Aſia's 
urn next, of which they had already poſſeſſed them- 
{lves of a part, under the ſpecious pretext of reinſtating 
the cities in their antient liberty; and that Syria would 
bon after have the ſame fate. That they already be- 
gan to ſet Pruſias above Eumenes by peculiar diſtinc- 
tons of honour; and that they had“ obliged Antio- 
chus to renounce the fruit of his victories in Egypt. 
berſeus exhorted them, either to prevail upon the 
ME Romans to leave Macedonia in peace; or, if they per- 


The fact, to which theſe words allude, will be related in the be- 
ganing of the next book. | 


inſelf by ſuch ſupports : but he thought of them 


zcked the Kings one after the other; and to make 


ſevered 


268, 
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A. R. 554. ſevered in the unjuſt deſign of mak ing war upon H 
Any. 1 | 8 ew os the Key Ws, of I A * 
The Ambaſſadors acted openly, and without eyai 8 0 
with Antiochus. mY . ee an 1 
As to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with t jam 
pretext of ranſoming priſoners, and treated only in _ 
 cxet concerning the real cauſe of it. There had alrea the 
been many conferences at different times, and in d * 
ferent places, upon that head, which had made t 
Prince very much ſuſpected by the Romans. It and 
not at bottom, becauſe Eumenes deſired, that Perf: ber 
might be victorious over the Romans: the enormo a 
power which he would have had in conſequence wo Mm 
have given him umbrage, and not a little inflam 5 
his jealouſy. Neither was he inclined to decl; pal 
openly, or to declare war, againſt him. But, believit bu 
that both parties were equally inclined to peace, Pe pret 
ſeus through fear of the-misfortunes that might ha an 
pen to him, and the Romans through diſguſt of a wil © 
that had already been ſpun out to a very great length ul 
His view was to be a mediator of this peace, and * 
fell his mediation, or at leaſt his inaction and neutrali pec 
| dear to Perſeus. The price was already agreed upc oY 
which was a thouſand talents (about an hundred a I 
fifty thouſand pounds) not to give the Romans a i 
aid either by ſea or land, and fifteen hundred talen N 
(two hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds) * 
prevail upon them to give Perſeus peace. The onlf ay 
diſpute that remained, was about the time of paymen 4 
Perſeus was for ſtaying till the ſervice was done, 2 el 
in the mean time to depoſite the money in the iſlan ord 
of Samothracia, Eumenes did not think the fu alt 
thereby ſufficiently ſecured to him; becauſe Same bret 
thracia was dependant upon Perſeus, and he inſiſte 1 
that part of the money ſhould be immediately pal one 
down. This broke up the treaty, which was neithe Kin 
: for the honour of the one or the other. | = 
— in Perſeus failed alſo in another, which would not ha 
u. been leſs to his advantage. He had cauſed a body Of 
260, 261, Gauliſh troops to march to his aid from the other {ids 
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a the Danube, conſiſting of ten thouſand horſe and & R. 584. 
4 many foot, and he had agreed to give ten pieces of — 
old to each of the horſe, five to each foot ſoldier, and Liv. xliv. 
thouſand to their General. Theſe Gauls were the 27 
ame, of whom we have ſpoken already under the 
name of the Baſtarnæ, a Gauliſn Colony ſettled upon 
the banks of the Boryſthenes, now called the Nieper. 
This nation was not accuſtomed either to till the 
round, feed cattle, or to trade; they lived by war, 
ind fold their ſervice to ſuch States as would employ 
them. When he received advice, that they were ar- 
ved upon the frontiers of his dominions, he went to 
meet them with half his troops, and gave orders, that 
the towns and villages, through which they were to 
raſs, ſhould have proviſions prepared for them in 
abundance, as corn, wine and cattle. He had ſome 
preſents for the principal officers, as horſes, furniture, 
ums, and veſts. To this he added ſome money, which 
was to be diſtributed amongſt a few. And as to the 
multitude, he believed that the hopes of ſomething 
future would ſuffice to attract them. The King ſtop- 
ped near the river“ Axius, and encamped there with 
is troops. 8 | 

He deputed Antigonus, one of the principal perſons 
of his court, to the Gauls, who were about five and 
wenty leagues from thence. Antigonus was ſurprized, 
when he ſaw men of extraordinary ſtature dexterous 
in all the exerciſes of the body, expert in the uſe of 
ams, haughty and bold in expreſſions, and full of 
menaces and bravadoes. He dwelt much upon the 
orders his maſter had given for their good reception in 
al the places through which they ſhould paſs, and the 
preſents he had prepared for them : he afterwards in- 


amd . . 

ot [id chem to advance to a certain place, which he 
pai mentioned, and to fend their principal perſons to the 
the king. The Gauls were not people to be paid with 


words. Clondicus the Chief and King of theſe ſtrang- 
its, proceeded directly to the point, and aſked whe- 


* In Mygdonia, 
ther 


— — — — _— — — — 
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A. R. 584. ther he had brought the money agreed upon. As . 
| = poſitive anſwer was given him; © Go,” ſaid he, « tel 


trance by his troops, or of ſubſiſting longer in the 
country, becauſe they could not, as before, have had 
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« your Prince, that till he ſends the hoſtages and 
“ money agreed on, the Gauls ſhall not ſtir fro 
« hence.” The King on the return of his Depu 
aſſembled his council. He foreſaw their opinions 
and as he was a much better guardian of his money 
than of his kingdom, to cloak his avarice he expa 
tiated very much upon the perfidy and ferocity of the 
Gauls, adding that it would be dangerous to ſuffer { 
oreat a multitude of them to enter Macedonia, fro 
whom every thing was to be apprehended, and that 
five thouſand of their horſe would ſuffice. Epen 
body ſaw, that he was only in fear for his money, but 
no body ventured to contradict him. nad, 

Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them 
that his maſter had occaſion for only five thouſand e. 


horſe. On thoſe words a general murmur and rag 


aroſe againſt Perſeus, who had made them come { 
far to inſult them. Clondicus having again aſked 
Antigonus, whether he brought money for the fu eee. 
thouſand horſe, as the latter ſought evaſions, and did om. 
not anſwer to the purpoſe, the Gauls were in the high ite. 


eſt fury, and were very near falling upon him to cui Ib 


him in pieces, which he himſelf very much appre- 
Hended. However they reſpected the quality of De 
puty, and diſmiſſed him without any bad treatment. 
The Gauls ſet out immediately, reſumed their route tc 
the Danube, and ravaged Thrace, which was 0 
their way. „5 : | 

Perfeus, with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement WWicur 
might have given the Romans no ſmall trouble. He 
might have made theſe Gauls enter Theſſaly, where 
they might have plundered the flat country, and take 
the ſtrongeſt places. In conſequence, by continuing tie. 
quiet near the river Enipeus, he would have made it 
impracticable for the Romans either to have pene- ine 
trated into Macedonia, of which he ſhut up the en- 


their 


[ 
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fir proviſions from Theſſaly, which would have &, R. 584- 

deen entirely laid waſte.  Avarice, which was his 163 

ling paſſion, prevented him from uſing fo great an 

vantage. — 5 | 
It alſo prevented him from the benefit he might have Liv. xliv. 

had from another alliance, upon which he ought to Blut _ 

ave ſet a great value. Preſſed by the ſtate of his af- Paul. 262. 

firs, and the extreme danger that menaced him, he 

ud at laſt conſented to give Gentius the three hundred 

wents he had aſked above an year for raiſing troops 

nd fitting out a fleet, Pantauchus had negotiated 

is treaty for the King of Macedonia, and had began 

y advancing the Illyrian Prince ten talents (ten thou- 

ind crowns) of the fum promiſed him. Gentius 

made his Ambaſſadors ſet out, and with them truſty 

krfons to bring away the reſt of the money, He alſo 

dered them, when every thing ſhould be terminated, ' 

pjoin the Ambaſſadors of Perſeus, and to go with 

lem to Rhodes, in order to induce that Republick p | 

bmnake an alliance with them. Pantauchus had re- | | 

teſented to him, that if the Rhodians came in to it, | 

lome could not hold out againſt the three powers 

nted, Perſeus received theſe Ambaſſadors with all 


cui ible marks of diſtinction. After hoſtages had been 
pre- changed vn both ſides, and the uſual oaths taken, it. 
De remained to deliver the two hundred and ninety 


ents, The Ambaſſadors and Agents of the Illyrian 
ce repaired to Pella, where the money was told 
to them, and put into cheſts; ſealed with the ſeal 
the Ambaſſadors in order to its being carried to II- 
cum. This ſeemed to make it ſecure enough for 
tus. Perſeus had given ſecret directions to thoſe, 
W were to carry it, to move ſlowly and by ſhort 
journeys, and, when they ſhould arrive on the 


wingMWicrs of Macedonia, to ſtop there and to wait his 
de it ers. During all this time, Pantauchus, who had 


mined at the court of Illyricum, preſſed the Kin 
much to declare againſt the Romans by ſome 
of hoſtility. -Gentius had already received ten 
its by way of earneſt, and having been adviſed 
=. VE. E e : that 


were ee Ä Cs a SE _— — — — — 


A R. 584. 
Ant. C. 
168. 
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that the whole ſum was upon the road, he reckoned 


it already in his coffers. Upon the repeated inſtance i 
of Pantauchus, in violation of all r ights human ani i 
divine, he impriſoned two Roman Ambaſſadors, whicl a 
were then at his court, under pretext that they ye 1 
ſpies. | | W 
Az ſoon as Perſcus had teceivid the revs arid! 5 
believing him ſufficiently and irretrievably embroile of 
with the Romans in effect, he made thoſe who carrie h 
the three hundred talents return, congratulating hi % 
ſelf fecretly upon the ſucceſs of his perfidy, which h: 1 
ſaved his money. But he only kept it and laid it u J 
for the enemy, whereas he ought to have uſed it f W. 
defending himſelf againſt, and conquering them. *q 
ought to have known that it was the maxim of Phill _. 
| LY Alexander, the moſt illuſtrious of his predeceſſoſ¶ e 
That victory ſhould be purchaſed with money, a bre 
& money not ſaved at the expence of victory, wi 
The Ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius being WM, 
_ rived at Rhodes, were highly well received. The ig. 
cree was imparted to them, by which the Republi upo 
had reſolved to employ its whole credit, and all WM per. 
forces to oblige the two parties to make peace, and WI um, 
declare againſt that which ſhould refuſe to enter i no, 
an accommodation. 1 ng 
At the beginning of the ſpring, the Roman Gener fb 
had repaired to their reſpective provinces : the Con u er 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with the fleet, H 
Anicius to IIlyricum. TY 1 (Pair 
The ſuccefs of the laſt was as rapid as happy. prep: 
was to make war againſt Gentius. He terminated. 
before Rome knew that it was began. It contin... . 
only thirty days. As ſoon as he entered Illyricum, W.z..: 
the cities ſubmitted to him with the more eaſe, as which 
treated the conquered with abundance of clemeſ hic 
and juſtice. Gentius ſhut himfelf up in Scodra, his ting 
pital : and having made a ſally without ſuccels, Gene: 


tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather phrenzy, in 


loſt courage, and came to throw himſelf at the feu the 
Anicius, imploring his mercy, and confeſſing, Weg, 


7 


ing taken arms againſt the Romans. The Prætor A. R. 584. 
reared him with humanity: His firſt care was to take * C. 
the two Ambaſſadors out of priſon. He ſent one of 5 
them, called Perperna, to Rome with the news of his 

victory; and ſome few days after, eauſed Gentius, his 

mother, wife, children, brother, with the principal 

Lords of the country, to be carried thither. The ſight 


Me of ſuch illuſtrious priſoners highly increaſed the people's 

ne toy. Publick thankſgivings were made to the Gods, 

ul ne great crowds of perſons of all ages and ſexes went 

HT © the teme Pont ae an tn 

7 Paulus Emilius did not remain inactive on his ſide. Plut. in 


When he approached the enemy, he found Perſeus . 


advantageouſly incamped near the ſea at the foot of 3. 


dug unt Olympus, in places that ſeemed inacceſſible. 
ſſo He had the Enipeus before him, which might be 
DN forded, but its banks were vety high; and on that 


which was on his ſide; he had raiſed good works with 
towers from ſpace to ſpace; where ha had planted ba- 


e Ol litas, and other machines to diſcharge darts and ſtones 
3b upon the eriemy, if they ventured to approach them, 
all Perſeus had ſo fortified himſelf here, that he believed 
and himſelf in abſolute ſecurity, and was in hopes of waſt- 
r ng, and at length of diſcouraging Paulus Amilius by 
length of time, and the difficulties he would have in 
teig fubliſting his troops, and maintaining his ground, in 
Conz u enemy's country. _ g 
He did not know what kind of an adverſary was ſent Liv. xliv. 


gainſt him. Paulus ÆEmilius was ſolely intent upon Bi?“ 
preparing every thing for an action, and continually 


ated BY nediated every kind of expedient for rendering all 
wo ue enemy's precautions ineffectual. He began by 
um g thabliſhing a ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline in his army, 
> wich had been corrupted by the licentiouſneſs in 
cm which it had been ſuffered to live. He reformed many 
, bus things, as well in reſpe& to the manner in which the 
EN General's orders were to be diſtributed in the army, as 
o the ſentinels and guards. The ſoldiers had been ac- 
S aſtomed to criticize upon their General, to examine 


mo all his actions, to preſcribe him his duty, and to 
EC 2 | lay 
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| A lay down what he was, and was not, to do. He 
8 
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ſpoke to them with ſteadineſs and dignity, as he had 
done at Rome to the citizens. He gave them to un. ll © 
derſtand, * that ſuch diſcourſes ill became a ſoldier : Ml * 
that he ought to be intent only upon three things, the a 
care of his body, to render it robuſt and active; of 5 
his arms, in order that they might always be clean " 
and in good condition; and to have always proviſions c 
dreſt, that he might be ready to march on the firſt no- 
tice. That as to the reſt, he ought to rely upon the Wl | 
goodneſs of the Immortal Gods, and the General's 00 
vigilance. That as to him, he ſhould omit nothing 6 
that might be neceſſary to give them occaſion to * 
ſhew their courage: that they had only to take care C 
to do their duty well, when the ſignal ſhould be given * 
them.” | 5 1 1 by 5 
When things are reaſonable in themſelves, and are g 
ſpoke with an air of dignity and authority, they al- 4 
ways make impreſſion. It cannot be expreſſed, how A 
much this diſcourſe, though mixed with à kind o C 
reprimand, pleaſed and animated the troops. The . 
old ſoldiers declared, that they had not learnt their. 1 
duty till that day. A wonderful change was ſoon 1 
perceived in the camp. No body was idle in it. The - 
ſoldiers were ſeen ſharpening their ſwords, poliſhing 5 
their helmets, cuiraſſes and bucklers; practiſing tc 1 
move nimbly under arms, brandiſhing their javelins I o 


they ſhould have of coming to blows with the enemy 


Liv. xliv. 
33 
Plut. 


vered with very branching green trees, judged fro 


and handling their naked ſwords ; in a word, breaking 
and inuring themſelves to all the military exerciſes ; ſo 
that it was caly to judge, that on the firſt occaſion 


they were determined to conquer or die. 25 

The camp was ſituated very advantageouſſy in al 
reſpects, except the want of water, which was 
great inconvenience to the army. Paulus Amilusy 
whoſe preſence of mind extended to every thing, ſee 


ing mount Olympus before him very high, and co 


the number and quality of them, that there muſt ne 


ceſſarily be ſprings in the earth of that mountain 
and 
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nd gave orders to open the ground at the bottom, 4. R. 584. 


and to dig pits in the ſand. They had not dug far 
before ſtreams of water appeared from ſeveral ſources, 
u firſt muddy in ſmall quantity, but ſoon after very 
dear and abundant. This event, which was merely 
natural, was conſidered by the ſoldiers, as a ſingular 
fvour of the Gods, who had taken Paulus Emilius 
under their protection, which made him ſtill more the 
object of their affection and reſpect. | 
When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman camp, 
the ardor of the ſoldiers, the pains they took, and 
the exerciſes by which they were preparing for bat- 
de, he was not a little anxious, and plainly perceived, 
that he had no longer to do with a Licinius, an Ho- 
{ilius, or a Marcius, and that every thing was changed 
nthe Roman army with the General. He redoubled 
his cares and attention on his ſide, animated the ſol- 
ders, applied himſelf alſo in forming them by dif- 
ferent exerciſes, added new intrenchments to the old 
mes, and ſpared no pains to cover his camp from in- 
ſult. 0 : 


168. 


In the mean time arrived the news of the victory Liv. xliv. 
rained over the Illyrians, and of the taking of the 34, 35. 


ling with his whole family. This occaſioned incredi- 
le joy in the Roman army, and an extreme ardor 
mongſt the ſoldiers to ſignalize themſelves in the ſame 
nanner. on their ſide. For it is common between two 
mies, that act in different parts, for the one to be 
willing to give place to the other in valour and glory. 
berleus at firſt endeavoured to ſuppreſs this news: but 


lie care he took to diſguiſe it, ſerved only to make it 


nore publick and certain. The alarm ſpread univer- 
ay amongſt his troops, and made them dread a like 
tte, | | 


ame to make the ſame propoſal to Paulus Amilius, 
Mich had excited ſuch great indignation in the Senate 
t Rome. It is eaſy to judge in what manner it was 
ceived in the camp. Some, tranſported with rage, 
Were for having them diſmiſſed wich inſult. The 

| Ee 3 | Con- 


It was at this time, that the Rhodian Ambaſſadors 1bid. 35. 


A. R. 584. Conſul / thought his contempt was better expreſſed, by 
3.9 telling them coldly, that he would give them an an, 
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ſwer in fifteen days. | ] 
To ſhew the little regard he had for the pacifick « 
mediation of the Rhodians, he aſſembled his coynci 0 
of war, to deliberate upon meaſures for entering up-. f. 
on action. Some were for ne; to force the t! 
intrenchments of the enemy upon the banks of the 
Enipeus: they declared that the Macedonians, y hi 
had been driven the year before from higher and bet b 
ter fortified places, could not ſuſtain the charge oi to 
the Roman Legions. Others were of opinion, tha vi 
Octavius, with the fleet, ſhould go to Theſſalonica ti or 
ravage the ſea-coaſt, in order to oblige the King, bl r: 
that diverſion, to withdraw part of his troops fro Sc 
the Enipeus for the defence of his country, and there on 
by leave ſome paſs open. It is of great importanc ga 
for an able and experienced General to be at liber ant 
to act according to the dictates of his own judgment He 
Paulus Emilius had quite different views. He ſa bee 
that the bank of the Enipeus, as well by its natural we 
ſituation, as the fortifications that had been added tl cci 
it, was inacceſſible. Beſides which, he knew, not tl nig 
mention the machines planted on all ſides, that th van 
enemy's troops were much more expert than his 1 roc] 
diſcharging javelins and arrows. To undertake foro guic 
ing ſuch impenetrable lines, had been to expoſe th day 
troops to ſlaughter; and a good General ſpares thi ng} 
blood of his ſoldiers, becauſe he conſiders himſelf I 
their father, and believes he owes them the ſame carl ene: 
as he does his children. a ſent 
He therefore lay ſtill during ſome days withoulM thin 
making the leaſt motion. In all other times the (0 bis 
diers, full of ardour and impatience, would hay who 
murmured: but Paulus Amilius had taught them . of w 
acquieſce in his conduct. At length, in effect o ind, 


enquiring and gaining intelligence, he was i vas ; 
formed by two Parrhæbian merchants, whoſe 8 
dence and fidelity were known to him, that ther 


was a way which led to Pythium, a place aun am 
| upo! 
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upon the top of mount Olympus ; that this way was A. R. 584: 


not of difficult accefs, but that it was well guarded : 
Perſeus had ſent a detachment of five thoutand men 
thither. Paulus Æmilius conceived, that if this body 
of troops could be ſurprized by a ſudden and un- 
foreſeen attack, it would perhaps be eaſy to drive 
them out of that poſt, and to ſeize it. | 

The queſtion was to amuſe the enemy, and conceal 
his deſign. He ſent for the Prætor Octavius, and 
having opened himſelf to him; he ordered him to go 
to Heraclea with his fleet, and to take with him pro- 
viſion enough for a thouſand men for ten days; in 
order to make Perſeus believe, that his intent was to 
ravage the ſea-coaſt. At the ſame time he made 
Scipio Naſica, the ſon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet 
out with Fabius Maximus his fon, then very young; 

ve them a detachment of five thouſand choſen troops, 
and made them take their route for the ſea towards 
Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, as had 
been propoſed in the council of war. When they 
were arrived, Naſica imparted the orders he had re- 
ceived to the principal officers. As ſoon as it was 
night, they quitted the way towards the ſea, and ad- 
vanced without halting towards Pythium over the 
rocks and mountains, conducted by the Parrhæbian 
guides. They had concerted to arrive there the third 
* and to attack the fort towards the end of the 
night. 

In the mean time Paulus Emilius, to amuſe the 
enemy, and to employ him in ſuch a manner by pre- 
ſent objects, that he might have no thoughts of any 
thing elſe, the next day early in the morning detached 
lis light· armed troops to attack the Macedonians, 
vo guarded the entrance of the river, the declivity 
of whoſe banks on each ſide, were three hundred paces 
n depth from the top to the bottom, and the ſtream 
vas above a thouſand broad. It was in this ſpace that 
the action paſſed in view of the King and the Conſul, 
ho were each with their troops in the front of their 


camp. The Conſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded 
Ee 4 about 


Ant. C 
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about noon. The loſs was very near equal on both 
ſides. The next day the battle began again in the 
ſame manner, and almoſt at the ſame hour: but it 
was warmer, and continued longer. The Romang 
had not only to do with thoſe, with whom they were 
engaged; but ſuſtained a ſhower/of darts and ſtones 
diſcharged upon them by the enemy from the tops of 
the towers diſpoſed along the ſhore. The Conſul loſt 
abundance more men this day, and made his troops 
retire later. The third day Paulus Emilius lay ſtill, 
and ſeemed to intend to attempt another paſlage nearer 
the ſea. Perſeus did not in the leaſt ſuſpect the dan- 
ger, that threatened him. : 5 1 
Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythium. His troops were much fatigued ; and he 
reſted them during the remainder of the night. The 
Macedonian officers, who guarded the pals at Py. 


thium, were ſo negligent, that nobody perceived the 


Plut. ibid. 


approach of the Romans. Scipio, according to Poly- 
bius, found them aſleep, and had no difficulty to diſ. 
lodge them from that poſt. Moſt of them were kil- 
led: the reſt eſcaped by flight, and carried terror into 
the camp. 11 


Perſeus ſeized with dread, and apprehending that 


the Romans, after having opened themſelves that pal- 


for the men. 


ſage, would attack him in the rear, immediately de- 
camped for his greater ſecurity. He afterwards held 
a great council upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to 
take. The queſtion was to know whether he ſhould 
ſtop before the walls of Pydna, an adjacent and well 
fortified city, to try the event of a battle, or divide 
his troops into the places of ſtrength, and expect the 


enemy there, who could not ſubſiſt long in a country, 


which he ſhould take care to deſtroy, and which could 
ſupply neither forage for the horſes, nor proviſions 
This laſt method had great inconve- 


. niences, and argued a Prince reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, without either reſource or hope; not to men- 


tion the hatred, which the ravaging of the lands, 
perſon, 


| would | 


_ commanded and executed by the King in 


7 
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ch yould excite againſt him. Accordingly the principal 
he Wl officers repreſented to him, that his army was much 
it WY uperior to that of the Romans; that the troops were 
ns Wl cc{olved to do their duty well, being to defend their 
wives and children; that being himſelf the witneſs of 
al their actions, and fighting at their head, they 
would behave with double vigour, and emulate each 
other in giving proofs of their valour. Theſe reaſons 
re-animated the Prince. He retired under the walls 
o Pydna, eſtabliſhed his camp there, prepared to 
ive battle, forgot nothing for his advantage that the 
tuation of places would afford, aſſigned each their 
WI 1ots, and gave all the neceſſary orders, reſolved to 
tack the Romans as ſoon as they ſhould appear. 

In the mean time Paulus ZAmilius having joined 
deipio's detachment, marched againſt the enemy in 
der of battle, keeping always along the coaſt of the 
ka, from whence the Roman fleet ſent him proviſi- 
os in ſmall barks. When he came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had conſidered the good diſpoſi- 
ton of their army, and the number of their troops, 
e halted to confider upon what he had to do. | 

The place where Perſeus was incamped was an 
hat WY open level country, very proper for drawing up in bat- 
al- e a body of heavy- armed foot, as the phalanx was. 
de- on the right and left were ſmall eminences, which be- 
eld ng contiguous to each other, afforded a ſecure re- 
to eat to the light-infantry and troops armed with 
uld WW niſive weapons, and gave them means to conceal 
ell WMWiicir motions, and to ſurround the enemy by attack- 
ide Mag them on the flanks. 13 
the It was now the hotteſt part of the ſummer, and near 
try, won. The Roman troops had made a long marchg 
uld a a way full of duſt, and burnt up by the ſun. - 
ons Their heat and wearineſs were evident; and at this 
ver ine of the day, it was plain that both muſt increaſe. 
ex- laulus Emilius reſolved therefore, for all theſe con- 
en- ¶ dlerations, not to bring them to blows with an enemy 
19s, atrely freſh and repoſed. | 


uld! — 


a6 
A. R. 
2 
168. 
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1 But the deſire of fighting was ſo warm in both ar. 
2463. mies, that the Conſul had no leſs difficulty to elude 
the ardor of his own ſoldiers, than to repel that of the 


enemy. As they were not all drawn up in battle yet, 2 
he affected to order the Tribunes to repair each to his 
poſt. He ran through the ranks, exhorting his troops . 
to do their duty well. And at firſt they demanded the en 
ſignal with great eagerneſs. - But inſenſibly and in pro- a8 
portion as the ſun grew hotter, the air of their coun- co 
tenances appeared leſs animated, the tone of their 4 
voices grew fainter, and ſome of them, already fa-Wl v. 
tigued, even leaned upon their ſhields and javelins. He v 
then openly commanded the Captains of the legions to fn 
mark out a camp, and to poſt the baggage. The ſol- of 
diers were rejoiced to find, that their General was not th: 
for leading them on to battle, tired and fatigued as they int 
were. ing 
The Conſul had around him his Lieutenants, andi on 
the commanders of the foreign troops, amongſt who dus 
was Attalus; who all approved his defign of fighting car 
as they ſuppoſed; for they did not yet know hi ene 
thoughts. When they ſaw he had changed his opinion 
they all remained ſilent. Scipio, whoſe courage andi the 
boldneſs were much increaſed by his late ſucceſs on to i 
mount Olympus, was the only one who ventured to Th 
ſpeak, and to make warm inſtances to him. He re- pri: 
preſented, ** that the Generals who had preceded him, the 
had given the enemy by their delays occaſion to eſcapeſ wal 
out of their hands. That it was to be feared, tha if t 
Perſeus would fly in the night, and that they ſhould be tre: 
obliged to purſue him with great pains and danger the; 
acroſs the impenetrable defiles of the mountains of Ma- 


cedonia, as had happened in the paſt years. He there. ¶ Sul, 
fore adviſed him, whilſt the enemy was in the open field, had 
to attack him directly, and not to loſe fo fair an occa· ¶ per. 
ſion of defeating him.” 

. « Formerly,” replied the Conſul to Naſica,” .= 
ce had the ſame way of thinking as you have now, and 
« you will one day think as I do at preſent. I wil unt 


é give you the reaſons for my conduct at another 
; | time; 
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« time z till when, rely upon the prudence of an old A. R. 584 
„General.“ The young officer ſaid no more, well 


A that the Conſul had good reaſons for acting 
as he did. | | 

On ſaying this, he commanded, that the troops, 
who were at the head of the army in the view of the 
enemy, ſhould draw up in battle, and preſent a front 
as with deſign to engage. They were diſpoſed, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Romans, in three lines. 
At the ſame time the pioneers, covered by thoſe troops, 
were at work in forming a camp. As the workmen 
were very numerous, the intrenchments were ſoon 
finiſhed. The Conſul then made his battalions file 
off gradually, beginning by the rear, which was next 
the workmen, and drew his whole army off into his 
ntrenchments without confuſion, diſorder, or its be- 
ing in the enemy's power to prevent it. The King, 
on his ſide, after having continued in order of battle 
during that day, made his troops alſo return into their 
camp, not omitting to obſerve to them, that it was the 
enemy who had declined fighting. | 

It * was an inviolable rule with the Romans, whe- 
ther they were to ſtay but one day or night in a place, 
to ſhut themſelves up in a camp, and to fortify it well. 
They thereby avoided all inſult, and prevented all ſur- 
prize. The ſoldiers conſidered this military abode as 
their city : the intrenchments ſerved them inſtead of 
walls, and the tents for houſes. In caſe of a battle, 
if the army was defeated, the camp ſerved it for a re- 
treat and an aſylum; and if it was victorious, it found 
there a place of reſt. 


When the Romans were ſafe within their works, C. Liv. Air. 


Sulpicius Gallus, Tribune of the ſecond legion, who 37: 


nad been Prætor the year before, with the Conſul's mil. 


permiſſion, aſſembled the ſoldiers, and informed them, 


* Majores veſtri caſtra munita portum ad omnes caſus exercĩtũs du- 
Chant eſſe— Patria eſt militaris hc ſedes, vallumque ou mcenibus, 
& tentorium ſuum cuique militi domus ac penates ſunt——Caſtra 


unt yiRori receptaculum, victo perfugium. Lav, xliv. 39. 


6 that 
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A. R. 534. & that the ſame night there would be an eclipſe of the ”* 
_— moon from the ſecond hour of the night to the fourth, * 
in order that they might not be terrified, as at a pro- MS 
digy, by a phænomenon which happened at certain e 
periodical times, from cauſes merely natural, and for! 1 
which reaſon, it was eaſy to foreſee and declare it be. © 
forehand. That therefore, as they were not ſurprized 1 
at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun and moon, becauſe We 
both happened at certain known hours, no more than > 
at the inequalities which they were accuſtomed to ſee * 
in the diſk of the moon, which was ſometimes greater © 
and ſometimes leſs ; ſa they ought not to conſider the E 
darkening of that ſtar as a prodigious event, which 1 
was occaſioned only by the ſhadow of the earth that hid *r 
it from our ſight.” „ | N 
This eclipſe, which happened in the night upon the . 
third or * fourth of Auguſt, cauſed Sulpicius to be con. Wl © 
ſidered by all the ſoldiers of the Roman army, as a * 
man inſpired by the Gods; and filled the Macedo- . 
nians with terror; as if it had been a prognoſtick of * 
the ruin of the kingdom and of the whole nation. - 
Nothing was heard in their camp but cries and howl- The 
ing, till the moon recovered its uſual light. "þ 
The next day at fſun-riſe, Paulus Æmilius, who bre 
was 2 very religious obſerver of all the ceremonies ¶ : _ 
preſcribed in the ſacrifices, or who rather, was very 47. 
ſuperſtitious, applied himſelf in offering oxen to Her- ho 
cules. He ſacrificed twenty, one after another, with- . 
out being able to find any favourable ſign. in thole H I 
victims. At laſt, in the one-and-twentieth, he imagin- . 
ed he ſaw one that promiſed him victory, if he only 3 
acted upon the defenſive, and did not attack. At cw 
the ſame time he made a yow to ſacrifice an hundred rh. 
oxen to that God, and to celebrate public games in ¶ urn 
honour of him. ä 3 the 

Liv. xliv. Having finiſhed all theſe ceremonies of religion 
- about nine in the morning, he aſſembled the council * 


The reader may conſult Mr. Crevier's note ze upon book xliv. of 


Livy. 


of 
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of war. He had heard the complaints which were AN 


nade of his ſlowneſs in attacking the enemy. He 1. 


the thought fit, in this aſſembly, to give an account of 
th ; O 1 * 

„s conduct, eſpecially in reſpect to Scipio, to whom 
"of had, promiſed it. 4 (His principal reaſons for not 
an firing attle the night before, were: Firſt, becauſe 
for the enemy's. army was much ſuperior in number to 
be. hs own, which he had been obliged to weaken con- 
ed BY :1crably by the great detachment neceſſary for guard: 
Ur WY ig the baggage. In the ſecond place, would ic have 


conſiſted with prudence to have engaged troops quite 
freſh, with his who were exhauſted: by a long and 
painful march, by the, exceſſive weight of their arms, 
by the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and by the thirſt 
which gave them great torment ?” In the laſt place, 
ke ſtrongly inſiſted upon the indiſpenſible neceſlity for 
good General not to give battle, before he has a 
amp well, intrenched behind him, which in caſe of 
accident, may, ſerve as a retreat for the army. He con- 
duded his diſcourſe with bidding them prepare for a 
battle the ſame dax 1 eit on Aan 
We here “* ſee the difference between the duty of 
ſoldiers and ſubordinate officers, and that of a General. 
The firſt have only to deſire to fight and to act well 
n battle: but it is the Generals part, who ought to 
foreſee, weigh, and compare every thing, not to re- 
blve without the moſt mature deliberation. And 
often, by a wiſe delay of ſome days, or even of ſome 
tours, he ſaves. an army, which an inconſiderate ar- 
dour would have expoſed to the danger of periſhing. : 


Though both ſides had reſolved to give battle, it Liv. xliv, 


mas however rather a kind of chance that brought 55, 41. 
them to blows than the order of the Generals, who _ 
were not in haſte to engage on either ſide. Some 
Thracian ſoldiers charged ſome Romans on their re- 

turn from foraging. Seven hundred Ligurians ran to 

tle aid of thoſe foragers. The Macedonians made 


* Divifa inter exercitum duceſque munia. Militibus cupidinem 
pugnandi convenire : Cuties providendo, conſultando, cunctations 
Ep1u5 quim temeritate prodeſſe. TaciT. Hiſt, iii. 20, WEE 


ſome 


\ 
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A. R. 554. ſome troops advance to ſuſtain the Thracians; and the 
| _ reinforcements ſent to both ſides continually augment: 
ing, the battle at length became general. 
It is a misfortune that we have loſt the paſſage, in 
which Polybius, and Livy after him, deſcribed the 
order of this battle. This makes me incapable 0 
giving a juſt idea of it; what Plutarch ſays of it being 
quite different from the little that remains of it inff 


Ley... 8 hip 

| The charge being given, the Macedonian phalanx 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular manner fronfi 
the reſt of the King's troops. Paulus Amilius then 
advanced to the front, and found that the Macedo 
nians, who formed the front of the phalanx, thruſt thei 
ends of their pikes into the ſhields of his ſoldiers, of 
that the latter, whatever efforts they made, could noi 
reach them with their ſwords; and at the fame tin 
he ſaw the whole front-line of the enemy had theifi 
ſhields joined together with their pikes preſented 
This rampart of braſs and foreſt of pikes impeneY 


trable to his legions, filled him with aſtoniſhment and ed 
dread. He often ſpoke afterwards of the impreſſion ord 
that terrible ſight made upon him, ſo as to give hin bre 
reaſon to apprehend being defeated. > But, not to diffi of t 
courage his troops, he concealed his anxiety fron batt 
them, and aſſuming a gay and ſerene aſpect, rod@ fror 
through all the ranks without helmet or cuiraſs, ani lus 
mating them by his words, and ſtill more by his ex 
ample. The General, above ſixty years old, wal em 
ſeen expoſing himſelf to fatigue and danger like | the 
| young officer, ; Figs; S Wot 
The * Peligni, who had attacked the Macedonia the 
phalanx, not being able to break it with their utmoiſ e 
efforts, one of their officers took the enſign of his om 
pany, and threw it into the midſt of the enemy. T a 
ſoldiers upon that ſprung forwards like men in deſpai eta 
to avoid the ſhame of loſing their colours. Unhearg A 
min 

ther 


* A people of Italy, who, as allies, furniſhed the Romans with | 
troops. | | | | x 


© "capable of uſing their long pikes. 


$ 
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of actions of valour in conſequence paſſed on both A: R. 58 
ides with dreadful ſlaughter. The Peligni endeayour- 12 


ed to cut the. pikes of the Macedonians with their 
ſwords, to force them to give way with their ſhields, 
to pull them out of their order with their hands, and 
to thruſt them aſide in order to open themſelves an 
entrance. But the Macedonians keeping, cloſe order 
continually, and holding their pikes in both hands, 
preſented a rampart of iron, and gave ſuch wounds to 
thoſe who advanced upon them, as, penetrating their 
ſhields and armour, laid the boldeſt of the Peligni 
dead at their feet, who ruſhed on regardleſs of danger, 
like wild beaſts, ſpitting themſelves on their ſpears, 
and precipitating upon a death which they ſaw before 
their eyes. | 850 | | 

The whole front-line being in conſequence put into 
diforder, the ſecond began to ſlacken and be diſ- 
couraged. Paulus AEmilius ſaw with extreme grief, 
that his firſt troops had given way, and that the Ro- 
mans did not dare to attack the phalanx. It preſent- 
ed a tefrible front covered with long pikes in cloſe 
order: and there ſeemed no means poſlible either for 
breaking or opening it. But at length the inequality 
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of the ground, and the great extent of the front of 


battle, not permitting the enemy to continue this 
front of ſhields and pikes every where, Paulus Ami- 


N ius obſerved, that the phalanx of the Macedonians 


was forced to leave openings and ſpaces, and that it 
remained backwards on one fide, whilſt it advanced on 
the other. The Conſul, like an able General that 
obſerved every thing, and who knew how to improve 
the occaſion the inſtant it aroſe, dividing his troops 
nto ſmall parties, ordered them to throw themſelves 
into the void ſpaces in the enemy's line of battle, and 


bo attack them no longer in a body in front, but by 
By <tached troops, and at different places all at once. 


This order, given ſo opportunely, occaſioned the 
gaining of the battle. The Romans at firſt threw 
tienſelves into the ſpaces, and thereby made the enemy 
They took them 


In 


ö 
N 
| 
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AR. $$ in flank and rear where they were uncovered. The 
nt” phalanx was immediately broke, and its whole 


| 
| ſtrength, which conſiſted ſolely in its union, and the 1 
* effort it made in a body, vaniſned and was no more. A 
AH When they came to fight hand to hand, or in ſeperate WM % 
| platoons, the Macedonians with their little {words # 
gave but weak ſtrokes upon the ſhields of the Ro- a 
= mans, which were ſtrong and ſolid, and covered them WW ch 
| almoſt from head to foot : and on the contrary, they 5 
1 oppoſed only ſmall bucklers to the ſwords of the Ro- ze 
| mans, which were heavy and ſtrong, and handled with 45 
ſuch force and impetuoſity, that they never diſcharg- f A 
ed a ſtroke, that did not pierce, and break bucklers * 
and armour in pieces, and make the blood appear, 5 
The phalanx being thus taken at diſad vantage, reſiſted 15 
but weakly, and were at laſt entirely broke and put to BY 
the rout. '' | E bak 1p, he ] 
The King of Macedonia abandoning himſelf to his. 
fear, had rode off full ſpeed from the beginning of the... 
battle, and retired into the city of Pydna, under ele 
; pretext of ſacrificing to Hercules: as if, ſays Plutarch, 


Hercules was a God to receive the abject ſacrifices o 
cowards, and to hear impious vows : for it is not juſt 
that he, who dares not face an enemy, ſhould gain a 
victory: whereas that God received the prayers 0 
Paulus Emilius favourably, becauſe he implored 
victory ſword in hand, and made himſelf worthy of it 
by fighting valiantly. 
It was in attacking the phalanx, that the greateſt 
effort was made, and from which the Romans found 
moſt reſiſtance. And it was there alſo, that Cato's ſon, 
the ſon-in-law of Paulus Emilius, after having per- 
formed prodigies of valour, unfortunately loſt his 
ſword, which had ſlipt out of his hand. On this ac- 
cident, out of his ſenſes and inconſolable, he ran} 
through the ranks, and drawing together a body ol: 
bold and determinate young perſons, he fell with the 
utmoſt impetuoſity, and in a manner deſperate, upon 
the Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts and an 


horrible laughter, he puſhed them, and remained 
| maſter 
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e maſter of the ground, when himſelf and his followers 
le ought for his ſword, which was not found at laſt 
de vichour oreat difficulty, under heaps of arms and dead 
©, Wi bodies. Tranſported with this good fortune, and 
te Ol railing cries of victory, they threw themſelves with new 
4 Wi adour upon ſuch. of the enemy as maintained their 
0- cround ; ſo that at length a body of three thouſand 
m choſen Macedonians who were the flower of. the na- 
eon for ſtrength and courage, was entirely cut to 


nieces, Without one of them quitting their rank, or 
caſing to fight to their laſt breath. 
After the defeat of this body all the reſt fled, and 


Sd | great a number of them were killed, that the whole 


. ain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
red ter bodies. It is ſaid, that on the ſide of the Ma- 
edonians above five and twenty thouſand periſhed : 
de Romans loſt only an hundred men. (This ſeems 
ery improbable ; and perhaps there may have been 
bme error in the cyphers.) They took eleven or 
melve thouſand priſoners. 

The cavalry, who had not acted in the battle, ſee- 
ig the defeat of the foot, had retired, and the Ro- 
uns, in their fury againſt the troops of the phalanx, 


im A no thoughts at that time of purſuing them. 
3 4 This great battle was decided in ſo ſhort a time, that 
ore 


thegan about three in the afternoon, and victory 
red for the Romans before four. The "reſt of 
day was paſſed in purſuing thoſe who fled, which 
8 done ſo far, that the troops did not return till 


und: in the night. All the ſervants of the army ran 
ſon, to meet their maſters with great cries of joy, and 
Per ted them with torches to their tents, where they 
t hö made illuminations, and covered them with * 


s ac vors of i ivy and crowns of lawrel. 
- rauf hut in the midſt of this joy, the General was in _ xliv. 
* teme affliction. Of the two ſons which he had 1 in Plat. 
i 

upon This was the cuſtom of the Romans. Cæſar obſerves in the third 

9 K of the Civil War, that in Pompey's _—_— he found the tents of 
1 8 auß uns and ſome others covered wit ivy. IL. etiam e & non- 
ainedſ un tabernacula protecta bederi. 


nalter Wor. V Ff this 


— I ee 
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A. R. 584. this battle, the youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years 


Ant. C 
169. 


of age, and whom he loved the moſt tenderly, be. 


night, and every body deſpaired of finding him, he 


enemy. Paulus Amilius thought to have found hi 
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cauſe he even then gave great hopes of his futy 
merit, was milling. It was apprehended that he was 
killed. The camp was in a general alarm, and 
changed their cries of joy into a mournful ſilence 
He was ſought for amongſt the dead with torch 
but ineffectually. At lait, when it was late in the 


returned from rhe purſuit, accompanied only by te 
of his companions, covered with the blood of t 


amongſt the dead, and did not taſte the joy of his vic 
tory till that moment. He was reſerved for othe 
tears and loſſes no leſs ſenſible. The young Roma 
of whom we are ſpeaking, was the ſecond Scipio, wh 
was afterwards ſirnamed Africanus and Numantin 10 
for having ruined Carthage and Numantia. He ha 
been adopted by the ſon of Scipio Africanus. I 
Conſul immediately made three couriers of diſtincti 
ſet out, (Fabius his eldeſt ſon was one of them) 
carry the news of this victory. 


0 


8 E Ur. 8; 


Perſeus flies from Pella to Amphipolis, aud from ib Fa 
into the-ijland of Samothracia. The Conſul marches" tt 
Purſuit if that Prince, Perſent*s letter to Paulus An ve! 
lius. 4 he Roman fleet anchors at Samothracia. Eu the 
der of Crete is accuſed and cited before the judges. WW"*ccd 
King cauſes bim to be killed, He contrives to e er ! 
and is betrayed by Oroandes. He furrenders himfel 
Octavius, who cauſes him to be carried to the Mt da 
Paulus Amilius receives him and ſpeaks mildly to | 
Diſcourſe of Paulus Aimilins to the ycung Romans. b 
cf the war and of the kingdom of Macedonia. Fol 
that kingdom. News of the viftory of Paulus Anni 
breught to Rome. Commiſſioners eꝶpointed for Mace. 
via and Nllyricum, Regulaticns in reſpett 10 thoſe Ws . 
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new conqueſts. Anicius, after having reduced Epirus, 
returns into Tl'yricum. Promulgation of the new regula- 
tions concerning Illyricum. Paulus Aimilins vifits the 
cities of Greece, He returns into Macedonia. He ſettl:s 
the affairs of that province in concert with the com- 
mſroners. Young Scipio exerciſes himſelf in hunting. 
Paulus Æmilius gives magnificent games at Amphipolis. 
His noble difentereſtedneſs.. Epirus plundered. Paulus 
Amilius arrives at Rome, and after him Anicius and 
OHavius. The Senate decrees them a triumph. The 
ſoldiers of Puulus Amilius, at the inſtigation of Galba, 
combine to prevent his triumph. Speech of Servilius 
in favour of Paulus Amilius. A triumph is granted 
him with unanimous conſent. He loſes two of his ſons, 
the one before and the other after his triumph. His 
ſpeech to the People. Perſeus is kept under a guard 
with bis ſon Alexander. Triumphs of OBavius and 
Anicius. The ſon of Cotys is fet at liberty. 


tinuing his flight from Pydna, he arrived in the 
wht at Pella, Alarmed by the almoſt general de- 
krtion of his officers and courtiers, he did nat think 
imſelf ſafe there, and ſet out the ſame night for Am- 
polis, carrying with him the greateſt part of his 
traſures, When he arrived there, he ſent Deputies 


tte Paulus Emilius with a Caduceus, to aſk permiſ- 
chen to make propoſals to him. From Amphipolis 
is vent to the iſland of Samothraciaz and took refuge 
FE te temple of Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of 


lacedonia opened their gates to the victor, and made 
ter ſubmiſſion. | 

The Conſul having ſet out from Pydna, arrived the Liv. xli;. 
day at Pella, the happy ſituation of which he ad- 46. 


ut. 


1 
* | 
ans. MW; but only the three hundred talents were then 


FatWFnd there, (three hundred thouſand crowns) which 


Au eus had cauſed to fer out for Gentius King of 
„ Macaum, and afterwards to be brought. back. 
thoſe Ws Zmilius being informed that Perſeus was in 
ä Samothracia, 


red. The King's treaſures had been kept in this * 
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ERSEUsS, after his defeat, loſt no time. Con- A. R. 85 
"Wd - 


— ——— —— — 
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1 534- Samothracia, repaired. to Amphipolis, to go fro 


16s, thence to that iſland. He advanced into the Odo 
mantic country, beyond Strymon, and incamped a 
— e | 
Liv. xlv. . He there received a letter from Perſeus, which wal 
ha preſented to him by three Deputies of no conſiderabli 


birth and condition. He could not help ſheddinf 
tears on reflecting upon the inconſtancy of humaif 
things, of which the preſent ſtate of Perſens, com 
pared with what it had been juſt before, gave him 
very ſenſible example. But, when he ſaw the lett 
was inſcribed in theſe words, King Perſeus to ti 
-<« Conſul Paulus Emilius, health ;” the ſtupidity oi" 
that Prince in reſpect to his condition, ſays Liv 
ſtifled all ſenſe of compaſſion in him; and, thoueſ 
the ſtile of the letter was humble and fuppliant, ani 
21 ſuited the royal dignity, he difmiſſed the Deputiq 
without giving them an anſwer. What haughtinei 
had theſe proud Republicans, who in this manner ii cc 
an inſtant degrade and depoſe an unfortunate Kinę : hoy 
Perſeus then perceived what title he was from thenc 
forth to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, in whic 
he only uſed his name without quality. He deſireq 
that Commiſſioners might be ſent to him, with who br 
he might treat: which was granted. This negotif 
tion was ineffectual, becauſe Perſeus on one ſide woul 
not depart from his title of King, and Paulus Emilii dec 
on the other inſiſted, that he ſhould ſubmit entirelif 
to the diſcretion of the Roman People. | 

Ibid. s. During this time, the Prætor Octavius, who co 

manded the fleet, had landed at Samothracia. 
did not take Perſeus by force from that aſylum out it 
reſpect for the Gods who preſided there; but he e t 
deavoured by promiſes and threats to induce him n 
quit the temple and ſurrender himſelf to the Roman Puniſh 
His endeavours were ineffectual. 8 | 
A young Roman (called Atilius) either of his ow co! 
head, or in concert with the Prætor, took anothe 
* An obſcure and unknown city at tte weſtern extremity of M 


c donia. 
| metholl 
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Having entered the aſſembly of the Samothracians, *? 
without foundation, that your iſland is ſaid to be 


« and inviolable?“ Every body having declared the 
land to be ſacred: Why therefore,” continued he, 
«is an homicide, contaminated with the blood of 
King Eumenes, ſuffered to violate ſo auguſt and 
« acred an abode? and whilſt all the ceremonies of 
WW ccligion are begun, by excluding from them thoſe 
WW whoſe hands are not pure, how can you ſuffer your 


ſence of an infamous murtherer ?” This accuſation 
Wrcarded Evander, who, as every body knew, had 
een the inſtrument in the aſſaſſination of Eumenes. 
he Samothracians in conſequence declared to the 
ling, that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination: that, 
#3 cording to the eſtabliſhed laws of their aſylum, he 
Would juſtify himſelf before the judges ; or, if he was 
nc nid to do ſo, that he ſhould provide for his ſecu- 
cir, and quit the temple. The King having ſent for 
ander, adviſed him in the ſtrongeſt terms not to 
mit to ſuch a ſentence. He had reaſon to give 
im this counſel, apprehending that he would declare, 
WJ: was by his order he had attempted this aſſaſſination. 
(eordingly he gave him to underſtand, that he had 
ching left to chuſe, but to die by his own hands. 
Winder ſeemed to comply, and declaring that he 
be rather to uſe poiſon than the ſword for that ef- 
Witt, he was ſolely intent upon making his eſcape by 
iht. The King being apprized of this, and fear- 
ts that the Samothracians would turn their wrath 
winſt him, as having ſaved the criminal from the 
uniſhment he deſerved,. he cauſed him to be killed. 
i was profaning the aſylum with a new crime : but 
k corrupted the principal magiſtrate with great pre- 


Lander had killed himſelf. 
F f 3 | The 


wich was then held, he ſaid to them, * Is it with or 


holy, and throughout its whole extent to be ſacred 


WW imple itſelf to be defiled and profaned by the pre- 


tnts of money, who declared | in the Aﬀembly, that 
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nethod for drawing the King out of his aſylum. A.R. r 
163 
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A. R. 584. The Prætor not having been able to perſuade Per \ 
Ant. © ſeus to quit his aſylum, was reduced to deprive him 
Liv. xlv. of all means of embarking and flying. However, not. 
Pine. in withſtanding all his precautions, Perſeus ſecretly pai | 
Emil. ed one Oroandes of Crete, who had a merchant-ſhip Wil © 
* and perſuaded him to take him on board with all hi 
riches : they amounted to two thouſand talents, (thai 
is, to about three hundred thouſand pounds.) But © 
' ſuſpicious as he was, he did not difpoſſefs himſelf o a 
every thing, and ſent only part of them, reſervinꝗ i f. 
the reſt to be carried along with him. The Cretan Ml ! 
according to the knaviſh and deceitful character a 
his nation, embarked in the evening all the pol f 
and ſilver ſent to him, and let Perſeus know, tha & 

he had only to come to the port at midnight with hifi 
children, and the people abſolutely neceſſary to hi © 
ſervice. Rp, | fy Tj fo 
The time for the embarkation drawing nigh, Peril De 
ſeus, with infinite difficulty, crept through a very na 
row window, croſſed a garden, and went off throue Ml ' 
a ruined houſe with his wife and children. The re ©" 
of his treaſure followed him, But what was his grie lit 
and deſpair, when he was informed that Oroande * 
with his rich freight, was already put to ſea! It w: bu 
neceſſary that he eee to his aſylum with Phi ”P 
lip his eldeft ſon. He confided his other children . ©: 
the care of Jon of Theſſalenica, who had been his i: 
vorite, and who betrayed him in his adverſity. Fo ©! 
he gave them up to Octavius; which was the principa Ro 
cauſe that induced Perſeus to ſurrender” himſelf . 0 
thoſe who had his children in their hands. _ eve 
Liv. xiv. As ſoon as Octavius was maſter of the King's pe ='© 
Ly ſon, he made him embark, in order to fend him t At 
Flut. the Conſul, to whom he had before given advice of 1! © t 
. Xmitius conſidering this event with reaſon as a ſecon "4 
victory, immediately offered a facrifice to the Gods IM 
and having aſſembled the council, after having cauſe E © 
Octavius's letters to be read in it, he ſent C. Xl ' 
Tubero, his ſon-in-law, to meet the -King, orderin n 
all the reſt to continue with him in his tent, and t 21 


ye 


/ 
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wait his coming there. Never. did fight draw more A. R. 5%. 
people together. Syphax, many years before, had —_ ; 
been brought priſoner to the Roman camp, But be- 
ſides his not being comparable to Perſeus either in his 
own perſon, or the dignity of his nation; he was then 
only an aſſociate in the war of Carthage, as Gentius was 
in that of Macedonia: whereas Perſeus was the prin- 
cipal in the preſent war, and was not only highly import- 
ant in his own perſon, but by the remembrance of his 
father, grandfather, and the many other Kings whom 
he reckoned either amongſt his anceftors or predeceſ- 
ſors, amongſt whom Philip and Alexander, who had 
ſubjected the univerſe to the Macedonians, made the 
greateſt figure. | 3 

Perſeus arrived in the camp, in black robes, at- Liv. xlir, 
tended only by his ſon. He could not move forwards 25 
tor the great crowd that preſſed to ſee him, and ſtop- 
ped the way, till the Conſul ſent his Lictors to clear it 
and open him a paſſage to his tent. Paulus Æmilius 
roſe up, and ordering every body elſe to continue ſit- 
ting, he advanced ſome ſteps to meet him, and offered 
him his hand. That Prince was for throwing himſelf 
at the feet of the victor, and for embracing his knees; 
but the Conſul would not ſuffer it, and raiſing him 
up, made him fit down oppoſite to thoſe Be 4 
the aſſembly. „ | 

He began by afking him, © what cauſe of diſcon- 
tent had induced him to undertake a war againſt the 
Roman People, that expoſed himſelf and his kingdom 
to inevitable ruin.” As, inftead of the anſwer which 
every body expected, the King kept his eyes upon the 
ground, and ſhed tears without ſpeaking, Paulus 
Emilius continued as follows: If you had aſcended 
the throne in your early youth, I ſhould be leſs ſur- 
« prized at your having been ignorant of what weight 
«* It was to have the Roman People for your friends 
Hor enemies. But having had part yourſelf in the 
* war which your father made againft us, and re- 
erin} © membring the treaty of peace, with which it was 
nd rfl followed, and of which we have on our fide ob- 
wal Fs - + ſerved 


Liv. xlv. 
9. 


- 449 TI 
A., B. 584. „ ſeryed the conditions with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; Mill 1 
Ant. C. « how could you chuſe rather to be at war than at ( 


168. 


ſhew what we are to think of this ſoothing promiſe. 


day to day ought to teach us not to behave with 
pride or violence to any one whatſoever in proſpe- 
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<« peace with a people, whoſe valour in the one and n 
« fidelity in the other you had experienced ?” Perſeus b 
making no more anſwer to this reproach, than to the 
firſt queſtion : ** In whatſoever manner,” reſumed the 
Conſul, < theſe things may have happened, either 
« through error, to which every man is liable, through 
chance, or the inevitable decrees of fate, take cou- 
„ rage. The clemency with which the Roman Peo- 
<« ple have acted in reſpect to many Kings and States, 
« ought to inſpire you, I do not ſay only with ſome 
* hope, but an almoſt aſſured confidence, that they 
« will treat you in a manner with which you will 
<« have reaſon to be pleaſed.” The conſequence will 


He ſpoke this in Greek to Perſeus ; then turning 
towards the Romans, and reſuming the Latin tongue: 
« You ſee,” ſaid he to them, „a great example of 
ce the inconſtancy of human things. It is principally 
« to you, young warriors, that I direct this diſcourſe, 
« The uncertainty of what may happen to us from 


« rity, and not to rely too much upon our preſent 
good fortune. The proof of true merit and true 
“ courage is, neither to be too elate in good, nor too 
4 much dejected in bad, fortune.” Paulus Emilius 
having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, gave Tubero the care 
of the King's perſon. He made him ſup with him that 
day, and gave orders that he ſhould be treated with 
all the honours his preſent ſtate would admit. He at- 
terwards diſtributed his troops into winter-quarters, the 
greateſt part to Amphipolis, and the reſt into the 
neighbouring cities. $ | 
Thus terminated the war between the Romans and 
Perſeus, after having continued four years: and thus 
ended a kingdom, which had rendered itſelf ſo famous 


both in Europe and Aſia. Perſeus had reigned eleven 
Fo: E years. 
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years. He was reckoned the * thirty- ninth King from A. R. 4. 
Caranus, who was the firſt that had reigned in Macedo- g; 
nia, So important a conqueſt coſt Paulus Emilius Liv. xlv, | 
but fifteen days. "AGRI e 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure 
till the time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas. Under 
that Prince, and by his great exploits, it made conſi- 
derable acquiſitions, however not beyond the bounds 
of Europe: it took in part of Thrace and Illyricum, 
and acquired a kind of dominion over Greece. The 
ame kingdom afterwards extended into Aſia; and 
during the thirteen years of Alexander's reign, it ſub-. 
jected all the provinces, that formed the vaſt empire 
of the Perſians, and extended itſelf on one fide as far 
13 Arabia, and on the other to India, which were then 
conſidered as the extremities of the world. This em- 


ing ire, the greateſt of the earth, being divided or rather 
ue: born into different kingdoms after Alexander's death 
of yr his ſucceſſors, who each uſurped their part of it, 
my ubſiſted in Macedonia during ſomething more than 
rſe. WT in hundred and fifty years, till it was entirely ſubverted 
om WW iy the arms of the Romans. And thus ended the fo 4 | 
vith nuch boaſted exploits of that famous conqueror, the 
ſpe- error and admiration of the univerſe, or, more pro- 
ſent WMtcrly ſpeaking, the example of the moſt vain and fran- 


ic ambition that ever was. | | ; 
Paulus ZEmilius, immediately after the battle, in 


too 
ius which Perſeus had been defeated, had ſent Deputies 
care o Rome to carry thither the news of his victory. 
that Long before their arrival, and only the fourth day af- 
with er the battle, whilſt games were celebrating in the 


Circus, a rumour had ſpread, that a battle had been 
bght in Macedonia, and that Perſeus had been de- 
rated, This news occaſioned an univerſal clapping 
if hands with cries of victory throughout the Circus. 
but, when the magiſtrates, upon ſtrict enquiry, had 
bund that this report had neither author nor founda- 


* Livy, as we have him, ſays the twentieth, But there undoubt- « 
ly muſt be a fault in the cypher. The chronicle of Euſebius ſays 
tte thirty-ninth. ; : 
tion, 
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A:R.584. tion, this falſe and ſhort-lived joy ceaſed, and left be. 
ö "0 hind it only a tacit hope, that it was the preſage of a 


be ſo. 


17. 18. 
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victory either already gained, or which ſoon would 


The arrival of the Deputies ſome days after made 
Rome eaſy. They brought advice, that Perſeus had 


been entirely defeated, that he was flying, and that he 
could not eſcape the victor. The people's joy then, 
which had been ſuſpended hitherto, now broke out 
immoderately. The Deputies read a circumltantiall n 
account of the battle, firſt in the Senate, and afterward 
in the Aſſembly of the People. Publick thankfgivi | 
ings and facrifices were decreed, and all the temple tc 
were immediately filled with perſons. of all ages and 
ſexes, who went thither to thank the Gods for the gion 
rious victory which they had vouchſafed to grant th th 
Commonwealth. Some time after news was brou tie 
of Perſeus's being taken; which raiſed the publick jo v 
to the higheſt pitch. New thankſgivings and facrifice net 
were decreed. | tre 
Q. Fa.rus PzTvus. — 
M. Juxius PENNus. ma 
Not to interrupt what relates to Ma and A 
Paulus Emilius, I omit ſome facts to which I ſhall of: 
return. it.! 
After the election af the new Conſuls at Rome 4 
the command of the armies in Macedonia was conti ore 
nued to Paulus Zmilius, and in Illyricum to Luci ;, f. 
Anicius : ten commiſſioners were then appointed Wl 7 
regulate the affairs of Macedonia, and five for tho; o 
of Illyricum; the whole to be tranſacted in conceſi nult 
with the Generals. Though the perſons choſen i tber 
this commiſſion were ſuch, whoſe prudence might ¶ vic 
fafely relied upon, it was believed, that the irapor with 
ance of the affair required, that it ſhould be mature divid 
diſcuſſed in the Senate, in order that the plan mig ;:; pa 
be laid down for the Generals, and that they mig uf 
have no more to do than to put the laft hand to it. N geed 
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order to make known to all nations, that the end of 
the Roman arms was not to enſlave free people, but 


= 
It was previouſly to all other things decreed, © that A. R. ss 


the Macedonians and Illyrians ſhould remain free, in At. C 


167. 


to deliver them from flavery; ſo that ſome might al. 


ways retain their liberty under the protection of the 
Roman name; and others, under the government of 
Kings, might be treated by them with greater mode- 
ration and equity, out af confideration for the Ro- 
mans: or that, if war ſhould ever ariſe between ſuch 
Kings and the Roman People, the nations might 
know, that the event of thoſe wars would be victory 
to the Romans, 'and liberty to them,” 2 
The Senate alſo aboliſhed the duties upon the 


mines, and revenues of certain countries : becauſe 


thoſe taxes could only be levied by the miniftra- 
tien of tax-farmers, commonly called Publicans; and 


wherever thoſe farmers were ſettled, one thing of two 


neceſſarily happened. If they were commanded to 
treat the people with lenity, thoſe taxes were reduced 
almoft to nothing: if they were permitted to uſe ri- 
gor and ſeverities, that was either to licence or com- 
mand the oppreſſion and ruin of the people. The 


Macedonians themſelves might have been impowered 


to levy them: but it was judged, that the handling 
of the publick money always inriching thoſe who had 
It, it would be an occaſion of envy and diſcord be- 
tween them, and continual matter of ſedition. There- 
fore the beſt method ſeemed abfolutely and for ever 
to ſuppreſs them. 

They decreed that there ſhould be no general coun- 
al of the whole nation in Macedonia, left the inſolent 
multitude ſhould make the liberty the Senate gave 
tdem, degenerate into a pernicious licentiouſneſs, 


mich liberty could not be falutary, but whilſt uſed 


wth moderation. Macedonia ſhould therefore be 

dwided into four regions, of which each ſhould have 

ts particular council, and ſhould pay half the taxes, 

uually paid the Kings, to the Romans.” And in- 

deed, this partition of a State into four parts _ 
1 | g muc 


* 
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1 much weakened its power, and ſeems a confequente, 
„ but on this occaſion wiſe and equitable, of that great 
principle of government, Divide and reign,” Dj. 


< many innocent perſons in the 


$1 


1 
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vide & impera. 7 SITE 9g 

Thoſe appointed for IIlyricum ſet out firſt, and 
repaired thither immediately. The Proprætor Ani- 
cius had entered Epirus with part of his army. That 
country, as we have related above, had embraced the 
party of Perſeus: and it was now to be ſubjected to 
the Romans. The city of Phanotum ſurrendered firſt 
to the Romans, and moſt of the reſt did the ſame. 
That of Paſſaron at firſt refuſed to open its gates; 
Two of the principal citizens of that place, who in 
concert with Cephalus had made the whole nation 
take arms againſt the Romans, rightly perceiving, 
that they had no pardon to hope, in order to bury 
themſelves in the ruins of their country, - perſuaded 
the inhabitants to make head againſt Anicius, exhort- 
ing them to prefer death to ſlavery. Nobody dared 
to open their mouth againſt two men, whoſe power 
was abſolute. Theodotus, a young citizen of illuſ- 
trious birth and rank, had the courage to ſpeak in 
oppoſition to them, not fearing them ſo much as the 
Romans. What phrenzy has ſeized. you,” faid he 
to his countrymen, “ and induces you to involve ſo 
niſnment of two 
<« criminals ? I have often heard of private perſons, 
% who have died generouſly for their country; theſe 
e two are the only men to this day, who have be- 
<< heved, that their country ought to periſh for them, 
“ and with them. Let us rather open our gates to 
the Romans, and ſubmit to a power, to whom the 
<« whole univerſe is ſubjected.” The two authors of 


the revolt ſeeing that the multitude followed this young 


citizen, attacked the nearcit poſt of the enemy, and 
preſenting themſelves to their words, found the death 
they ſought. The city immediately ſurrendered to 
the Romans. Cephalus in that of Tecmon acted al- 


moſt in the ſame manner, and had the ſame fate with: 


thoſe J have juſt mentioned: after which the Romans 
met 


2 


— 


great 
ſtatue 


own t 
* OUL 
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met with no farther reſiſtance.  Anicius having' re- 


duced Epirus, and put his troops into. winter-quar- 
ters im the ' moſt commodious places, returned into 


Illyricum. 


445 
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He there found hs FOES "Jet of Rome at Lie, xlv. 


Scodra, the capital of the country, who communi- * 


cated to him the Senate's orders. After Anicius had 


conſulted them, he called an aſſembly of the Illyri- 
ans, and having aſcended his tribunal, he declared, 


that the Senate and People of Rome granted the II- 


lyrians liberty, and that the garriſons ſhould evacuate 


all the cities and citadels of the country as ſoon as 


oſſible. As to ſome countries, which before and 
after the war had declared for the Romans, to their 
liberty was added an exemption from all taxes: the 
reſt were diſcharged from half they before paid to 
King Gentius. IIlyricum was divided into three re- 


gions or parts, each of which had its peculiar pub- 


ick council and penny. After having eſtabliſh- 
ed this form of government there, he returned to his 
vinter-quarters at Paſſaron in Epirus. N 


Before the commiſſioners for Macedonia Do Liv. xlv. 


27, 28, 


there, Paulus Emilius, who was at leiſure, reſolved, 1 
during the autumn, to viſit the moſt famous cities Æmil. 


of Greece, and to ſee with his own eyes things of 
which all the world talked without knowing them. 
Having left the command of the camp to Sulpicius 
Gallus, he ſer out with a very ſmall train, accompanied 
by his ſoa young Scipio, and Athenæus brother of 
King Eumenes. 

He croſſed Theſſalia to go to Delphi, the maſk fa. 
nous oracle of the univerſe. The multitude and 
ches of the preſents, ſtatues, vaſes, tripods, with 


W which this temple was filled, ſurprized him extremely. 


He there offered a ſacrifice to Apollo. On ſeeing a 
great ſquare pillar of white ſtone, on which a golden 
tatue of Perſeus was to be placed, he ordered his 
aun to be ſet upon it, ſaying, That the vanquiſhed 
ought to give place to the victors.“ 


At 


* 


w 
A 6 , 
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At Lebadea he ſaw the temple of Jupiter, ſir: 


named Trophonius, and the entrance of the cave, into 


which thoſe deſcended who conſulted that oracle. 
He offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter and to the goddeſß 
Hercynna. She was believed to be the daughter of 
Trophonius. 1 K. J e 

At Chalcis, he had the curioſity to ſee the Euripus, 
and all that is ſaid of the ebbing and flowing of the 
ſea, which are much more frequent here than any 
where elſe, and entirely irregular. x 


From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 


which port in former times ſet out the famous fleet 
of Agamemnon. He viſited the temple of Diana, 


upon whoſe altar that King of Kings ſacrificed his 


daughter Iphigenia, to obtain an happy voyage from 
that goddels. 

After having paſſed through Oropus into Attica, 
where the prophet Amphilochus was honoured as a 
God, he repaired to Athens, a city famous for its 
antient grandeur, which preſented to his view abun- 
dance of objects capable of exciting and gratifying 
his curioſity, the citadel, the ports, the walls which 


joined the port Pirzus to the city, the arſenals, the 


monuments of great Captains; and laſtly, the ſtatues 
of Gods and heroes, in which the workmanſhip far 


excelled the riches and variety of the materials. He 


did not forget to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, the 
tutelar goddeſs of the citadel. 1 
Whilſt Paulus Emilius was in this city, he aſked 
the Athenians for an excellent philoſopher to compleat 
the education of his children, and a ikilful painter to 
deſign the ornaments of his triumph. They imme- 


diately caſt their eyes upon Metrodorus, who excelled 


both in philoſophy and painting. We ſee here what 
attention the great men of antiquity had to the edu- 
cation of their children. The ſons of that Roman 
General had taken the robe of manhood, as the young- 
eſt, afterwards known by the name of the ſecond Sct- 
pio Africanus, was then ſeventeen years old. He 


notwithſtanding thinks of placing a philoſopher with 


them, 


4 


4 
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all ſtudies is the moſt important, and however the 
moſt neglected. Paulus Emilius, after having found 
in the perſon of Metrodorus the treaſure he ſought, 
quitted Athens well ſatisfied. | l 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and Iſthmus afforded him a curious ſight: The citadel 
of prodigious height, and abounding with waters ſup · 
plied by an infinite number of ſprings ; the Iſthmus, 
which by a very narrow tract of land ſeparated two 
adjacent ſeas, the one on the weſt, and the other on 
the eaſt. SN e, 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuſtrious cities, were 
the next on his way ; then Epidaurus, leſs opulent than 
the two others, but well known from the famous tem- 
ple of ZEſculapius, where there then was an infinite 
number of rich preſents, offered by diſeaſed perſons in 
oratitude for cures they imagined they had received 
trom that God. 55 i 

Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnificence of 
is buildings, but the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms, and 
diciphne. 7 * 

Having paſſed through Megalopolis, he arrived at 
Olympia. He there ſaw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he caſt his eyes upon the 
ſtatue of Jupiter, (which was the maſterpiece of Phi- 
dias) he was as highly ſtruck with it, ſays Livy, as if 
he had ſeen that God himſelf : Fevem veluti preſentem 
intuens, motus animo eſt, and he cried out, © this * Ju- 
„ piter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of Homer.” 
Accordingly full of veneration, as if he had been in 


the Capitol, he offered a more ſolemn ſacrifice here 


than any where elſe. | 
When he had thus made the tour of Greece, with- 
out inquiring what each place had thought in reſpect 


to Perſeus, to avoid leaving the allies under any anxi- 
8 ; | 


To have ſo well expreſſed the idea of Homer, is highly for the 
praiſe of Phidias ; but to have ſo well conceived all the majeſty of the 
Cod, is much more for Homer's. | 

ety, 


44 
them, capable of forming both their minds for the A. R. g39. 
ſciences, and their hearts for moral virtue, which of x 
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7 he returned to Demetrias. He had met a body 
f Ztolians on his way, who came to inform him of 
an horrid violence committed upon the principal per. W 
ſons of their nation. He ordered them to meet him Wt: 
at Amphipolis. Being informed, that the ten com. Wt: 
miſſioners had already paſſed the ſea, he quitted all WM 
his other affairs, and went to meet them at Apollonia, Will 
only one day's journey from. Amphipolis. He was Wt 
very much ſurprized to meet Perſeus ; $26 whom his Wil 


guards ſuffered to go from place to place with great 
hberty ; for which he afterwards warmly reproached 
Sulpicius to whoſe care he had confided the keeping 
of that important priſoner. He then put him into the 
hands of Poſtumius, as well as his ſon Philip, with or- 
ders to guard him better. As to his daughter and ſe- 
cond ſon, he cauſed them to be brought from Samo- 
thracia to Amphipolis, where he ordered all the care 
to be taken of them that ſuited their birth and con- 
r „„ 3 
When the day arrived, on which he had ordered ten 
of the principal citizens to attend him at Amphipolis, 
with all the publick regiſters whereſoever depoſited, 
and all the King's money, he placed himſelf on his 
tribunal in the midſt of the ten commiſſioners. And 
though the multitude of the Macedonians around 
them, had been accuſtomed to the ſplendor of their 
Kings, the Lictor, who kept off the crowd, the He- 
rald who cited perſons before the magiſtrate, and the 
Officers with their rods and axes, all objects new to 
their eyes and ears, and capable of intimidating not only 
conquered enemies, but even allies of the Common- 
wealth, ſtruck them with ſurprize and terror. Paulus 
Zmilius having cauſed ſilence to be made, repeated in 
Latin what the Senate, and himſelf with the ten com- 
miſſioners had regulated in reſpect to Macedonia: and 
the Prætor Octavius who was preſent explained the 
whole to the aſſembly in the Greek tongue. 125 
The principal articles were : “That the Macedoni- 
ans ſhould be free, ſhould retain their cities, lands, 


and laws, and create new magiſtrates every py 
That 
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had paid their Kings: (Plutarch makes this moiety 
mount to an hundred talents, .that is, an hundred 


ach of which ſhould have its own council, wherein 
il affairs ſhould be finally determined. The capital 
ities, where the aſſemblies of each canton were to be 
geld, were for the firſt Amphipolis, for the ſecond 
Theſſalonica, for the third Pella, and for the fourth 


ach government had orders to aſſemble by their de- 
uties, carry in their taxes, and elect their magiſtrates. 
one were allowed to contract marriages, or buy lands 
x houſes, out of their own diſtrict. They were prohi- 
ted to work in the mines either of gold or ſilver; 
ly thoſe of braſs and iron were abandoned to their in- 
hſtry ; and thoſe who employed themſelves in them 
ere taxed only half what they uſually paid the King. 
hey were alſo prohibited to uſe foreign ſalt, and ei- 
ter to cut themſelves, or ſuffer others to cut, wood 
wper for building ſhips. The diſtricts, bordering 
on barbarous nations, (as all were except the third) 


ande permitted to Keep ſtanding troops upon their 
———1ĩ Ü 

heir Theſe regulations, which were promulged in full 
He- bly, made different impreſſions upon the hearers. 
the e article of liberty and that of the diminution of 


les, gave the Macedonians, who little expected them, 


onhy eme pleaſure. But they conſidered the partition 
non Macedonia into different . which were no 
ulus rer to have any commerce with each other, as tear- 
ed in + body in pieces by ſeparating its members, which 
com- live and ſubſiſt by their mutual aid and ſupport 
andi ch other. | 3 


where, After an interval which was paſſed in 
kr affairs, a ſecond general aſſembly of the Mace- 
ans was held, to ſet the new government on foot. 
Yor. V. 8 g At 


thouſand crowns.) That Macedonia ſhould from 
henceforth be divided into four regions, or cantons, 


felagonia. It was in theſe four cities, the people of 


ſhe Proconſul afterwards gave the Ztolians the x;,, ,1y. 
kerce he had promiſed them. I ſhall ſpeak of it zi. 


449 


That they ſhould pay the Romans half the taxes they Ak. 25. 
167. ; 
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A. R. 585. At this time he cauſed the names of the principal per. 
| * ſons of Macedonia, whom it had been reſolved to -. + 
move to Italy, with ſuch of their children, as wert 
above fifteen years old, to be publickly read. This 
order, which at firſt ſeemed rigorous 'and cruel, was 
afterwards acknowledged to be neceſſary to the lit 
of the people. For none were named in this liſt ex 
cept the great Lords, Generals of armies, Captain: 
of ſhips, with all who had exercifed offices, ov been ver 
employed in embaſſies, in à word, all the officers jib« 
confiderable or not, who had been accuſtomed tall tha 
make their court fervilely to the King, and to commanc 
others with pride and inſolence. In this number ver Ro: 
included the very rich and powerful perſons of them © | 
felves ; and others, who being much inferior to them war 
in birth and fortune, affected to equal, and even ex char 
ceed, them in luxury and expence: both living a int; 
moſt like Kings as to their tables and equipapes 
Such kind of men would not eafily have been reduce ceec 
to lead a quite different life, in Which liberty mak bong 
all the citizens equal, and every body without di invii 
tinction is alike ſubject to the laws. All theſe hall of - 
orders to quit Macedonia, and go to Italy upon pail ts t. 
of death. © = goo | 
The regulations made by Paulus Æmilius for Mal Kin: 
cedonia, were fo wiſe, and ſo judiciouſly concerted 
that they ſeemed intended not for enemies conquere( 
by force of arms, but for faithful allies, with who 
there was entire reaſon to be ſatisfied; and uk 
which alone proves what may have been weak an plact 
defective in laws, during a long ſeries of years, founq and: 
nothing to correct in theſe inſtituted by this wiſe mal v. 
—_ oo 
'Polyb. in Whilſt Paulus milius was employed in theſe im knoy 


| 2 portant cares, Scipio his ſon, whom age did not ye 
P. 1 1. - : : 7 


* Nominati ſunt enim Regis amici purpuratique, duces exercituum 
præfecti navium, aut præſidiorum; ſervire Regi humiliter, allis ſu 
perbe imperare aſſueti: prædivites alii, alii quos fortuna non equi H 
rent, his ſumptibus pares: Regius omnibus victus veſtituſque: null 
civilis animus, neque legum neque libertatis æquæ patiens. LIV. 


Pet 
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ciſe of hunting, of which he was very fond. Macedo- 
nia ſupplied him abundantly with what was neceſſary 
to gratify his inclination ; becauſe hunting, which 


* 


permit to ſhare in them, amuſed himſelf in the exer- A-R. G. 


167. 


was the uſual diverſion of its Kings, having been ſuſ- 
pended for ſome years on account of the war, game of 


al kinds abounded very much: Paulus Emilius, in- 
tent upon procuring his ſon innocent pleaſures, to di- 
vert him from ſuch as reaſon forbade, gave him entire 


liberty to take that of hunting during the whole time 


that the Roman troops remained in the country, after 


the victory he had gained over Perſeus. The young 


Roman employed his leiſure in this exerciſe ſo ſuitable 
to his age, and he had no leſs ſucceſs in this innocent 
var, which he declared againſt the beaſts of Macedonia, 
than his father had had in that he had made againſt the 
inhabitants of the countr j | | 


Paulus Emilius himſelf made games and ſhews ſuc- Plut. in 


cd his ſerious occupations, for which he had been 27 


mt 
0 


bng preparing, and to which he had taken care to Liv, xlv. 
invite all the moſt conſiderable perſons in the cities 3** 


of Aſia and Greece. He made magnificent ſacrifices 


o the Gods, and gave ſuperb feaſts, finding in abun- 


dance wherewith to fupply ſuch great expences in the 
King's treaſures, but only in himſelf the good order 
and fine taſte that prevailed in them. For, having ſo 


many thouſands of people to receive, he ſhewed fo 


juſt a diſcernment and ſo exact a knowledge of what 
vas due to them all, that every one was lodged, 


Placed, and treated according to his rank and merit, 


and there was not one who had not reaſon to be ſatisfied 
vith his politeneſs and humanity. The Greeks could 
not ſufficiently admire that even in Games a thing un- 
known before amongſt the Romans, he ſhould intro- 
duce ſo much exactneſs and diſcernment ; and that a 
man, employed in the greateſt affairs, ſhould not neg- 
lect the leaſt decorum in ſmall ones. | 
He had cauſed all the ſpoils, which he did not think 
ft to carry to Rome, to be piled up together, bows, qui- 
rers, arrows, javelins, in a word arms of all kinds, 
1 and 
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rich moveables, ſtatues and 


ander. : 
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and had ranged them in form of trophies. With a toreh 


in his hand he ſet fire to them 
principal officers after him. 


firit himſelf, and the 


He next expoſed to the view of the ſpectators, on an 


higher place, prepared for that purpoſe, all that was 


richeſt and moſt magnificent in the booty he had taken 

in Macedonia, and which was to be carried to Rome: 

d paintings, exeeuted by the 

greateſt maſters, vaſes of gold, ſilver, braſs, and 

ivory, which in magnificence ſurpaſſed all that had 

ever been ſeen of the kind, even in the palace of Alex. 
1 5 


But the greateſt ſatisfaction Paulus Emilius received 


from this magnificence, and which, moſt ſoothed his 
ſelf-love, was to ſee, in the midſt of ſo many curi- 


ous things, and ſights capable of attracting. the eye, 


is diſintereſtedneſs and magnanimity were no lesf 
praiſed than his magnificence and politeneſs. For he 


of the 


that nothing appeared ſo wonderful and ſo worthy of 
attention and admiration, . as himſelf. And when 


ſome expreſſed their ſurprize at the fine order that ap- 
peared at his table, he ſaid * pleaſantly, that the 


lame genius which was neceſſary in drawing up an 
army, was alſo neceſſary in diſpoſing a feaſt; the one 
for rendering an army formidable to an enemy, and 


the other for making an entertainment agreeable to the 
ueſts. | : I of 


did not ſo much as ſee all the gold and filver found 
in the King's treaſury, and which amounted to very 
great ſums, but he cauſed it to be put into the hands 
the Quæſtors, in order to be laid up. He only 
{ſuffered his ſons, who loved ſtudy, to keep the books 


of Perſeus's library. The young Lords of thoſe times, 


and thoſe who were intended one day to command ar- 


mies, did not expreſs contempt for ſtudy, nor believe 


it either unworthy of their birth, or uſeleſs in the pro- 
feſſion of arms. 


* Vulgo dictum ipſtus ferebant, & convivium inſtruere & ludos pa 
rare, ejuſdem eſſe qui vincere bello ſciret. LIV. | 
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Faulus ÆEmilius, in diſtributing the rewards of va- Anh. 58s. 
lour, gave only a ſilver cup of five pounds weight to 167. 
his ſon-in-law Tubero. It was the ſame Tubero, who, 
with ſixteen perſons of his family, lived on a ſmall 
piece of land, which ſufficed for-their ſubſiſtance and 
ſupport. This cup was the firſt piece of plate that 
entered the houſe of the Ælii; and it was ſtill neceſ- 
ary, that virtue and honour ſhould introduce it into. 
that Iittle poor family, worthy indeed of being called 
the palace and temple of poverty. If Paulus Ami- 
lus, when maſter of the immenſe treaſures of Perſeus, 
had converted a part of them to inrich himſelf, could 
it be alſo ſaid, that virtue and honour had introduced 
thoſe riches into his houſe ? He was far from fo ſhame- 
ful and infamous a proceeding. I call it fo after Cicero, 
who declares, * that avarice is the moſt ſhameful of 
all vices, eſpecially in thoſe who are charged with 
the government of a State; and that to make ſo no- 
ble an employment the means of gain, is not only 
the moſt infamous, but the vileſt and moſt criminal 
of all things. He had ſaid before, ſpeaking of Per- 
ſeus, that nothing had entered that General's houſe, 
except the immortal glory of his virtue. Et hic nibi} 
mum ſuam præter memoriam nominis ſempiternam de- 
fit. . | | 
When Paulus Emilius had made all the rich ſpoils Liv. xlv, 
of Perſeus embark in order to be carried to Rome, in 3+: 
the charge of Cn. Octavius, and had regulated all 
the affairs of Macedonia, he took his leave of the 
Greeks, and after having exhorted the Macedonians 
not to abuſe the liberty which the Romans had grant- 
ed them, and to preſerve it by good government and 
unity, he ſet out for Epirus, with a decree of the Se- 
nate, which ordered him to let his ſoldiers plunder all 
the cities of that country, that had revolted againſt the 
Romans, and eſpouſed the King's party. He had alſo 


: * Nullum vitium tetrius quam avaritia, præſertim in principibus 
8p rempublicam gubernantibus. Habere enim quæſtui rempublicam, 
aon modò turpe eſt, {ed ſceleratum etiam & nefarium, Offic. IL 77. 
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1 585. ſent Scipio Naſica and Fabius his ſon with part of i 


Ant. C. troops to ravage the coun of the I ans, which had 1 
_ aden that Prince. "TIF 34 75 ſ 
When the Roman General arrived i in Epirus, hel 
thought it neceſſary to act with caution in executing t 
his commiſſion, that his deſign might not be foreſcen. Wl * 
He ſent officers into all the cities, under pretext offi " 
withdrawing the garriſons, in order that af pn oil © 
* might enjoy liberty as well as the Macedoni-. ” 
ans. this is called ä At the ſame time 
he denißee to ten of the principal citizens of eac N 
city, that on a day fixed they ſhould bring all the gold * 
and ſilver that were in the houſes and temples inte b 
the publick places; and he diſtribured his cohort : P 
into or the cities, in order to ſeize thoſe ſums, and te If 
guard them ſafely, On the day fixed, the gold anc kc 
Liver was brought early in the morning into 
Places, and delivered to the Roman officers, and a n 
ten of the clock, the ſignal having been given, al > 
the reſt was plundered by the ſoldiers. An hundrec i 
and fifty thouſand men were made ſlaves, Aft h 
having plundered to the number of ſeventy cities, th 4 
| walls of them were demoliſhed. All the ſpoils wer | 
ſold, and out of the ſum, to which they amountediMl © 
each foot ſoldier had about five pounds, (two hundred © 
denarii) and each of the horſe ten. This violent exe 1 
cution ſhews, that the Romans knew the maxims 0 
conquerors, cruel when they are to eſtabliſh their foo a 
which is ſafe in being afterwards made ſupportable bull © 
| the wiſdom and lenity of their government; 4 
After Paulus Æmilius, contrary to his diſpoſition 
| N which was mild and humane, had cauſed this decree t 5 
| be executed, he marched towards the ſea to the cit) h 
| of Oricum, made his whole army embark, and repa 4 
ed into Italy. Some days after, Anicius having 4 
ſembled the reſt of the Epirots and Acarnanians, orf © 
dered the principal perſons of them, whoſe ſentencY} P 
was reſerved for the judgment of the Senate, to follo! M 
j him into Italy, | 
| Paulu 
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Paulus Emilius being arrived at the mouth of the 4 K. 555. 
Tiber, went up that river in the galley of King Per- w_—_ | 
ſeus, which was of ſixteen benches of oars, and in Liv. xlv. 
which were diſplayed, not only the arms taken, bur 35: 


the rich ſtuffs and the fine purple carpets found 
amongſt the plunder. All the citizens went out to 
meet this galley, accompanied it in crowds along the 
ſhore, and ſeemed to anticipate the honours of a tri- 
umph, which the Proconſul had ſo well deſerved. 
Some days after arrived Anicius and Octavius with 
the fleet. The Senate decreed them all three tri- 
umphs, and ordered C. Caſſius to engage the Tri- 
bunes of the People in the name of the Senate to 
propoſe the law, or uſual decree in the like caſes, to 


Wn | : 
d FJ power thoſe Generals to retain the title of command 

and for the day they ſhould enter the city in triumph. 
t * Envy commonly neglects inferior merit, and aims Liv. ibid. 
dtits venom at that which is greateſt and moſt diſtin- 35, 36. 
guiſhed. Anicius and Octavius found no obſtacle to 
cheir triumphs : Paulus Emilius, to whom they would 
\ft have been aſhamed to compare themſelves, was the 
only one oppoſed. That General had made his ſol- 
wen! diers obſerve the ſevere diſcipline of the antient Ro- 
ed mans. The part of the plunder which he had pro- 
dre miſed them was infinitely ſhort of their expectations; 

exe Sand if he had fully ſatisfied their avidity, he mult - 
have abandoned all the King's treaſures to them. The 
_ army of Macedonia in conſequence was diſpoſed to 
e b expreſs little zeal for their General in the aſſembly 
which was upon the point of being held for paſſing 
tion the law. But Servius Galba, as a Tribune of the ſe- 
ee ti cond legion, and who was perſonally the enemy of 

cin Paulus Emilius, had prejudiced his legion againſt 
pa him, and by their means engaged the whole army to 
; A be preſent in the afſembly,- and to be revenged of a 

on cruel and avaricious General, in rejecting the law pro- 
: poſed for his triumph. He called the ſtrictneſs, with 


which Paulus ZEmilius had cauſed the diſcipline to 


* Intacta invidià media ſunt : ad ſumma fermè tendit. 
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which aroſe from their inſatiable avidity, injured the 
excellent qualities of their General, to whom how. 
ever they were all forced to do juſtice within them- 
ſelves, by acknowledging the ſuperiority of his merit 
%%% DT ks 

On the day of the aſſembly, as a triumph was upon 
the point of being decreed him unanimouſly, Galba 
ſeeing that nobody offered to oppoſe a law, which did 


not ſeem to admit any difficulty, came forwards, and 


faid that particulars having a right to ſpeak for or 
againſt Laws propoſed, he demanded, that the affair 


might be deferred till next day, becauſe it was already 


paſt two in the afternoon, and the four remaining hours 
did not ſuffice for deducing all the reaſons he had to al- 
ledge againſt the triumph of Paulus Æmilius. The 
Tribunes having ordered him to ſpeak immediately, 
if he had any thing to ſay, he began a long diſcourſe 
full of injurious expreſſions and reproaches; the end 
of which was to animate and incenſe the ſoldiers, by 
exaggerating the cruelty of the Generals in reſpect to 
them, and giving them to underſtand, that if all of 


them in concert rejected the law, they would teach 


the great perſons of Rome by that firmneſs of behavi- 


our to treat the troops with leſs rigor than they did. 
In this manner he took up the reſt of the day. 


The next day, the ſoldiers came in fo great a num- 
her to the aſſembly, it was almoſt impoſſible for the 


other citizens to enter it to give their ſuffrages. The 


rſt Tribes abſolutely rejected the propoſal of the tri- 
umph. The Senators upon that, highly enraged, 
that Paulus ZEmilius ſhould be denied an honour, 
which he had ſo well deſerved, and alarmed beſides 
by a conſpiracy, which was upon the point of ſubject- 
ing the Generals to the ſoldiers, and of rendering 
them the victims of their licentiouſneſs and avarice, 


made a great noiſe in the aſſembly. After the tu- 


mult 
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mult had been appeaſed, M. Servilius, who had been &. R. 585; 
Conſul, and had killed three and twenty enemies, * 
vho had challenged him, in ſingle combat, deſired 
the Tribunes to begin the deliberation again, and to 
permit him to ſpeak to the people. This being granted, 


he explained himſelf to the following effeck. 
Romans, it ſeems to me, that we may now more x;9. lx. 
« than ever know the great ability of Paulus Emilius 37—39- 
« in the art of war, ſince having an army to command ma. 
« ſo inclined to licentiouſneſs and revolt, he has known © * 
4 how to keep it within the bounds of duty, and to 
0 perform wich it ſuch great and glorious actions. But 
« what I cannot conceive, is, that after having expreſt 
Ir « ſo lively and univerſal a joy, and even paid thankſ- 
ir . givings to the Gods on only the news of the victory 


gained in Macedonia, now that this victory is in a 
rs (manner ſet before your eyes, by the preſence of the 
General, to whom you are indebted for.it, you appear 
e # indifferent, and inclined to refuſe the ſame Gods the 


« honours and acknowledgment you owe them, for ſo 
« diſtinguiſhed a protection, | 

« Could one have believed, that there was a ſingle 
« perſon at Rome, that could diſlike triumphing over 
the Macedonians, and that the perſons ſhould be the 
very ſoldiers of Paulus Zmilius, who ſought to ob- 
* ſcure the glory of their victory. But what com- 
* plaints then do they make of their General ? He has 
* obliged us, ſay they, to guard our poſts with extreme 
* ſeverity, He has made our ſentinels and rounds do 
their duty with more rigous than any of thoſe who 
* commanded before him. He has exacted from us 
more aſſiduity in fatigues, than had been required 
before, being every where in perſon, and affording 
* us no relaxation. And laſtly, having it in his power 
to inrich us by the ſpoils he took, he has choſe rather 
to keep the King's treaſures to adorn his triumph, 
and to cauſe them afterwards to be carried into the 
publick treaſury. You would be aſhamed, ſoldiers, 
© toexpreſs yourſelves in theſe terms. Theſe however 
- we the only reproaches you can make your — 

cc an 


/ 458 


| Ax. u, te and the 


. Paulus Emilius that your refuſal will hurt. A tri. 
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only reaſons. you have to oppoſe the honour ill - 


4 


* Rome is for granting him. 1 
gut do not deceive yourſelves, ſoldiers. It is not 


| 
„ umph' can add nothing to his glory, univerſally ac- ; 
« knowledged as it is, and confirmed by ſo many no- 7 
« ble exploits. It is the Roman People themſelves, p 
& it is the whole Commonwealth, you injure. Tou }, 
«« muſt not imagine, that a triumph is a particular, a ;; 
<« private ceremony. It is an honour. common to the 
« whole nation. Have the many triumphs over the Ml ce 
_« Gauls, Spaniards, Carthaginians, rendered only the th 
Generals illuſtrious who conquered thoſe nations? ni 
Has not the greateſt part of their glory been reflectec ex 
ce upon the Roman name. ET 1 ca 
Can there be a more delightful ſpectacle, than ta 1. 
et ſee a conſiderable number of Generals of armie ur 
« oreat Lords, and Perſeus himſelf with his children, th 
« Perſeus, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt opulent King x41 
T of Europe, all laden with chains, walk before th ca 
&* charidt, and almoſt under the feet of the triumpher! | 
And this is the delightful ſcene, the ſhining glor i erf 
of which a malignant envy labours to deprive all acc 
«© Rome. To 1 Fu 5 his 
&« Inſtead of theſe honours, you are preparing ſhame cot 
and infamy for the Roman People, which will fo Pai 
<« ever ſully their renown, in cauſing them to be con Ro 
< ſidered as enemies to true merit. And at the ſam ff ing 
* time you do an irreparable injury to the Common «© 
wealth. For what Roman vill endeavour to imitatſ « , 
« Scipio, or Paulus Amilius, in a city which repayſi vor 
t the moſt important ſervices of its Generals only wit \ 
«< ingratitude ?. 7 the 
But I am in the wrong, ſoldiers, to impute tf pub 
< all of you ſentiments ſo remote from your charactet P 
and the conduct you have hitherto obſerved. I foot 
% black and criminal a gun ig can only be the effec Cen 
of the hatred and phrenzy of ſome particulars, tl F 
<< perſonal enemies of Paulus Emilius. The ſu thro 
e frages you are this inſtant going to give, and whic not 


« I affut 
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4 
« aſſure myſelf cannot Tn. will fully 5 


« juſtify you,” 


This diſcourſe made. ſuch an U, Wi ths 1s 


ſoldiery, that upon the tribes being called upon again 35: 
to vote, they unanimouſly decreed Paulus, ZEmilius a 
Triumph. The 'merit of this General having thus 
prevailed over the malice and jealouſy of his enemies, 
he triumphed over Perſeus and the Macedonians during 
three days ſucceſſively. 


The triumph of which we are Gacking: far ex- Plut. 
ceeded all which had hitherto: been ſeen at Rome, ei- Liv. alv. 


ther for the greatneſs of the conquered: King, the 
number and excellence of the ſtatues and paintings 
expoſed to view in this ſhew, or the immenſe ſums 
carried into the publick treaſury. - [A circumſtantial 

deſcription of this pomp may be ſeen in the little tract 
upon — ] Theſe ſums were ſo conſiderable, 
that the citizens paid no more taxes till the time of 
Hirtius and Panſa, who were Conſuls the year. afrer 
Cæſar's death. 

It is eaſy to conceive how much the fight of "REY 
erful a King as Perſeus, reduced to ſo humbled a ſtate, 
accompanied by the Queen his wife, and followed by 
his children bathed in tears, muſt have excited the 
compaſſion of the ſpectators. That Prince had deſired 
Paulus Æmilius not to exhibit him for a ſhow to the 
Roman People, and to ſpare him the indignity of be- 
ing led in triumph. Paulus ÆEmilius anſwered coldly: 
The favour he aſks of me, is in his own power; he 
« can grant it to himſelf.” What he intended by theſe 
words wants no interpretation. 

When the pomp arrived at the foot of the Capitol, 
the priſoners were carried, according to cuſtom, to the 
publick priſons, 

Paulus Amilius e an hundred denarii to each 
toot ſoldier (about fey ſhillings) twice as much to the 
Centurions, and thrice to the horſe. _ 


For the reſt, Perſeus, laden with | chains and led Liv. ibid, 
through the city before the chariot of the victor, was Plut. in 


dot the only one, who' in thoſe days afforded a great mil. 


example 
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. 385 example of the inconſtancy of human things. Paulus 
_ Amilius, in the midſt of his triumph, all glittering 


with gold and purple, gave alſo a proof of it, no leis 
fad and affecting. Of the four ſons which he had, the 
two by his firſt wife, Fabius and Scipio, had been 
adopted into two other families. Of the two othem, 
whom he had by his ſecond wife, and kept in his 
houſe to be the heirs of his name, fortunes, and glory; 
the youngeſt died at twelve years of age, five days 
before his triumph, and the other, who was fourteen, 
was taken off three days afterwards. Every body was 
ſenſibly touched with the affliction of that unfartunate 
father, whoſe ſucceſſes and joy were mixed with ſo af. 
fecting a loſs and ſo cruel a ſubject of grief. 
After ſome days, he repaired to the aſſembly of the 
People, to:give an account of his ſervices, according 
to the uſual cuſtom, and made a ſpeech worthy of a 
true Roman. Though my triumph and the fune- 
'« rals of my children, which have ſerved alternately 
<« as ſights for you, cannot have ſuffered you to be ig- 
* norant either of the good ſucceſs of my Conſulſhip, 
c or the ſad fate of a family twice ſtruck from heaven 
e jn ſo ſhorta ſpace ; permit me, however, Romans, 
C to relate to you in few words the happineſs of the 
* Commonwealth, and the misfortune of my houſe, 
Having ſet out from Brunduſium, at ſun-riſe, I ar- 
« rived three hours after at Corcyra with my whole 
fleet. Five days after J offered a ſacrifice to Apollo 
« at Delphi for myſelf and my armies, by land and ſea. | 
„From Delphi I arrived in five days more at the 
© camp, took upon myſelf the command of the army, 
c and, after having reformed fome abuſes which were 
« a great obſtacle to ſucceſs, I advanced within fight | 
c of the enemy. But finding that it was neither poſ- 
ce fible to force the King in his intrenchments, nor to 
* bring him to a battle, I ſeized the fort and defiles 
« of Pythium, notwithſtanding the troops which 
e guarded them; marched down by. that means into 
« the plain, forced Perſeus to a battle, gained it, re- 


« duced his whole kingdom into ſubjection to the Ro- 
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« man People; and laſtly, terminated a war in fif- * 


« teen days, which had ſubſiſted three years, and 
« which the preceding Conſuls had conducted in ſuch 
« 2 manner, that the laſt always tranſmitted it to his 
« ſucceſſor more difficult and dangerous than it was 
« when he came to the command. 
events have been no leſs fortunate. 


All the cines 


that had been ſubject to Perſeus ſurrendered, I ſeized 


« all the treaſures of that Prince. I afterwards made 
him | priſoner in the temple of Samothracia, where 


the Gods ſeem to have pur him into my hands, with 


« his children. It was at this time, judging myſelf, 
that fortune was too favourable to nie, I began to 
« apprehend her inconſtancy. I was afraid, that ſhe 
« would lay ſome ſnare for me at ſea, when I ſhould 
« have embarked to carry the rich ſpoils of Macedonia 
« with my victorious: army to Italy: for it is at fea 
that fortune ſeems to exerciſe her ſway with moſt 
% power. But our voyage was entirely good: the 
« treaſures and my troops arrived at a good port in 
Italy. There ſeemed nothing farther for me to aſk 
« of the Gods. However, being perſuaded that it 1s 
often after her moſt ſignal favours, that fortune 
takes pleaſure in evidencing her malignity, I im- 
« plored of the Gods, that they would let fall-the 
« ills, which ſuch great proſperity ſeemed to denounce, 
rather upon me than upon the, Commonwealth. 
At preſent therefore the funerals of my children, 


« as if to deride human proſperity, having happened 


before and after my triumph, I have room to hope 
that ſo diſtinguiſhed a diſaſter in my family has ac- 
« quitted the Commonwealth in the ſight of the Gods, 


and leaves it nothing farther to fear on their part. 


* Perſeus and myſelf have been equally ſpe&atles to 
* mankind, to inſtruct all mortals, how little they 
«* ought to rely upon their preſent felicity. There! 1s 


N any defunctam eſſe fortunam publicam mea tam inſigni as 
nitate ſpero ; quod triumphus meus, velut ad ludibrium cafttum hu- 
manorum, duobus funeribus liberorum meorum eſt interpoſitus. Lrv. 


& how- 


46t 


The ſucceeding 


ny 


_ 
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* wards he has the conſolation to ſee: them alive and 


Liv. xlv. 


« felicity, conſole me 


for the means of life : and afterwards, as he had 
learnt the Latin tongue, he became a regiſter under 
the magiſtrates of the city of Alba, What a fall was 
this for the ſan of the greateſt King upon earth, and 


what 
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e as well as his children into captivity, he has ſeen 


« them dragged before him in triumph: but after. 


« well. And for me, who have triumphed over Per. 
« ſeus, a ftill. more unfortunate father than him, 1 
« went from the funeral of one of my ſons in my cha- 
4 riot to aſcend to the Capitol, and deſcended from 
* thence almoſt only to ſee the other expire before 
« my eyes. Thus, of four ſons with whom J was 
* ſurrounded, not one remains that bears my name, 
* the two firſt having paſſed by adoption into other 
families. But your eee, and the publick 
or my loſſes, and the folitude 
« to which my houfe is now reduced.“ This diſcourſe, 
full of force and conſtancy, touched the hearers more, 
than if he had endeavoured to move their compaſſion 
by deploring his misfortune in a plaintive and mourn- 
However ſenſible P. /Emilms might be to the mis- 
fortunes of Perſeus, he could do nothing more for him; 
than to caufe him to be removed from the publick pri- 
fon into a more commodious place. He was carried by 
order of the Senate to Alba, where he was guardedand 
fupplied with money, moveables, and a to ſerve 
him. Moſt authors fay, that he deſtroyed. himſelf by 
abſtaining from food. He had reigned eleven years. 
Macedonia was not reduced into a province till ſome 
years after. | | 2 
Of the three children of Perſeus, two, his daughter 
and eldeſt fon, who was called Philip, and who was 
only his fon by adoption, and his brother by birth, 
did not live long. His youngeft ſon, called Alexan- 
der, by a fate ſtill more a than captivity and 
death itſelf, was reduced to work with his own hands 


2 
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what example can be more capable of humbling human Gn 2 


pride! 


the principal perſons of his nation. 


Cotys, ing of Thrace, ſent to WAL his ſon, - 


who had been 1mpriſoned after having been led in 
triumph. He excuſed himſelf for his attachment to 


the intereſts of Perſeus, and offered a conſiderable 


ranſom for the young Prince. The Senate, wichout 


accepting his excuſes, replied, that having more re- 


gard to his former ſervices than his recent fault, they 
returned him his ſon, without acce ting a ranſom. 


That the Roman People did not {ell their favours, and 


choſe rather to leave the value of them in the hearts, 
and to the gratitude of thoſe they obliged, than Wes 
* Wr een u them. — 5 


/ 


Triumphs were alſo granted to Cn. Gctrviur and Plur. 22 
L. Anicius: to the firſt, for the ſucceſſes at ſea: and * 4 
to the other, for the conqueſt, of Illyricum. In this 

aſt triumph, King Gentius was led before the victor's 

chariot _ his wite, children, brother, and many of 
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of one and twenty years. It includes 
principally a ſeries of affairs which aroſe 
from the war of the Romans with Perſeus, the 


T HIS book contains more than the ſpace 


g beginnings of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, the 


third Punic war, and the deſtruction of Corinth, 


SECT. . | 
Ambaſſadors ſent by the Senate into Egypt. They go dit 
of their way to Rhodes. In conſequence of their diſ- 
courſe all who had declared for Perſeus againſt the Ro- 
mans are put to death. Haughtineſs of Popilius : An: 
fewer of King Antiochus. Return of the Ambaſſador, 
to Rome. Embaſſies of the Kings of Syria and Ep. 
to Reme. Maſgaba, ſon of Maſiniſſa, comes Ambaſ- 
ſador to Reme. He is received there very honourabyy. 
Honours paid to his brother Miſagenes. The Freeamen 
are all reduced into a fingle Tribe. Embaſſy of Attalus 


to Rome. He hearkens to the wiſe remonſtrances of 


Stratius his phyſician. The Rbedians are ill received 
at Rome. Harangue of their Ambaſſadors. Cato de- 
clares in favour of the Rhedians. The Senate's anſever. 


be alliance of Rome is at length granted to the Rbe- 


dians. 
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they reſumed their route. When they arrived at the 20. 
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dians. Lamentable complaints of the ioliaus to Patt" 
Ins Amilius. They do not obtain juſtice” The credit 
and infolence of the partiſans of Rome 'iucreaſe extremely. 

' Unjuſt and cruel policy f the: Romans. The Achatans, 
ſuſpected of having favoured Perfeus, are ſent to, Rome, 
baniſhed, and diſperſed into different cities. The Achai- 
ans ſend © ſeveral, d:putations to Rome in favour of the 
exiles, but always ineſfectually. The. exites: are at laſt 
ſent home to their own country. © Great friendſbip be- 
tween Scipio the younger and Polybins.. Meanneſs of 
ſul of Prufas. Eud of Liny's Lü. 


N the preceding book we have ſeen, that Ptolomy A. R. 584 
Evergetes and Cleopatra his ſiſter, being vigor- Ant. C. 
ouſly attacked by Antiochus the Illuſtrious, King of Ps © 
Syria, had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Romans to implore 19. 
their aid. The Senate, moved with the extreme dan- _ bo 
ger in which Egypt was, and beſides convinced, that OTE 
t was not for the intereſt of Rome to ſuffer Antio- 
chus to aggrandize himſelf ſo much, refolyed to 
{nd an embaſſy to put an end to the war. C. Popil- 
lus Lænas, C. Decimius, and C. Hoſtilius, were 
charged with this important affair. They were in- 
tructed to go firſt to Antiochus, and afterwards to 
Ptolomy z to declare to them from the Senate, that mi 
they muſt ſuſpend all hoſtilities, and put an end to > 
the war: and that, if either of the two refuſed, the s. 
Roman People would no longer conſider him as their 1 
aly. Knowing that the danger was urgent, three 2 
days after the reſolution taken in the Senate, they ſet _ 
out from Rome with the Ambaſſadors of Egypt... 
After having ſtopt ſome time in the iſland of Delos, Liv. Av. 


/ 


port of Lorima in Caria, oppoſite » to Rhodes, the 
principal perſons of the Rhodians came to them, and 
earneſtly deſired them to come to Rhodes; repreſent=- 
ng to them, that it was important for the ſafety and 
honour of their Republick, that they ſhould know 
om themſelves what had been done hitherto, and 
hat ſtill actually paſſed at Rhodes, in order that they 
Vol. V. H h might 
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ner in which they ſpoke there increaſed the alarm of: 


they judged from the indignation of a fingle Senator 


"againſt the Romans. That thofe ſycophants, whoſe 


| AMILIUS, LICINIUS,. Confuls. 
might inform the Senate of it, and undeceive them 
in reſpect to the falſe reports, which might have been 
ſpread againſt the Rhodians at Rome,: The Ambaſ 
ſadors long refuſed to ſtop : but the Rhodians preſſed 
them ſo ſtrongly, that they at length conſented toff 
///ĩ˙ĩ˙ èÜ5ũvndvdv CE a; Se 

They went therefore to Rhodes, where it was ne 
ceſſary to make new inſtances to them, in order to in 
duce them to come into the aſſembly. But the man 


people already trembling, inſtead of abating it. Po 
pillius reproached them with all that their Republick, 
or even every particular amongſt them, had either done 
or ſaid againſt the intereſts of the Romans, ſince the 

war had been declared againſt the King of Macedonia M 
the whole with a countenance glowing with rage, and 
the tone of an accuſer, which was natural to him, andifi 
made them beſides perceive the wrong they had been 
guilty of, and the diſcontent of the Romans. Fo 


who had no perſonal cauſe of anger againſt them, of 
the diſpoſition of the whole order in reſpect to them 
C. Decimius, the ſecond of the Ambaſſadors, ſpoke te 
them with more moderation. For-in reſuming the 
diſcourſe of Popillius, he ſaid, © that moſt of the 
faults, with which they were reproached, ought to be 
attributed, not to the people of Rhodes in general 
but to ſome incendiaries who had animated the 


tongues were venal, had dictated decrees full of ex 
travagant praiſes of the King of Macedonia, anc 
charged their Ambaſſadors with ſenſeleſs orders 
which could not but occaſion the Rhodians as muc 
repentance as confuſion, and of which the puniſhment 
would undoubtedly fall upon the guilty.” He was 
heard with great applauſe, and in conſequence of what 
he had opened, a decree was paſſed immediately, by 
which all, who ſhould be convicted of having faid o 
done any thing in favour of Perſeus, ſhould ſuffe 


death. But moſt of thoſe who were within this r 
| | | : a 
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had either quitted the city, when the Reunions entered Abs 
it, or had voluntarily killed themſelves. The Am- 
baſſadors ſtayed only five days at Rhodes, and zds 
diately departed for Alexandria. 


They arrived there, when — Was * tw atv; 
to beſiege it. They went to meet him at Eleuſis, a 13. | 


town ſituated aſmall quarter of a league from the city. 

The King ſeeing Popillius, whom he had known par- 
ticularly at Rome, whilſt he was an hoſtage, offered 
him his hand as an old friend. The Roman, who 
conſidered himſelf no longer 28 a private perſon, but 
in a publick character, defited ro know, before he 
received his civility, whether he was ſpeaking to a 


= fiend or an enemy of Rome. He preſented him the 


2 {ecree of the Senate, and bade him read it. Antio- 
(dus, after having done fo, ſaid, that he would deli- 
berate upon it with his council, and give him his an- 

fver. Popillius, inraged that the King ſhould talk 

of delays, drew a circle upon the ſand round that 

Prince, with a little ſtaff which he had in his hand; 

nd aſſuming the haughty air, and ſevere tone that 

rere natural to him, 5 Before you quit this circle, 
ſd he to him, give me the anſwer I am to carry 

* back from you to the Senate.” The: King daſhed 

t ſo haughty a proceeding, after a moment's reflexion, 

replied humbly : I will do what the Senate demands.” 

Popillius then offered him his hand as the friend and 

ly of the Commonwealth. What haughtineſs of 

bul, * what infolence of language was this! This 

Roman, with a few words, terrifies the King of Syria 

ind ſaves the King of Egypt. 

What gave the one ſo much boldneſs, and the 
ther ſo much docility, was the news which had been 
uſt before received of the great victory gained by the 
Romans over Perſeus King of Macedonia. From 
benceforth every thing gave way before them, and 
be Roman name became terrible to all Princes and 
ations, | 


uam efficax eſt animi ſermoniſque abſciſſa gravitas ! Eodem mo- 
nento Syriz regnum terruit, Ægypti texit. VAL. Max. 


2 Antiochus 
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| *Þ ob Antiochus having quitted Egypt on the day fixed, 


4 168. 


Cyprus, which Antiochus had almoſt conquered al- 


Liv. xlv. 


23. 
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Popillius with his Collegues entered Alexandria 
- where he concluded the treaty of accommodation be. 
tween the * two brothers, which hitherto had only 
been in embrio. From thence he went to the iſland o 


ready, cauſed it to be reſtored to the Kings of Egypt, 
to whom it belonged of right, and returned to Rome 
to give an account of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 
Almoſt at the ſame time Ambaſſadors from Antio 
chus and the two Ptolomies and Cleopatra their ſiſter 
arrived there. The firſt ſaid, That the peace whic 


the Senate had thought fit to eſtabliſh between theiſi * 
maſter and the Kings of Egypt, ſeemed preferable ta b 
him to all the victories he could have gained, and of 
that he had obeyed the orders of the Roman Ambaſ t 
ſadors as thoſe of the Gods themſelves.” Flatter anc 
equally mean and impious ! They afterwards! congra bor 
tulated the Roman People upon the victory they had 13 
lately gained over Perſeu s.. Da 
The Egyptian Ambaſſadors, no leſs exceſſive that | 
thoſe of Syria, declared: That the two brother i< 
Ptolomy, and Cleopatra, believed” themſelves mor Ma 
indebted to the Senate and People of Rome than tall Qu 
their own parents and the Gods themſelves, having iv 
been delivered by the protection of the Romans fron to c 
the calamities of a ſiege, and reinſtated upon the thron mor 
of their anceſtors, from which they were almoſt entirely able 
expelled.” ä + al #1 thin 
The Senate replied : © That Antiochus had dong #grc 
wiſely in obeying. the Ambaſſadors; and that the Se tie 
nate and People of Rome were well pleaſed with bin be a 
upon that account.” Might not one ſay, that her thing 
ſeems to ariſe a diſpute between adulation and mean with 
neſs on one fide, and haughtineſs and arrogance oi Rom 
the other? As to the Ptolomies, and Cleopatra, the him 
were anſwered : * That the Senate was very glad 0 that 
* The two Ptolomies, Philometor and Evergetes. Theſe facts, tha __ 
are treated here only incidentally, are related more at large in th Thar 
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having rendered their ſituation more happy; and that 
it would endeavour to make them ſenſible, that they 
ought to conſider the amity and protection of the Ro- 
man People as the firmeſt ſupport of their kingdom.” 


The Prætor had orders to make the Ambaſſadors the 


uſual preſents. 


This Antiochus, whom we here ſep ſa iran and 
abject, was however ſirnamed Epiphanes, that is, 
Illuſtrious and Glorious,” At his return from 


Egypt, beſides ſeeing. a crown wreſted from him by 
the Romans, of which he had aſſured himſelf, and 
of which he was almoſt in poſſeſſion, he made the 
whole weight of his wrath fall upon the Jews, againſt 
vhom he exerciſed the greateſt cruelties. The God 


of Iſrael, whoſe worſhip he had endeavoured to aboliſh ' 


a Jeruſalem, let fall his hand upon that impious King, 


and cauſed him to die in the midſt of the moſt acute 


torments. All the events of this Prince's reign, and 
his miſerable death, had been foretold by the prophet 


Daniel. 


A.R. 
2 . 


C. 
168. 


Embaſſies. came to Rome from ſeveral parts in ef- Liv. Ar. 
fect of the defeat of Perſeus. Maſgaba, the ſon of 3, 14. 


Maſiniſſa, having landed at Puteoli, found there the 
Cuæſtor L. Manlius, whom the Senate, having had 
advice of his arrival, had ſent to meet him, in order 
to conduct him to Rome at the expence of the Com- 
mon wealth. He was received there in a very honour- 
able manner, and had audience immediately. The 
things which he had to ſay to the Senate, though very 
wreeable of themſelves, ſeemed ſtill more ſo from 
the reſpectful and ſubmiſſive expreſſions with which 
he accompanied them. © After having faid ſome- 
thing of the cavalry and infantry, elephants and corn, 
vith which his father had ſupplied the armies of the 
Roman People, he added, that two things had given 
him pain, and occaſioned confuſion. The firſt was, 
that the Senate had deſired, inſtead of ordering him, 
to furniſh the Roman People with thoſe aids: and the 
cond, that they had ſent money to pay for the corn. 
That Maſiniſſa had not forgot that he was indebted to 
| H h 3 the 


A. R. 884. 
Ant 
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the Roman People for his kingdom, and for all the 
_ augmentations it had received: that accordingly, con- 
fidering himſelf as only the tenant of his dominions, 
he reckoned the propetty of them to belong to thoſe 
who had given them to him. That they therefore 
ought to uſe commands and not requeſts with him; 
and to diſpoſe, as of their own, of the fruits which 
the lands produced, that he held from their liberality. 
That Maſiniſſa ſhould always be contented with ſuch 
part as the Romans ſhould leave him, after having 
taken what they ſhould have occaſion for. That theſe 
were the orders his father had given him at his depar- 
ture. But that having afterwards-received advice of 
the defeat of Perſeus, he had diſpatched horſe after 
him with inſtructions to congratulate the Senate upon 
it; and to proteſt, that this news had given him ſo 
much joy, that he was earneſtly deſirous to come to 
Rome to offer a facrifice to Jupiter in his temple of the 
Capitol, in gratitude for ſo great a bleſſing ; and that 
he deſired the Senate's permiſſion to take that journey.“ 
The Senate anſwered the young Prince, That 
the King carried his gratitude too far, when he de- 
clared ſo high a ſenſe of a benefit which was no more 
than the juſt reward of his fervices. That in the war 
with Carthage, he had aided the Commonwealth with 
equal fidelity and valour ; and that the Romans were | 
highly pleated with having ſeconded his bravery in the 
conqueſts of the dominions, of which he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion. That he had afterwards aided the Romans 
with the ſame zeal and attachment in the wars they 
had ſuſtained againſt three Kings ſucceſſively, without 
ever departing from himſelf. That it was no wonder, 
that he took part in the victory of the Romans, who 
had united his fate with theirs, and had reſolved to 
ſtare good and bad fortune with them. That he 
onght to be contented with thanking the Gods for the 
victory of his allies in his own palace; that his fon | 
might do it in his name at Rome; and that beſides 
its being uſeleſs for him to take ſo long a journey, | 
the intereſt itſelf of the Roman People required, that 
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he ſhould not quit his kingdom, nor remove ſo far A. R. 584. 
from Africa.“ | OY i 
Some time after his departure, the Senate received 
advice, that Miſagenes, another ſon of Mafiniffa, hav- 
ing been diſmiſſed by Paulus Emilius, in tranſport- 
ing his cavalry to Africa, had met with a ſtorm in the ; 
Adriatick, which had difperſed his fleet, and driven 
himſelf with three of his ſhips to Brunduſium where 
he remained fick. The one L. Stertinius was 
ſent to him, and was ordered to hire him an houſe in 
that city, to ſupply him abundantly with every thing 
he ſhould have occaſion for, and to provide him ſhips 
to carry him fafely. to Africa, as ſoon as he recovered 
his health. CES eb: 
This ſame year, the Cenſors Ti. Sempronius Grac- 
chus and C. Claudius Pulcher ſettled an affair in con- 
eerrt, upon which they had long differed. It related 
1c to the freedmen, who after having been twice parti- 
at WH cularly included in the four Tribes called © the Tribes 
„of the city,” had a third time ſpread into the other 
at Tribes. Theſe city-tribes, Urbanæ, were the leaſt 
e- WH honourable, containing only the tradeſmen and arti- 
re Wi ficers of Rome; whereas thoſe of the country, Ruſticæ, 
ar WJ vere compoſed of the more conſiderable citizens, who 
th Wl poſſefſed eftates in the country, where many were ſet- 
re ed, and others often withdrew. After long conteſts 
he BY the Cenſors reduced all the freedmen into one of the 
bur Tribes of the city called Z/qui/iza, decreeing, 
ns chat for the future, they ſhould give their ſuffrages in 
ey that Tribe only. This regulation did the Cenſors 
ut great honour in the Senate. Cicero aſcribes it to 
er, Cracchus only, who actually had the greateſt ſhare in 
ho it: and he gives us a great idea of the wiſdom and 
to Wl importance of this decree. © We * find it very dif- 
he Wl ficult, he makes Scævola ſay, to keep our govern- 
he ment in a tolerable ſtate. But tf Gracchus had not 
on Wl confined the freedmen within the Tribes only of the 
ma * Atque is (Ti. Gracchus) libertinos in urbanas tribus tranſtulit : 


% WH fuod nit fecifſet, rempublicam, quam nunc vix tenemus, jamdiu 
vat nullam haberemus, Lib, I. de Orat. n. 58, 


he | | H h 4 city, 
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city, = Commonwealth would long Race have been 0 
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aid againſt the Gauls of Aſia, who had committed 


Ibid. 


over Perſeus, Attalus attracted the regard and atten- 


Oy ruined,” | | | Ir 


2 | ; | 0 
Q. Alius Pærus. Ls | 


M. Junivs PenNus. 


Amongſt the different embaiſies of Koda and 
States which came to Rome after the victory gained | 


tion of the Romans more than all the reſt. He came 
in the name of his brother Eumenes, to congratulate 
them upon their new victory, and alſo to implore their 


great ravages in the dominion of the King of Perga- 
mus. He was received at Rome with all the marks 
of diſtinction and amity, that a Prince could expect, 
who had given proofs in the war of Macedonia of his 
conſtant attachment and fidelity ew from all ſuſ- 
Pg. 

The extraordinary honours paid to Attalus, the 
true reaſons of which he did not penetrate, ſoothed 
him extremely; and in confequence he gave ear to 
propoſals, which in other circumſtances would have 


immediately ſtruck him with horror. - 6 


Moſt of the Romans had no longer any eſteem o 1 
affection for Eumenes. His ſecret negotiations with p 
Perſeus, of which they had been apprized, made them Wl f. 
believe that Prince had never been ſincerely in their WM + 
intereſt, and that he had only abſtained from declar- ir 
ing againſt them for want of occaſion. Full of this » 


Prejudice, ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, Wl « 


in their private converſations with Attalus, intimated MW b 
to him, © that Rome formed very different judg- 
ments of himſelf and his brother. That as to tim, þ 
he was conſidered as the true friend of the Romans; ir 
and Eumenes, on the contrary, as an ally, who had q. 
neither been faithful to them, nor to Perſeus. That + 
he was ſure of obtaining what he ſhould demand for +: 
himſelf, and what he ſhould aſk againſt his brother, n 
the whole Scnate being diſpoſed to grant him at leaſt WW 
one 
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one half of his brother's kingdom. That accord- A. R. . 585: ; 


ingly, when he ſhould appear before the Senate, he Vn 
ought to confine himſelf ſolely to that demand, and 
to ſpeak only of his on intereſts, without mention- 


ing the affair for which his brother had ſent him.” 


What a propoſal was this made to a brother againſt 
his brother and King! Theſe ſtrokes of ſelf-intereſted 
policy, which began then to take place amongſt the 
Romans, may ſerve as a key to explain their conduct 
on other occaſions, ae oy more induſtriouſſy 
conceal it. 

The temptation was great to a Prince, who doubt- 
leſs did not want ambition, and to whom the occaſion 
of ſatisfying it preſented itſelf without being ſought. 
He therefore hearkened to theſe bad counſels ; and 
the more, as they were given him by ſome of the 
principal perſons of Rome, of great reputation for 


wiſdom and probity. He promiſed them, that he 


would demand in the Senate, that part of his bro- 
ther's kingdom ſhould be given him. 

Attalus had a phyſician with him, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes had cauſed to attend him to Rome, 
to aſſiſt him in his conduct, and to keep him by wiſe 
counſels within the bounds of his duty, in caſe he 
ſhould incline to depart from it. Stratius had, with 
penetration, manners highly inſinuating and perſua- 
five. Having either apprehended, or known from 
Attalus himſelf, the deſign with which he had been 
inſpired, he took the advantage of ſome favourable 
moments, for making judicious remonſtrances to him : 
“ That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itſelf and 
but lately eſtabliſhed, had only ſubſiſted and been 
augmented by the union and good intelligence of the 
brothers in poſſeſſion of it. That only one of them 


indeed bore the name of King, and wore the dia- 


dem, but that they all reigned in reality. That 
Eumenes having no male iſſue (for the ſon he had, 
and who reigned afterwards, was not then known) 
muſt leave his throne to the brother immediately 
next to himſelf, That conſequently the right of At- 

6 talus 
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A. R. . talus to ſucceed in the kingdom was. inconteſtable , 
4 and that, conſidering the age and infirmities of his bro- 
ther, the time for ſucceeding him could not be very 
remote... Wherefore then ſhould he anticipate and 
haſten, by an unjuſt and criminal enterprize, what 
would ſoon happen by a natural and legitimate 
means? Did he intend to divide the kingdom with 
his brother, or deprive him of it entirely ? That if 
he only had a part of it, both weakened by ſuch par- 
tition, and expoſed to the inſults of their neighbours, 
might ſoon be alike deprived of the whole. That 
if he aſpired at reigning alone, what would become 
of his elder brother? Would he reduce him to live 
as a private perſon, or would he baniſh him at his 
ears and with his infirmities, or put, him to death ? 
hat he did not doubt, but ſuck thoughts would give 
him horror. That not to mention the tragical ends 
of fraternal diſcord related in books, the quite re- 
cent example of Perſeus ought to ſtrike him. That th: 
that unfortunate Prince, who had ſhed his brother's to 
blood to ſecure the crown to himſelf, purſued by the hin 
divine vengeance, had lately laid down the ſame oth 
crown at the feet of a victor in the temple of Samo- ſon 
thracia, in a manner before the eyes and by the or- of | 
der of the Gods, who preſide there, the witneſſes pen 
and avengers of his guilt. That the very perſons (at 
who flattered the ambition of Attalus, more out of J 
hatred for Eumenes than amity for him, would praiſe 
his moderation and greatneſs of ſoul, if he perſiſted 
in his fidelity to his brother, to the laſt,” | 
Of what value upon a like occaſion ought a ſincere, 
prudent, and diſintereſted friend to appear! What an 
advantage is it for a Prince to give thoſe who approach 
him the liberty of ſpeaking their thoughts freely, and 
to be known to them in that light! The wiſe repre- 
ſentations of Stratius had their effe& upon the mind 
of Attalus. When that Prince was introduced to the 
Senate, without ſpeaking againſt his brother, or aſk- 
ing to ſhare the kingdom of Pergamus with him, he 


contented himſelf with congratulating the Senate - 
: | the | 
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the actio-of Re ed er upon the vic. A. R. Part 
tory, that had lately terminated the war of Macedo. . 
nia. He mentioned with great modeſty his own ſer- 
vices in that war. He' deſired, — Ambaſſadors 
mighe-be ſent to check the infolence of the Gauls, 
who ravaged the countries dependant upon Pergamus, 
and ta put a ft6p to the hoſtilities of thoſe Barbatians. 
He concluded with demanding for himſelf in particu- 
lar the inveſtiture of nos and Maronæa, cities of 
Thrace, which had been conquered by Philip, father 
of Perſeus, and diſputed with him by Eumenes. | 
The Senate imagining; that Attalus would demand 
a ſecond audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of 
his own pretenfions to a part of his brother's king- 
dom, promiſed, that they would ſend the Ambaſſa- 
dors, and made the Prince the uſual preſents. They 
aſo promiſed to put him into poſſeſſion of the two 
cities he had demanded; But, when it was known 
that he was fet out from Rome, the Senate, offended 
to ſee, that he had not done what they expected from 
him, and not being able to revenge themſelves in any 
fo other manner, they revoked the promiſe: which per- 
* bonally regarded him, and before the Prince was out 
r of Italy, declared nos and Maronæa free and inde- 
g pendant cities. However, an embaſſy was ſent to the 
18 Cauls; but with what orders is not ſaic. 
pf The Roman policy here ſhews itſelf in full light, 
ſe and that in a manner which highly diſgraces not only 
d WM ome particulars, but the whole Senate, to whom 
Folybius aſeribes the low and unworthy revenge, with 
e, ¶ which it puniſhed the laudable fidelity of Attalus in 
in eſpect to his brother, and his declining to betray him 
-h WW Oy the black treachery he was adviſed to perpetrate. 
1d MW Livy, whoſe admiration for the Romans has no 
e- bounds, does not mention this laſt circumſtance, which 
1d night indeed diſgrace them not a little in the ſenſe 
ne ef every impartial reader; and he concludes this cir- 
k- cumſtance with ſaying : © Attalus received at Rome, 
he WW © long as he was there and when he quitted it, all the 
in * and all the honours which the Senate and 
he | I People 
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An s. People uſually grant to thoſe they moſt eſteem.“ Such 
365. an omiſſion is no ſmall fault in an hiſtorian *, whoſe 
principal duty is, firſt never to advance any thing 

falſe; and ſecondly, not to fear ſaying all that is true: 

in a word, to avoid even the ſuſpicion of ſaying any 

thing through favour or enmity to perſons; 

Polyb. The Rhodians came next in play. Full of anxiety 
Legat. 93. they had ſent two embaſſies to Rome upon the necks 
Sieg. Of each other. But the Senate at firſt refuſed to hear 
Liv. xlv. them, as having rendered themſelves unworthy, of that 
025. honour, and declaring war againſt them was even 
talked- of. At length, after great inſtances: having 
obtained an audience of the Senate, they appeared 

at it as fuppliants, dreſt in mourning: habits, with 

Ibid. their cheeks bathed in tears. Aſtymedes ſpoke, and 
with all the ſigns of the moſt lively and moſt humble 
grief took upon him the defence of his unfortunate 
country. , He at firſt took great care not to ſeem 

to intend to juſtify it. He owned, that · it had: juſtly 

drawn upon it the anger of the Roman People: he 

owned the faults it had committed: he did not palliate 

the wrong their indifcreet embaſſy had done, which 

infolent haughtineſs of him who ſpoke had rendered 

ſtill more criminal. But he deſired the Senate to 

make a difference between the whole body of the na- 

tion, and ſome particulars, whoſe conduct they diſ- 

avowed, and whom they were ready to deliver up to 

them. He repreſented, that there was no city nor 
Commonwealth that had not in it ſome ſenſeleſs and 

frantic members. That after all, no other crimes were 

imputed to them but words, fooliſh, raſh, and extra- 

| vagant indeed, (which he owned. to be the character 
| and failing of his nation) but of which the wiſe ſel- 
i dom take much notice, and do not puniſh with the 
utmoſt rigour, no more than Jupiter darts his thunder 
upon all thoſe who ſpeak of him with little reſpect.” 
« But, added he, the neutral-y we obſerved in the 


Prima eſt hiſtoriæ lex, ne quid falſi dicere audeat; deinde, ne 
uid veri non audeat : ne . ſuſpicio gratiæ fit in ſcribendo, ne qua 
ümultatis. Cic. de Orat. II. 62, 
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late war, is — as a certain proof of our ill- 2 


(e 


will to you. Is there a tribunal in the world, in 
which the intention, when without effect, is puniſh- 


ed as the action itſelf ? But ſnould you carry your 


rigour to that exceſs, the puniſnment cannot with 
juſtige fall upon any but thoſe ho have had that 
intention, and much the greateſt number of us are 
innocent. And even ſuppoſing that this neutrality 
and inaction render us criminal, are the real ſervices 


we did you in the two preceding wars to be reckon- 


ed as nothing, and may they not cover the omiſſion 
imputed to us for the laſt? Let Philip, Antiochus, 


and Perſeus be conſidèred as three ſuffrages in our 


cauſe; the two firſt will certainly be for us, and 
carry it in our favour; and the third, though taken 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, will appear doubtful and un- 
certain. Can you, in this light, paſs ſentence of 
death againſt Rhodes? For your ſentence is u 
the point of deciding, whether it ſhall ſubſiſt any 
longer, or be entirely deſtroyed ? You-may, if you 
pn declare war againſt us; but you cannot make 
for not a ſingle Rhodian will take arms to de- 
fend himſelf, If you perſevere in your anger, we 
ſhall only aſk time to go to Rhodes to report our 
unfortunate embaſſy; and that inſtant all the men, 
women, and free perſons of our ſtate will embark 
with all our. eſtates and effects: abandoning the 
Gods of our country and our houſhold Gods, we 


„ ſhall. come to Rome, and after having thrown all our 
e gold and filver at your feet, we will all deliver up 


(e 
cc 


cc 
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ourſelves to your diſcretion. We will ſuffer here 
before your eyes all that you ſhall decree. If Rhodes 
is deſtined to be plundered and burnt, at leaſt we 
ſhall ſpare ourſelves the ſight of its deſtruction. 


* You may, by your ſentence, declare us enemies: 


ce 


but there is a ſecret ſenſe within ourſelves, that will 


« paſs one quite different; and whatever hoſtilities you 


* Neque moribus neque egibus ullius civitatis ita comaratum eſſe, 


ut, 


ſi quis vellet inimicum perire, fi nihn fecerit quo id flat, capitis 


damnetur. Liv. 


F exerciſe 
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tc exerciſe againſt the Rhodians, you will find in them 
< only friends and vuſſals. 
After this diſcourſe, all the Deputies: proſtrated 


themſelves upon the ground, and holding olive 
branches in their — them towards the 
Senators to implore peace of them. When they had 
withdrawn, the Senate proceeded to give their ſuffrages, 
All who had ſerved in Macedonia as Conſuls, Prætors, 
or Lieutenant-Generals, and had ſeen their ſenſeleſß 
pride and ill-will to the Romans with their own eyes, 
were much againſt them. Cato, fo well known for 
the ſeverity of his character, which. often roſe even to 
cruelty, was ſoftened at chis time in favour of the 


| Rhodians; and ſpoke for them in a very lively and 


Liv. xlv. 
20, 25. 


eloquent manner. Livy does not repeat his diſcourſe, 
2 it was then extant in a work of Cato's, in- 


titled, de Originibus, of which we have ſpoken elſe. 


where, and in which he inſerted his harangues. 
Aulius Gellius has preſerved ſome fragments of 
this ſpeech ol 
almoſt the ſame reaſons as the Rhodian Ambafiadors. 
J hall cite what I think the moſt remarkable in it at 
the bottom of the page, in order to give the reader 
ſome examples of a manly and energical ſtile, which 
was the character of the Roman eloquence in thoſe 
antient times, when people were more attentive to the 
force and ſolidity of thoughts, than to the elegance 
and harmony of words. 225 2 Is | 
Cato begins his diſcourſe with repreſenting to the 
Romans, that they ought not, in conſequence of the 
victory gained over the King of Macedonia, to a- 
bandon themſelves to the tranſports of exceſſive joy. 
« * [| know, ſays he, that proſperity uſually begets 


« pride and inſolence; for which reaſon I am afraid, 


« Jeſt in the preſent deliberation ſome bad reſolution 
2 | cc may 


* Scio ſolere pleriſque hominibus rebus ſecundis atque prolixis ani- 
mum excellere, ſuperbiam atque ferociam augeſcere atque . 
quod mihi nunc magnæ curæ eſt, quia hæc res tam ſecunde proce , 
ne quid in conſulendo adverſi eveniat, quod noſtras ſecundas res con- 


futet; neve hæc lætitia nimis luxuriosè eveniat. Adverſæ res — —4 
- i 3 


ch of Cato's, by which it appears, that he uſed | 


arbit. 
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multc 
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« which ſhe abandons herſelf vaniſh. Adverſity in 
« humbling our pride, reſtores us to our reaſon; ant 
« teaches us what it is fit for us to do. Profpetity; on 


« the contrary, by the joy it occaſions, puts us out of 


« our biaſs, and makes us loſe fight of the end, Wkich 
« a calm ſituation of mind would make us perceive 
« and follow. For this reaſon I am abſolutely of 
« opinion, that we ſhould defer the deciſion of this 
« affair for ſome days, till having recovered from the 
violent emotions of our joy, we come to poſſeſs 
« ourſelves, and can deliberate more maturely.— 1 
« believe indeed that the Rhodians did with, that the 
« Romans had not conquered Perſeus: but that de- 
« firets only common to them with all other States. 
« And this is not the effect of enmity to the Romans, 
« but love of their own liberty, for which they have 
« juſt reaſon to fear, if there be no longer any power 
capable of balancing ours, and of preventing us 
from doing all that we think fit For the reſt, 
« the Rhodians have not aided Perſeus. Their whole 
« crime, by the confeſſion of their moſt inveterate 
« accuſers, is to have intended to become our ene- 
mies, and to declare againſt us. But how long has 
the will, the intention only become criminal? Is 


mant, & docent quid opus fit facto: Secundz res lætitiã tranſverſum 
trudere ſolent a rectè conſulendo 3 intelligendo. Quo majore 
opere edico ſuadeoque, uti hæc res aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex 
tanto gaudio in Poteſtatem noſtrum redeamus . Atque ego quidem 
arbitror Rhodienſes voluiſſe nos ita depugnare uti depugnatum eſt, 
neque regem Perſen viciſſe Non Rhodienſes id modo voluere, fed 
multos populos ac multas nationes idem voluiſſe arbitor. Atque haud 
(cio, an partim eorum fuerint, qui non noſtræ contumeliæ cauſa 1d no- 
luerint evenire. Sed enim id metuere, fi nemo effet homo quem ve- 
reremur, & quicquid luberet faceremus, ne ſub ſolo imperio noſtro in 
ſervitute noſtra eſſent. Libertatis ſuæ causa in ea fuiſle ſententia ar- 
bitror. Atque Rhodienſes tamen Perſen publicè nunquam adjuvere. 
Qui accerrimẽ adverſus eos dicit, ita dicit: hoſtes voluiſſe fieri. Et 
quis tandem & -noftrim, qui, quod ad ſeſe attinet, æquum cenſeat 
quempiam pœnas dare ob eam rem, quod arguatur male facere voluiſſe? 
Nemo, opinor : nam ego, quod ad me attinet, nolim. Rhodienſes 
ſuperbos eſſe aiunt Sint ſanè ſu 1. Quid id ad nos attinet ? 
Inde jraſcimini, fi quis ſuperbior eſt quam nos? Caro apud Aul. 
ell. vii. 3. i N 

there 
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104. 
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ongſt-us:a ſingle perſon who would ſubject 


; 4 33 rule? For my part I would not. 


% The Rhodians are proud, ſome ſay. What is that 
to us? Would it become us to make it a kalen for 


them to be prouder than we are.“ 197 8 


The opinion of fa grave and fo reſpectęd a Senator 


* as: Cato, prevented war from being made againſt the 
Rhodians. The anſwer given them did not declare 


them enemies, but at the ſame time did not treat them 
as allies, and left things ſtill in ſuſpence. They * 
ordered to withdraw the governors they had in the 
cities of Lycia and Caria. Thoſe pro vinces had been 

abandoned to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 


they were deprived of them on the preſent occaſion by 


way of puniſhment for their infidelity. They were 
alſo ordered ſome time after to evacuate the cities 
Caunus and Stratonicea. They had bought the firſt 
for two hundred talents of — Generals, and 
the ſecond had been given them by Antiochus and 


Seleucus. Their yearly revenue from theſe two cities 


was an hundred and twenty talents. 

The Senate's anſwer having diſpelled the fear at 
Rhodes, that the Romans would take arms againſt 
their Republick, made all other 1lls ſeem light; and 
it is uſual for the expectation of great misfortunes; 
when people ſee themſelves delivered from them, to 
ſtifle the ſenſe of ſuch, as in other circumſtances would 
have ſeetned very conſiderable. How hard ſoever the 
Senate's orders were, the Rhodians ſubmitted to them, 
and executed them directly. They immediately de. 
creed the Romans a crown of ten thouſand pieces of 
gold in value, and made choice of the Admiral Theo- 
dotus to preſent it. 

He had-orders to ſollicit the alliance of the Ro- 
mans: reaſons of policy had prevented them from 
aſking it hitherto. This favour was not granted them 
then. They did not obtain it till the year following, 
after long and great inſtances. Tiberius Gracchus, 
who was very lately returned from Afia, whither he 


had been ſent as commiſſioner to examine into the 
1 
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Rate of it; was of great-ſervice to them. He declared! AR. 509) | 
that the Rhodians had punctually obeyed the Senate n N 
orders, and had paſſed ſentence of death upon the 
partiſans of Perſeus, © After ſo favourable a teme 
the alliance of the dre e was l to n 
Rhodians. 

] have obſerved i in the phocaings bei, chat Het, xiv; 
Etolians had preſented themſelves to Paulus Emilius 12. Wl 
in mourning habits on his return from making the 
tour of Greece. The ſubject of their complaint was; 
that Liciſcus and Tifippus, whom the credit of the 
Romans, to whom they had devoted themſelves, had 
rendered all powerful in AÆtolia, had ſurrounded the 
Senate with ſoldiers, lent them by Bæbius, who com- | 
manded in the country for the Romans; that they had 
naſſacred five hundred and fifty of the pipe per- | 
ons of the nation, whoſe whole crime was having ap- 

cared to favour Perſeus; that many others had been 
niſhed ; and that the eſtates of both had been e | 
o thoſe who informed againſt them. | 

If Paulus Emilius had been ſole judge in this affair: Ibid. 21. | 

t is probable that he would have done juſtice to the | 
Etolians. In all the occaſions wherein he acts from 9 

' 


bis own ſenſe, he ſhews a generous ſoul, that abounds 
zich ſentiments of humanity. But the council of the 
ommiſſioners was actuated by different principles. 
All the informations made to them were reduced to 
knowing, not who had done or ſuffered wrong, but 
rho had been for Perſeus or for the Romans. The 
nurtherers in conſequence were acquitted. The ex- 
les had no more juſtice done them than the dead. Only 
hebius was ſentenced, for having lent his affiſtance 
n this bloody execution. But why was he condemn- 
d, if it was juſt; and if not, why were thoſe acquitted, 
nho were the principal authors of it? 

This ſentence ſpread terror amongſt all thoſe who Ibid. 
eclared any attachment to Perſeus, and extremely 
ugmented the haughtineſs and inſolence of the Ro- 
nan adherents. Amongſt the principal perſons of 
ach city, there were three parties. The one was en- 
Yor. V. T1 tirely 


48 
482 


A. R. 588. tirely devoted to the Romans, another was in amity 


160 with the Kings; and both making their court to their 


protectors with abject flattery, rendered themſelves 
powerful in their cities, which they greatly oppreſſed. 
The third party of citizens, oppoſite to the two others, 
obſerved a kind of medium, eſpouſing the party neither 
of the Romans nor of the Kings, but devoted them- 
ſelves to the defence of their laws and liberty. Theſe 


ial - nod [ER 1 1 2 


8 

laſt at bottom were much eſteemed and beloved in c 
their reſpective cities, but had no authority in them. c 
All offices, embaſſies, diſtinctions, and rewards, after r 
the defeat of Perſeus, were conferred, on thoſe who } 
had followed the party of the Romans, and they em- 1 
ployed their credit to ruin thoſe inevitably, who were / 
in the ſame inter. gy 

With this view, they repaired in great numbers from 
all parts of Greece to the commiſſioners appointed by WI n 
the Senate to regulate. its affairs. They informed WI le 
them, that beſides thoſe, who had openly declared e 
for Perſeus, there were many others ſecretly enemies o. 
to the Romans, and who, under pretence of ſupport- v: 
ing liberty, prejudiced every body againſt Rome; m 
and that Greece would never remain quiet and entirely WI of 
ſubmiſſive to the Romans, unleſs. that after having jo 
cruſhed the oppoſite party, the authority of thoſe was 5) 
firmly eſtabliſhed, who had no intereſt at heart but by 
that of the Roman Commonwealth. The ten com tu 
miſſioners perfectly approved all theſe reflexions, and to 
made them the rule of their conduct. A, 
What juſtice can be expected from a tribunal, de 

termined to conſider and treat all as criminals, who ar ru; 
not of the Roman party, and to beſtow all kinds off hi: 
favour upon thoſe, who will declare themſelves ene: bir 
mies and informers againſt them? We ſee here to ha 
what the ambition of rule leads mankind. It makes dic 
them blind to all ſenſe of duty and decency ; and jul the 
tice itſelf, when an obſtacle to the projects they have ſen 
formed, is ſacrificed as well as every thing elſe fay 
The more we advance in the hiſtory of the Romans the 
the more corrupt we ſee them, and the more they de ord 
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ty part from the antient ſentiments of generoſity and A. R. 583. N 


eir equity, to abandon themſelves to a policy contrary to 
es all the rules of virtue. The conſequences of theſe 
d, new maxims are upon the point of evidencing them- 
s, ſelves by the moſt unjuſt and notorious perſecution it 
er is poſſible to magine. | . 
m- The Roman General; in effect of orders which he 
eſe did not approve, but which he thought himſelf oblig- 
in ed to execute, having received the liſt of the names 
m. of the ſuſpected, ſent for them from Etolia, Acarna- 
ter nia, Epirus, and Bceotia, and ordered them to follow 
ho him to Rome, to defend themſelves againſt what was 
m- laid to their charge. Commiſſioners were alſo ſent to 


ere Aſia, to take informations N thoſe, who had fa- 
0 


voured Perſeus either publickly or in ſecret. 


man Commonwealth ſo much umbrage as the Achaian 


of its Generals, and eſpecially by the union that pre- 
vatled between the cities which compoſed it. The Ro- 
mans, who had long been jealous of a power capable 
of oppoſing their ambitious deſigns, eſpecially if it had 
joined either the King of Macedonia or the King of 
Syria, had laboured on different occaſions to weaken, 
by dividing, it: but it was not till the preſent conjunc- 
ture, that they began to act with open violence, and 
to trample under foot the rights and liberty of the 
Achaian Commonwealth. 
After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, entirely to 
ruin the advocates of liberty, whom he conſidered as 
his enemies with the Romans, to whom he had ſold 
himſelf, gave in the names of all the ſuſpected to 
have favoured Perſeus to the ten commiſſioners. They 
did not think it ſufficed to write to the Achatans, as 
they had done to the other States, to order them to 
ſend ſuch of their citizens as were accuſed of having 
favoured Perſeus to Rome; but they deputed two of 
their own number to go in perſon to make known this 


1i2 | act 


167. 


Of all the little States of Greece none gave the Ro- Liv, xlv. 


league, which had hitherto cauſed itſelf to be reſpect- ap rs 


ed by the number and valour of its troops, the ability P-419:177» 


order to the League. Two reaſons induced them to 


433 
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A, R. 585. act in this manner. The firſt was the fear leſt the 


Ant. 
167. 


Achaians, who were very jealous of their liberty and 


full of courage, ſnould refuſe to obey the letters, which 


ſhould be ſent them, and that Callicrates and the 
other informers ſhould run the riſque of loſing their 


lives in the aſſembly : the ſecond was, that nothing 
was found amongſt Perſeus's papers to convict the 
Achaians informed againſt; and they were however 
for deſtroying them. "ig 

The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia were C. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius Anobarbus. The one of 
them, more prone to injuſtice than the other, (Pauſa- 


nias who has preſerved this fact does hot ſay which) 


complained in the aflembly, that many of the moſt 


powerful perſons of the league had ſupported Perſeus 


againſt the Romans, and demanded that they ſhould 
be condemned to ſuffer death, after which he ſhould 
name them. This propoſal ſhocked the whole Aſſem- 
bly. They cried out on all fides, that it was unheard 
of for perſons to be condemned before they were ac- 

cuſed, and he was deſired to, point out the guilty. | 
Being thus forced to explain himſelf, he replied, at the 
ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all thoſe who had been 
in office, and had. commanded the armies, were guilty 


of that crime. Zeno then, who was highly conſidered 


amongſt the Achalans, riſing up ſpoke as follows: 
& am of the number of thoſe who have been Præ- 
tors, and commanded the armies. I proteſt, that 
% J have acted in nothing contrary to the intereſts of 
ce the Romans; and I offer to prove it; either in 
te this aſſembly of the Achaians, or at Rome before 


the Senate.” The Roman laid hold of his laſt words, 


as favouring his deſign, and ordered that all thoſe 
whom Callicrates had informed againſt in particular, 


and whom he named, ſhould be ſent to Rome. 


The whole aſſembly were in the higheſt affliction. 
Nothing of the like nature had ever appeared, not 
even under Philip, nor his ſon Alexander. All-pow- 
erful as they were, they never thought of making 
thoſe who were againſt them come to Macedonia. 

| | | There 
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There were regular tribunals in Greece, in which tlie "ane. 35 
1 affairs of the Greeks were determined according to al 167 
e the formalities preſcribed by the laws. Thoſe Princes 
r left the decifion of ſuch affairs to the council of the 
7 Amphictyones, their natural judges. The Romans did 
e not act in this manner. By an enterprize which may 
7 be called tyrannical, they cauſed above a thouſand of 
the moſt conſiderable citizens of the Achaian league 
* to be ſeized and carried to Rome. Callicrates became 
more than ever the object of horror and deteſtation 
to all the Achaians. They ſhunned the ſight of him 
as of an infamous traitor, and nobody would bathe in 
the publick baths after him, till all the water had firſt 
been emptied out of them. 
Polybius, the famous hiſtorian, was of the number 
of theſe accuſed perſons. When they arrived at Rome, 
the Senate, without hearing them, without examining 
their cauſe, or obſerving any form of Juſtice, and ſup- 
poſing without the leaſt foundation, and contrary to 
what was publickly known, that they had been heard 
and condemned in the aſſembly of the Achaians, ba- 
niſhed them all into Hetruria, where they remained 
diſperſed in the different cities. Polybius was treated 
with leſs rigor. The two ſons of Paulus Emilius ob- 
tained permiſſion for him to ſtay at Rome. This ſer- 
vice to Polybius was of great advantage to themſelves, 
25 I ſhall ſoon obſerve : but firft it. is neceſſary to relate 
n this place all that concerns the unhappy condition 
of theſe exiles. 
The Achaians, extremely ſurprized and afflicted af Polyb. 
the fate of their countrymen, ſent Deputies to Rome _—_ 
o defire that the Senate would take cognizance of 
their cauſe. They were anſwered, that had been done, 
nd that themſelves had tried it. Upon this anfwer, 
the Achaians ſent the fame Deputies - back to Rome, 
Eureas was at their head) to proteſt again before the 
denate, that the accuſed had never been heard in their 
tountry, and that their affair had never been brought 
b a trial. Eureas accordingly entered the Senate 
vith the other Deputies, who accompanied him, He 
113 related 


205. 


* * | 
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A. R. 385. related the orders he had received, and deſired, that 
| 12 cognizance might at length be taken of the affair, and 
that the accuſed ſhould not be ſuffered to periſh with- 
out judgment paſſed on the crime with which they 
were charged. That it was to be deſired that the 
Senate itſelf would enquire into the affair, and make 
known the guilty : but that, if their greater occupati- 
ons did not afford them leiſure, they had only to refer 
the affair to the Achaians, who would do juſtice in it 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould ſhew the averſion they had 


for the offenders. ys 
Nothing was more equitable than this demand; and 


how to anſwer it. On the one fide, they did not be- 
lieve it proper for them to try it, for the accuſation 
was entirely falſe : and on the other, to diſmiſs the 
exiles without any trial, was to condemn their firſt 


conduct, and beſides irretrievably to ruin their friends | 


in Achaia. The Senate, to leave the Greeks no hopes 


of recovering their exiles, and to make them more de- 
pendant and ſubmiſſive to their orders, wrote to Calli- 


crates in Achaia, and to the partiſans of Rome in the 


other States, that it did not appear for their intereſt, | 
nor that of the States themſelves, that the exiles ſhould 
return into their country. This, anſwer not only put 
the exiles, but all Greece, into 2 conſternation, It} 


cauſed an univerſal mourning. Every body was af- 


ſured, that there was nothing further to be hoped for 
the accuſed Achaians, and that their baniſhment was 


- — 


perpetual. | 
Polyb. However, the Achaian Commonwealth ſent new 


Legat. Deputies whom they inſtructed to demand the return} 
of the exiles, and eſpecially of Polybius and Stratius : | 
for moſt of the reſt had died during their baniſhment,} 


and eſpecially the principal perſons. Theſe Deputies 
had orders to aſk this favour as ſuppliants, leſt, by in- 
ſiſting upon the innocence of the exiles, they might 
ſeem to reproach the injuſtice of the Senate. Nothing 
eſcaped them in their harangue, that was not extremely 


reſerved. Notwithſtanding that, the Senate m6 98 
- inflex- 


the Senate in conſequence was extremely at a loſs, 
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inflexible, and declared they would adhere to what A. R. 585. 
had been regulated. Is the ancient Senate of Rome N 
to be ſeen in this conducfttt?̃· e 5 

The Achaians did not deſiſt, but decreed ſeveral Polyb. 
deputations at different times. They had reaſon to E<82t- 
perſevere ſo much in applying to the Senate in favour r 
of their countrymen, Though their repeated inſtances 
had no other effect than to ſet the injuſtice of the Ro- 
mans in greater light, they cannot be conſidered as 
uſeleſs. But many of the Senators had been moved 
with them, and ſupported ſo juſt a demand with their 
VOICES. sf | 

The Achaians having received advice of this, Plut. in 
thought it neceſſary to take the advantage of ſo fa- Caton. 
vourable a diſpoſition, and decreed a laſt deputation, P . 
The exiles had now been baniſhed ſeventeen years, ; 
and many of them were dead. Great debates aroſe 
in the Senate about them, ſome being for having 
them ſent back into their country, and reinſtated in 
their fortunes, and others oppoſing it. Seipio Emi- 
lianus, at the requeſt of Polybius, had ſollicited Cato 
in their favour. That grave Senator riſing up to 
ſpeak in his turn: © To ſee us diſputing an whole day,” 
ſaid he, „ whether a few old men of Greece ſhall be 
buried by our grave-diggers, or thoſe of their own 
country, one would think we had nothing to do, 
and that our purpoſe was to murther time.” This 
jeſt perhaps had its effect, and made the Senate aſham- 
ed of their long tenacious oppoſition, Policy alſo 
might have more ſhare than regard to juſtice in the 
Senate's ſuffering themſelves to be at laſt prevailed 
upon. It was when they were upon the point of en- 
tering into a war with Carthage, that they diſmiſſed * 
theſe exiles. It 1s probable that they were glad to give 
the Achaians ſome ſatisfaction, at the time, when they 
were going to have ſuch powerful enemies as the Car- 
thaginians upon their hands. | 


— 


* Ridiculum acri Fortus ac meliùs magnas plerumque ſecat res. 
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2 R. 835: - Polybius was further for deſiring, that they ſhould 
be reinſtared in the honours and dignities they poſſeſſed 
0 5 before their baniſhment : but before he preſented his 
memorial to the Senate, he thought it proper to ſound 
Cato, who ſmiling ſaid to him. Polybius, you da 
e not imitate the wiſdom of Ulyſſes. Jou are for 
going back into the cave of the C yelops for ſome 
ee wretched cloaths you have left hou The exiles 
returned in conſequence into their country : but of a 
thouſand that came out of it at that time, only about 
three hundred remained. Polybius did not uſe this 
permiſſion; or if he did, it was not long before he re- 
joined Scipio, as three years after he was with him at 
the ſiege of Carthage. 
Polyb. a- Scipio, when but eighteen years old, had contracted 
ped _— a great intimacy with Polybius after his return from 
49, 15% Macedonia. I hey had been a little acquainted before, 
| But it was undoubtedly upon the occaſion of the im- 
portant ſervice done Polybius, as we have ſaid above, 
by the ſons of Paulus Emilius, that Scipio contracted 
this friendſhip with him, which became ſo advantage- 
ous to that young Roman, and which has ſcarce done 
him. leſs honour with poſterity than all his victories, 
It appears, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. 


One day when Scipio was alone with him, he opened ed 
his heart to him without reſerve, and complained, a 
but in a very kind and tender manner, that Polybius Sc 
always addreſſed his diſcourſe in their converſations at pl 
table to his brother Fabius. I perceive plainly,” as 
ſaid he, that this indifference for me proceeds from hi: 
your believing, that I am a thoughtleſs young man, im 
and void of the taſte that now prevails in Rome, eſt 
<« becauſe I neither apply myſelf to the ſtudies of the N 
te bar, nor cultivate eloquence. But how ſhould I do lo 
« ſo, I am perpetually told, that the world does not 
e expect an orator from the houſe of the Scipio's but MI to 
e a General. I muſt own, and hope you will pardon WW ſui 
d the freedom, with which I tell you ſo, that I am jeſ 
6 * concerned and afflicted by your indifference to 
* or me. ſti 


Poly- 
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to his brother, it was not for want of eſteem and -af- 


fection for him, but ſolely becauſe Fabius was the el- 


der; and beſides knowing that both brothers thought 
in the ſame manner, and lived in the greateſt union, 
he believed that ſpeaking to the one was ſpeaking to 
both.” „For the reſt,” added he, *I offer you my 
« ſervice ſincerely, and you may diſpoſe abſolutely of 
« me. As to the Sciences in the ſtudy of which you 
are now employed, you will find aſſiſtance enough 
« from the great number of learned men who come 


« every day from Greece to Rome: but as to war, 


« which is peculiarly your profeſſion as well as your 
« paſſion, it is in my power to be of ſome ye to 
te on.” ; 4 
Sdlpia then taking him by the hands, which he 
preſſed in his own: © Oh! when,” ſaid he, * ſhall 
“J ſee the day, when free from all other engage- 
« ments, and living with me, you will have the 
« goodneſs to apply yourſelf in forming me. It will 
« be then that J ſhall really believe myſelf worthy of 
« my anceſtors.” From thenceforth Polybius, charm- 
ed and tenderly affected with ſuch noble ſentiments in 
a young man, attached himſelf particularly to him. 
Scipio, on his ſide, could not quit him; his greateft 
pleaſure was to converſe with him : he reſpected him 
as his father, and Polybius on his fide loved him as 
his ſon. The ſequel will ſhew, how much Scipio 
improved from the converſations and advice of ſo in- 
eſtimable a friend; an ineſtimable treaſure for young 
Noblemen, when they are ſo happy to acquire, and 
lo wife as to know, its value. oi £5 Don 
Pruſias, King of Bithynia, being come to Rome 
to congratulate the Senate and People upon the good 
ſucceſs of the war againft Perſeus, degraded the Ma- 
jeſty of Kings by his abject flatteries, which roſe even 
to impiety. He had before exerciſed himſelf in that 
ſtile: and when Roman Ambaſſadors had been ſent 
i | | | to 


Polybius, ſurprized at this diſcourſe, which he did A. R. 535, 
not expect, conſoled him as well as he could, and af- 1, C 
ſured him, „ that if he uſually addreſſed his diſcourſe 


167. 
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4. R. $35. to him, he went to meet them with his head ſhaved, 
Ant. C. . cap, and the dreſs of freedmen ; then ſaluting the 


"©. 


Deputies: #* You ſee,” ſaid he to them, * one of 
« your freedmen, ready to do whatever you pleaſe, 
« and to conform entirely to all your cuſtoms.” He 
did not depart from the ſame abject ſentiments, when 
he came in perſon to Rome. On his entering the 


Senate, he kept near the door, holding down his 


hands, oppoſite to the Senators who continued ſitting 
and proſtrating himſelf kiſſed the threfhold. After. 
wards, addreſiing himſelf to the aſſembly he cried out, 
$ J falute you, Gods preſervers.” The reſt of his 
diſcourſe ſuited this prelude. Polybius ſays, that he 
ſhould be aſhamed to repeat it. Pruſias concluded 
with aſking, ** that the Roman People would renew 
the alliance with him; and grant him a certain terri- 
tory conquered from Antiochus, which the Gauls had 


' ſeized without its being given them by any body. 


And laſtly, he recommended his fon Nicomedes tq 
them,” Every thing was granted him : only com- 
miſſioners were appointed to examine the ſtate of the 
territory in queſtion, and to be aſſured whether it be- 
longed to Antiochus, in which caſe the Roman Peo- 


ple freely gave it to Pruſias. . 


Livy, in his relation of this audience, omits the 
abject ſubmiſſions of Pruſias, of which he ſays the 
Roman hiſtorians did not ſpeak. He contents him- 
felf with repeating at the end, part of what Polybius 
had ſaid of it. He had reaſon, For this baſe beha- 
viour, if real, diſgraced the Senate as much that ſuf- 
fered it, as the Prince that committed it. | 
Here ends all that remains of Livy. His Roman 


Hiſtory, containing an hundred and forty, or an hun- | 


dred and forty-two books, extended from the founda: 
tion of Rome, to the death and funeral of Druſus, 


which happened in the 743d year of Rome, and con- 


ſequently included the ſame number of years. Of 
theſe hundred and forty-two books only thirty-five, 


as I have already obſerved, are come down to us, of 


which ſome are not entire, Theſe are not the fourth 
part 
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part of his work. What a loſs is this to the learned A. R. 535, 


world! My hiſtory, for the reſt of it, will make it 
evident. I ought not to wonder that hitherto it has 
not diſpleaſed the public. The beauties of Livy, 
which were the admiration of Rome at a time, when 
taſte had attained its higheſt perfection, and which 
have been univerſally admired by all ſucceeding ages, 
though mych diminiſhed in a foreign tongue, could 
not but meet with ſome ſucceſs, eſpecially in an age 
like ours, which has had, and ſtill retains, ſo much 
ſimilitude with that of Auguſtus. Plutarch, who 
will now be my principal guide, will conſole me in 
ſome degree for the loſs of Liux.. 

In the ſequel I ſhall make great uſe of the ſupple- 
ment of Freinſnemius. The reader may ſee what I 
have ſaid of that excellent work, in a former Vo- 
lume. _ 85 

But notwithſtanding the lights which I ſhall have 
both from ancient and modern authors, there will 
ſtill be barren years from time to time, that will af- 
ford but little matter, and facts, of which the exact 
date cannot be aſſigned. Thus I ſhall not be able to 
diſpoſe my hiſtory by years with the ſame regularity 
as in the preceding books. I ſhall however take care 
to avoid confuſion : and without determining the 
year, in which each fact paſſed, becauſe that 1s im- 


relation to each other, 


poſſible, I ſhall join thoſe together which have any 


SECT, 
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Different e at Rome. The. Senate prevents En. 
. menes from entering Rome. Prufias by his Ambaſſadors 
| accuſes Eumenes before the Senate. Attalus and Athe-, 

nus juſtify their brother Eumenes. © Imprudent condult 

of Sulpicius in Afia againſt Eumenes. Alliance renewed 
with Ariarathes Philopator. Cenſorſhip of Paulus 
Anilius and of Marcius Philippus. Sun-dial. Trou- 
bles in Syria after the death of Antiochus Epiphants. 
Demetrius demands in vain permiſſion «of the Senate to 
return into Syria. M riber of Oftavius. Demetrius 
eſcapes from Rome, and is univerſally acknowledged 
| King. Sickneſs and death of Paulus Amilius : bis fu. 
neral; and praiſe. Love of, verty of Tubero, and 
bis wife the daughter of Paulus Aimilins. Generous 
and noble uſe which Scipio Amilia nus, the hen of Pau 
lus AEmilius, makes of his ricbes on various occaſions. 
Tubero compared with Scipio Amilianus. Naftea pre- 
vails upon the People to have a Theatre almoſt finiſhed, 
demoliſhed. Arraiks OF ROME. Decree for baniſh- 
ing philoſophers and rhetoricians from Rome. Embaſſy 
of Carneades to Rome. Two Conſuls abdicate upon ac- 
count of the want of ſome religious forms in their clec. 
tion. Tribune of the People puniſhed for having failed 
in reſpect to the Pontifex Maximus, Wars with the 
Dalmatians and ſome flates of the Ligurians. The 
Dalmatians are defeated Ly Figulus and Naſica. The 
Maſſylians are revenged by the Romans on the Oxibians 
and Deceates. AFFAIRS OF MACEDONIA. Andriſ- 
cus, who calls himſelf the” ſon of Perſeus, ſeizes Ma- 
cedonia. He is at length defeated, taken, and ſent 10 
Rome. Two new impoſtors riſe up in Macedonia, and 
are 
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C. Sor rerus. | | U 
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2 have already obſerved, 755 ance the defeat A. R de. 


of Perſeus new Embaſſies came every day to Ass 


Rome, either to congratulate the Romans upon that 

victory, to juſtify themſelves or excuſe the attachment 
they ſeemed to have for that Prince, er ANY to lay 
complaints before the Senate. RY 


Pruſias was ſcarce ſet out, when news came e that Polyb. 
Eumenes was upon the point of arriving. This ad- Legat. 57. 


vice perplexed the Senate. That Prince, in the war 
with Perſeus, had acted in ſuch a manner as to be 
conſidered neither as a — nor an enemy. There 
were violent ſuſpicions, not certain proofs againſt 
him. To admit him to an audience was to declare 
him innocent: and to condemn him as criminal, was 


to lay themſelves under the neceſſity of making war 


with him, and openly to proclaim, that they had 
been wanting in point of prudence in loading a Prince 
with honours and poſſeſſions, whoſe character they 
bad little known. To avoid theſe inconveniences, 
the Senate paſſed a decree, by which all Kings were 
prohibited from coming to Rome; and they cauſed 


this decree. to be ſignified to the King of — 


who was not at a loſs to comprehend the, ſenſe of it. 
Accordingly he returned into his dominions. 


This affront encouraged his enemies, and cooled Ibid. 104. 


the ardour of his friends. Pruſias ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Rome, to complain of the irruptions which he 
made into Bithynia. He added, that that Prince held 
ſecret intelligence with Antiochus, that he oppreſſed, 
all thoſe. who ſeemed to favour. the Romans, and in 
particular the Gallo-Grecians his neighbours,. not ob- 
lerving the decrees of the Senate in reſpect to them. 
The latter had alſo ſent Deputies to Rome, to carry, 
their complaints thither, which they often repeated 
afterwards, as well as Pruſias. The Senate did not 


declare themſelves yet. They contented 2 
wit 
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_ ELAUDIUS, SULPICIUS, Confulss | 
with aiding and ſupporting the Gallo-Greeks as muck; 
as poſſible underhand, without openly iyuring Eu- 
menes. 

The King of Pergamus, who had been forbade to 
entef Rome, ſent Attalus and Athenæus his two bro: 
thets thither, to anſwer the accuſations with which he 
was charged. The apology which they made, ſeemed 
ſolidly to refute all the complaints, that had been 
brought againſt the King; and the Senate was fo well 
ſatisfied with them, that they were ſent back into Aſia 


with great honours and preſents. They however did 
not entirely efface the impreſſions conceived againſt 


there brother. They conld not be perſuaded, that 
their was no intelligence and combination fortned'be- 
tween him and the King, of Syria. And though Ti. 
berius Gracchus, who had been ſent ſome time before 
into Aſia to enquire into the diſpoſition of the Kings 
and States in reſpect to Rome, had given a favourable 


account of the conduct of thoſe two Princes, who 


had treated him with all poſſible politeneſs and reſpet; 


the Senate again diſpatched Manius Servius and Sul- 


Polyb. in 
Excerpt. 
Val. 145. 


picius Gallus with orders to penetrate things to the 
bottom, and ſtrictly to examine the donduct of Eu- 
menes and Antiochus. 

Sulpicius acted in this commiſſion in a vety impru- 
dent manner. He was a vain man, who loved noile; 
and ſought ro make a figure by braving Eumenes. 
When he arrived in Aſia, he cauſed publick notices 


to be fixed up in all the cities, that thoſe who had 


Polyb. 
L-gat. 
109. 


any complaints to make in reſpect to that Prince ſhould 
come to him at Sardis, There, during ten days, he 
gave a calm hearing to all the accuſations people 
thought fit to form againſt Eumenes : a liberty which 
ſet all the malecontents at work, and opened the door 
for all kinds of calumnies. 

About this time died Ariarathes King of Cappado- 
cia, whoſe ſiſter Eumenes had married. His ſon Ari- 
arathes, ſurnamed Philopator, ſucceeded him. The 
father had intended, when his ſon came of age, to re- 


fign the crown to him, but the young Prince would 
| : not 


— 
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not conſent to it: this occaſioned him to be called A. R 586. 


Pbilopator, that is Lover of his father :” a very lau- A — 


dable action, at a time when it was common for Princes 

to acquire Thrones by parricide ! As ſoon as young 
Ariarathes-became King, he fent Deputies to Rome 
to demand, that the alliance, which his father had 
with the Romans might be renewed : this was granted 
him with great profeſſions of eſteem and good will. 
The Senate was prejudiced in favour of thele Princes, 

in conſequence of the report which Ti. Gracchus had 
made of their diſpoſition,” on his return from the em- 
baſly of which we have ſpoke above. | 

I paſs over ſeveral reſpective complitics of the 
Kings of Pergamus, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, as 
well as different embaſſies on both ſides to Rome. 
have ſpoke of them in the Antient Hiſtory, 7 

On the cloſing of the Cenſus in the 588th year of Plut. in 
Rome by the Cenſors Paulus Emilius and Marcius Paul. 
Philippus, the citizens amounted to the number of 
three hundred and thirty ſeven thouſand four hundred 
and fifty two. 

A new Sun-dial was erected in i the place of the old Plin. vii. 
one, which had been ſet up near the tribunal of ha- & 
rangues an hundred years before. I haye {poke of it 
in a former volume. = 

I refer ſpeaking of ſofne laws paſſed about this 
time againſt the luxury of the table for another place. 

The facts which we have juſt related took up three 
years, 580, 587, 588, and part of 589. 


8 


Ti. SEMPRONIUS . n 
A 
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The death of Antiochus Epiphanes, which hap- polyb. 
pened the preceding year, made way for great troubles —.88 
in Syria. Antiochus Eupator his ſon, only nine years Juſtin. 
of age, had ſucceeded him under the tuition of Ly- xzxiv. 3. 
fas. But Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus Philopator, ng 
who was actually an hoſtage at Rome, pretended, 


that the crown was his right. He therefore demanded 
liberty 


7 
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A. R. 389. liberty uf the Senate to return into Syria, axidiarieftly 
Ant, C. ntreated it to aid him in aſcending a throne; towhic 


* he was lawful heir, as the fon of Seleucus the eldeſt | 
brother of Epiphanes, who had reigned before. To | 
induce the Senate to favour him, he repreſented that 1 
having been brought up at Rome from twelve years \ 
old (he was now three and twenty) he ſhould always f 
confider that city as his native country, the Senators \ 
as his fathers, and their ſons as his brothers. The Se- WM 
nate had more regard to the intereſts of the Common- 1 
wealth than to the rights of Demetrius, and Judged, a 
it would“ be more advantageous to the Romans, that 
there ſhould be a minor King upon the throne of Sy- F 

ria, . than-a/Princedike Demetrius, who might in the it 
ſequel become formidable to them. Equity and pub- ſe 

lick Faith are now ſeen to decline every day in the Se- 8 

nate. The Senators paſſed a decree to confirm Eupator, m 

and ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius e 

into Syria, with the character of Embaſſadors, to hi 
regulate all things there conformably to the articles in 

of the treaty made with Antiochus the great. Their at 

view was to weaken that N as we as Me th 

fible. * | 2 

A. R. 35% P. Corntiivs Scipio Wan . th 
8 5 ee. Maxclus FiGULUS. Fa 
tt: : 


Cic. Pi- When the Embaffadors arrived; they Pound that ha 
up. in. 4. the King had more ſhips and elephants than were al- de 
lowed by the treaty. They cauſed the ſhips to be an 
burnt and the elephants to be killed, that exceeded th: 
the number ſtipulated by the treaty, and made ſuch WM coi 
regulations in all other things, as were moſt for the L. 
advantage of the Romans, This treatment ſeemed ſer 
infupportable, and incenſed the People againſt them. W du 
One called Leptinus was ſo much exaſperated, that 
in his rage, he fell upon + Octavius, whilſt he was in . 


* genatu, tacito judicio, tutius apud pupillum, quitn apud eum; of v 
[Demetrium] regnum futurum arbitrante. JUSTIN. * 

+ This Octavius had been Conſul ſome time before, and was the thag 
firſt of his family who had obtained that honour, Cic. PHILIPP. ix. | 
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the bath, and killed him. Ly tas, the regent ern. 
the kingdom, was ſuſpected of having underhand. TN: 7 — 
ſhared i 1 this alſalſination. Ambaſfadors were ſent to. 5 


— By 8 Air r Einer eye e enquiry ang 
and puniſhment of the crime to themſelves. 

Demetrius believed, that the” diffatisfaction of the 
Romans ' with Eupator, was a fayoutable conjuncture 
it was proper for him to improve, and he applied a 
ſecond time to the Senate for permiſſion to return into 
Syria. He took this ſtep contrary to the opinion of 
moſt of his friends, who adviſed him to make his 
eſcape without ſaying any thing. The event ſhewed 
him, that they judged right. As the ſame reaſons of 
intereſt, which the Senate had at firſt for keeping him 
at Rome ſtill ſubſiſted, he had the ſame anſwer, and 
the grief to experience a ſecond refuſal. He then 
gave into the firſt counſel of his friends; and Polybius 
the hiſtorian, who was then at Rome, was one of 
thoſe who preſſed him moſt to put it ſecretly, but ſud- 
denly, in execution. He hearkened-to him. After 
having taken all his meaſures, he quitted Rome un- 
der pretext of an hunting-match, repaired to Oſtia, 
and embarked with a ſmall train on board * a Car- 
thaginian ſhip bound to Tyre. - All that the Senate 
could do, was ſome days after to depute Ti. Gracchus, 
L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into Syria, to ob- 
ſerve what effect the return of Demetrius would pro- 
duce there. 


| 
| 

i 

x 
2M 


4. Octavius Cefar, . Emperor, ſo well known 1 the 
name of Auguſtus, was of the fame family, but of another branch, 
of which none had ever been Conſuls. SUzToN; rt 


* This-ſhip was going to carry the firſt-fruits and revenues of Care 
thage to Tyre, accordin g to cuſtom, 
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Demetrius having landed at Tripoli in Syria, cauſed 
report to be ſpread, that the Senate had ſent him io 
take poſſeſſion of his Dominions, and that they were 


fully reſolved: to ſupport him in it. Eupator was im. 


mediately conſidered as irretrievably ruined, andevery 
body abandoned him to $9 9958 to Demetrius, Eu- 

eized by their own troops, 
and delivered up to their enemy, who put them to 
death. Thus Demetrius found himſelf eſtabliſhed 


upon the throne without oppoſition, and with prodi- 


gious rapidity. - „ 
I ſhall ay little in the ſequel of the affairs of the Eaſt 
and of Egypt, except when ſuch facts occur as are 
cloſely interwoven with the Roman Hiſtory. For the 
reſt, the reader will permit me to refer him to the An- 


- 


tient Hiſtory. 
L. Axicrus GALLUS, | 
MN. Cornetivs CETHEGUS. 


I have ſaid ſomething before of the Cenſorſhiꝑ of 
Paulus Emilius, in which he acquired, as in all his 


other employments, . reputation. On uitting 
this office, he was ta 


Ken ill of a diſtemper, t at was 
at firſt believed very dangerous, but which afterwards 


ſeemed of a lingering kind. The phyſicians having 


adviſed him change of air, he embarked for Velia, | 


where he remained a conſiderable time in a very ſo- 


| Htary and retired houſe near the ſea, . The Romans 


ſoon lamented his abſence, and on more than one oc- 


- caſion teſtified by their regret their impatience. to ſee 


him again, He could not reſiſt ſentiments. fo ate · 


ful to him, and returned to Rome, which had not 


long the happineſs to poſſeſs him. He died ſoon af- 
ter, univerſally regretted by all orders of the citizens. 
_ His funeral was ſolemnized with a pomp truly wor- 
thy of the merit and character of that great man, It 
did not conſiſt in the ſumptuous magnificence that 
uſually attends this kind of ceremonies, but in the 
molt ſincere affection, true forrow, and warm on 

with : ide, 


1 eil tanks: 


tude, expreſſed not only by the eixjzenity; but the de- g 
mies themſelves. The Ambaſſhdoys/ of Macedonia, "Io. 


who were then at Rome, aſked-as 4 fawour to be per- 
mitted to carry the bier of Paulus Emilius on their 
moulders. Upon w Which Valerius Mawimus maltos 
this reflexion: . This mark of eſteem Will N 
{ſtill more extraordinary, if we conſider, that the 
part of this bier was adorned; with paintings, wherein 
were e the triumphs which the perſon wWhoſe 
memory bel honoured had gained over Macedonia. 


* 49 indeed, what veneration and reſpect for Paulus 
Zmilius did not thoſe expreſs; who,- through affection 
for him, did not conceive horror in carrying them. 
ſelves through an whole people, the evidences of the 
defeats of their nation. Fhis ſight made his funeral 
ſeem leſs a pomp of that kind; than a ſort of ſecond 


triumph.“ 


But what conſtitutes the moſt exaliod praiſe of Pau- Off n. 


jus Emilius, is the very moderate fortune he left at“ 
his death The ſum which he eauſed to be carried 
unto the publick treaſury on the day of his triumph, 
amounted to about one million three hundred 00 
ſand pounds ſlerling; and it muſt indeed have been 
very conſiderable, as it ſufficed to cauſe the taxes 
paid by the Roman citizens to he aboliſhed: + Be- 
lieving himſelf too happy in having inric hed the 
Commonwealth, he did not let the leaſt part of thoſe 
immenſe ſpoils enter his own hquſe, but contented hims 
ſelf with leaving it the remembrance of his name; 
and a glory that could only expire with the world: In 
order that his eſtate might beat in a condition to pay his 
wife's dower, which amounted to about three thoufand 


tight hundred pounds, it was neeeſſary to-{ell part of 


wantum enim Paulo tribuerant; propter quem gentis ſue cudi⸗ 

tn indicia per ora vulgi ferre non exhorruetunt. God ſpeckaculum 
funeri ſpeciem alterius triumphi adje wit. 

+ At hic nihil domum ſuam præter memoriam nominis ſempiter- 
nam detulit. Cie. . 

Penates ſuos nulla ex parte locupletiores fecit: præclarè fecum ac- 
tum exiſtimans, quòd ex illa victoria alii N ile N O- 
cupaſſet, VAL, Max. iv. 3. 
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his ſlaves, moveables, and ſome farms: after: which the 


.remainder. of his whole fortune was only about nine 


thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-five pounds. 
That Paulus Emilius, deſcended from one of thi 


moſt noble and antient houſes of Rome, which had 


been rendered illuſtrious by the greateſt offices and 
dignities, inherited only ſo moderate a fortune from 


his anceſtors, reflects honour upon a long ſucceſſion 
of them. But that in the midſt of ſo many occaſions 


of inriching himſelf by legitimate means, and 1 In an 
age, wherein the antient maxims were almoſt univer- 
fally deſpiſed, he ſhould conſtantly keep within the 


bounds of a moderate patrimony, is a glory peculiat 


to himſelf. It certainly required an extraordinary 


force of ſoul and ſuperiority of elk th not to give 


way to the torrent, and to ſet himſelf above examples 


and diſcourſe. G 


The antient taſte of eſteem and love df ſimplicity, 


and even poverty, was ſtill ſupported in ſome fami- 


lies by good domeſtick examples, and by, the extreme 

care taken not to ally with perſons of different prin- 
ciples. It was in this ſpirit Paulus ZEmilius choſe 
Alius Tubero for his ſon-in-law, a man of the 
greateſt worth, ſays Plutarch, and one who bore po- 
verty more ecnerouſly and more nobly than any other 


Roman. There were ſixteen very near relations, all 


of the name and family of the ZElii, who had only 


one {mall houſe in the city, and another in the coun- 


try, in which they all lived with their wives and a 
great number of ſmall children. I have mentioned 
the ſame Tubero above in ſpeaking of the ſilver cup, 
given him by his father-in-law Paulus Æmilius, which 


was the firſt piece of plate that ever entered the houſe 


of the Eli. 
The wife of this illuſtrious lover of poverty did not 


depbtierate from the nobleneſs of his ſentiments. 
Plutarch relates, that Emilia, the daughter of a fa-. 


ther twice Conſul, and who had twice triumphed, 


„Any Sup, xa} 863 Pelualor mis neu- 
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was not aſhamed of her huſband's: Yerty, but ad- 


mired the virtue in him, that made him conſent to 
continue poor; that is, the motive which kept him 


in his ſtate of poverty, by proſcribing the means of 
making himſelf rich, which are uſually far from ho- 


neſt, and full of injuſtice. For legitimate methods 


for a noble Roman to acquire riches, were very rare, 


to whom thoſe of trade and manufacture were prohi- 
bited, and who could not, in reward of the ſervices 
he rendered the State, expect either gratification, 


penſion, or any of the advantages which officers in 


theſe days uſually receive from the liherality of Kings. 
He had ſcarce any means of becoming rich, but by 


plundering the provinces, as moſt of the Magiſtrates 


and Generals had now done for ſome time. And it 


was this greatneſs of ſoul, this diſintereſtedneſs, theſe 


ſentiments of honour, this preference avowedly given 


to virtue over riches, which this illuſtrious lady ad- 


mired in her huſband, and with great reaſon. As ſhe 
was infinitely above the common and vulgar manner 
of thinking, through the veils of poverty and ſimpli- 
city ſhe diſtinguiſhed the virtue which were the cauſe 


of them, and thought herſelf obliged to reſpe& them 


{till more from the very point which would perhaps 


have made him contemptible to the many. Sevuature, 


„pe In ig lens iv. It was in the houſe of Paulus 
Emilius, this illuſtrious lady had imbibed theſe great 
principles: and we are going to ſee, it is in conſequence 


of the ſame principles, that Ban: ZEmilianus her 


brother makes the moſt noble uſe of riches it is poſſible 
to imaging ; | 

Greatneſs of ſoul can appear with luſtre in more than 
one point of view, and is not confined within the bounds 
of camps and armies. Before we produce our Scipio 
upon this theatre, I believed ir proper to ſhew him in 
his family and domeſtick life, eſpecially with relation 
to the uſe of riches. | 97 | 

I have already obſerved, that Scipio, at hardly 
eighteen years of age, had devored himſelf entirely to 
Polybius ; and that he conſidered as the greateſt good 
| KEY: for- 


| * 
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luxury, and the diſorders which riches, and the new 
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fortune of his life the occaſion of forming himſelf by 
the counſels of ſuch a friend, whoſe converſation he | 
preferred to all the idle amuſements which have uſu, 
hopes may not be conceived 
r ans 
Polybius began by inſpiring him with extreme aver. 


ſo much attraction for So 11 What 


* 


fon for the fert equally dangerous and ſhame 
ful, to which the Roman youth abandoned themſelves, 
alr eady almoſt univerſally depraved and corrupted by 


conqueſts had introduced at Rome. Scipio, during 
the firſt five years of being in ſo excellent a ſchool, 

knew well how to improve from the leſſons he receiyed 
in it. In conſequence, having had the courage to ſet 
| himſelf above the bad example of the youth, he was 
from thenceforth conſidered as the model of prudence 
and wiſdom, Oy EX OY 
Always directed by the wiſe counſels of Polybius, 
he added to innocence of manners generoſity, noble 
 Aliſintereſtednefs, and the moſt illuſtrious uſe of riches, 
virtues ſo neceſſary to perſons of high birth, and which 
Scipio carried ta their ſupreme degree, as may be ſeen 
from ſome facts related by Polybius, whichare highly 
worthy of admiration, | er 
Emilia “, the wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, 
and mother of him, who had adopted the Sch, @ 
whom Polybius ſpeaks in this place, had left a rich 
inheritance at her death to her grandſon. This lady, 
beſides diamonds, and other jewels, which form the 
ornaments of her ſex and rank, had a great quantity 
of gold and filver plate uſed in ſacrifices, a magnifi- 
eent train, chariots, equipages, and a conſiderable 
number of ſlaves of both ſexes : the whole in pro- 
portion to the wealth of the family ſhe had married 
into. When ſhe was dead, Scipio gave all theſe va- 
luable things to his mother Papiria, who having been 
repudiated for many years by Paulus Emilius, and 


_ * She was the ſiſter of P. Fmilius. 


not 
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hot having where with to ſupport the ſplendor of her & K . 
birth, led” an obſcure life, and did . either Jun 
08 publick aſſemblies, er ceremonies of religion. 
When ſhe was ſeen again with this pomp, ſo magni- 
ficent a liberality did Scipio abundance of honour, 
eſpecially amongſt the ladies, who were not ilent upon 
the occaſion, and in 4 city, wherein, ſays Polybius, 
Roe were not much diſpoſed to part witk their 

tunes. . „ 7% 

He was admired no leſs upon another -oceaſion. 
He was obliged, in conſequence of the inheritaner 
which had fallen to him by the death of his grand- 
mother, to pay at three different terms to the dauphiters 
of Scipio his grandfather by adoption, half their for- 
tunes; this was to each five and twenty talents (five. 
and twenty thouſand crowns.) On the expiration of 
the firſt term, Scipio cauſed the whole ſum to be paid 
into the banker's hands. Tiberius Gracehus and 
Scipio Naſica, who had married thoſe two ſiſters, believ- 
ing Scipio had made a miſtake, went to him, and told 
him, that the law, which perhaps was unknown ts 
him, gave him three years for paying that ſum, at dif- 
ferent payments. Young Scipio replied, that he was 
not ignorant of what the laws allowed : that the rigor 
of them might be followed amongſt ſtrangers ; but 
with relations and friends it was proper to act with 
more ſimplicity and generoſity ; and he deſired them 
to conſent, that the whole ſum might be paid them. 
They left him full of admiration of their kinſman's 
generoſity, and“ reproaching themſelves fot the nar- 
rowneſs of their ſentiments in reſpect to intereſt, 
though they were the principal and moſt eſteemed 
perſons of the city, This liberality ſeemed the more 
admirable to them, ſays Polybius, as at Rome, far 
from being willing to pay fifty thouſand crowns three 
years before the expiration of the term, nobody 
would have conſented to pay one thouſand before the 
day prefixed. - _ | ©; 
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It was in the ſame ſpirit, that two years after, on 
the death of Paulus Amilius, he reſigned to his bro- 


ther Fabius, who was not ſo rich as he, all that 
ſhould have fallen to him of his father's eſtate, which 


amounted to above ſixty talents, (ſixty thouſand 


crowns) in order thereby to correct the inequality of 


fortune between the two brothers. * 


The ſame brother intending to exhibit a ſhew of 


gladiators after their father's deach, in honour of his 
memory, as was the cuſtom, and not being able to de- 
fray ſuch an expence, which roſe very high, Scipio 
ered fifteen talents (fifteen thouſand crowns) to 
defray at leaſt half of it. 


The magnificent preſents, which Scipio had made 


his mother, devolved to him with entire right after 
that lady's death : and his ſiſters, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, had no pretence to them. He 
would have thought it a diſhonour to him to. have 


taken back his gifts. In conſequence he gave all he 


had given his mother to his ſiſters, which amounted 
to a very conſiderable ſum, and acquired new ap- 
plauſes by this new proof of his greatneſs of ſoul, 
and tender regard for his family. 

_ Theſe different gifts, which in the whole amounted 
to very great ſums, ſeem to derive greater value from 
the age at which he beſtowed them (for he was very 
young) and ſtill more from the noble and obliging 
manners with which he knew how to accompany them : 
to which may be added, the character of the times 
wherein he lived, when the avidity of money, excited 
by the frantick expences of luxury, that increaſed 
every day, began to become an almoſt univerſal way 
of thinking, which was conſidered as neceſſary in ſome 
ſenſe. 

The facts which I have juſt cited are fo foreign to 
our manners, that there would be reaſon to apprehend 
they might be taken for the violent exaggeration of an 
hiſtorian prejudiced in favour of his hero; if every 
body did not know, that the prevailing character of 


Folybius, who relates them, was a great love of * 
an 


ANICIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. 595: 
and an extreme remoteneſs from all flattery. An the n R. IA 
paſſage itſelf, from which I have extracted this ac- ** 
count, he has thought it neceſſary to uſe ſome precau- 
tions in reſpect to what he ſays of the virtuous actions 
and rare qualities of Scipio: and he obſerves, that 
as his writings were to be read by the Romans, who . 
perfectly knew all things that related to that great 
man, he ſhould not fail to be contradicted, if he ven- 
tured to advance any thing contrary to truth: an af. 
front to which it is not probable an author who has 
any 2 ard to his reputation would welingy expoſe 
himſel 

In the midſt of this decline bf the Roman manners, 
we have ſeen two illuſtrious men ſhew extraordin 
greatneſs of ſoul, but by ways quite different; Tubero, 
in the moderation of a ſimple life 'of poverty, em- 
braced out of choice and taſte: and Scipio Æmilianus, 
in a ſtate of opulence, who diſtinguiſhes himſelf only 
by beneficence : the one by the generous contempt of 
riches, and the other by the wiſe and noble uſe of 
them. On which fide is there-moſt merit and glory ? 
Does it require more force of mind and courage to 
ſtem the torrent of cuſtom and example, which ſeems 
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d to authorize every * means of amaſſing money legiti- 
n mate or not, not to be anxious in reſpect to the occa- 
* ſions of a numerous family, as Tubero's was, to de- 
g ſpiſe a kind of reproach and contempt which the opi- 
* nion of men attaches to poverty; than not to ſuffer 
es either the head or the heart to be corrupted by the 
2d lurking poiſon of riches, to keep one's ſelf free from 
2d vice and exempt from reproach with them, to know 


no other advantage in them but the power they afford 
of doing good to others; in a word, to make ſubſervi- 
ent to liberality, generoſity, true magnificence, and 


the exerciſe of the greateſt virtues, what is uſually in a 
nd manner the natural aliment of luxury, pomp, idle ex- 
an pences, rae; eſteem for one's ſelf, and an inſolent 
Ty | 
of * Rem acta rem: Si poche, rectè; ſi non, quocumque modo rem. 
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n. ge contempt. for every one whatſoever, who is not rich 


Ai and opulent, whatever merit they may have in other 
| This queſtion is a fine ſubject for philoſo- 
phers to deſcant upon; but it would carry us too far 
| from nod ſubject of our + 1 AB EE 

' Frein- I think it not improper to give a fact a place here 
_ which like the reſt l have juſt related, fu to flow 
mn #7 from the * of ſimplicity, ſeverity, and wiſdom, 
that antiently prevailed at Rome. Scipio Naſica, the 
ſon of him who had been adjudged the worthieſt man 
bf Rome, ſhewed himſelf not degenerate from ſuch a 
father from the earlieſt years of his life by ſingular 
probity and innocence of manners, and ſtill recom- 
mended himſelf more by his profound knowledge of 
law in general, and by the talent of eloquence. He 
made uſe of the latter on an important occaſion, in 
which he had great difficulties to ſurmount, and in 
which his ſucceſs ſhewed how much authority his vir- 
tue had given him with the People. The Cenſors, 
whoſe term of office had lately expired (M. Valerius 
Meſſala, and C. Caſſius Longinus) amongſt other 
publick works, had ordered a theatre to be erected 
within the walls of the city, and the edifice was in 
great forwardneſs. Before this time the citizens uſed 
to ſtand at the games and ſhews exhibited at Rome. 
Naſica foreſaw, that the convenience of ſitting at eaſe 
would much augment the ardor of the people for the 
ſhews, which was already but too great, and that the 
licentiouſneſs of the theatrical pieces, in the corruption 
of manners, which increaſed every day, would not 
fail to infect the whole city, and obliterate in the 
youth all ſenſe of probity and ſhame. Full of zeal 
for the publick good, he repreſented to the Senate the 
inconveniences, and unhappy conſequences of this 
new inſtitution, with ſo much force and watmth, that 
the demolition of the building was immediately re- 
ſolved and executed ; and the Senate paſſed a decree, 
to prohibit for the future, that any ſeats or benches 
for ſitting at the repreſentation of games ſhould be 
made within the city, or nearer than at the _— 
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of a thouſand paces from it, it being their will, that A,B. . 
the people ſhould ftand at them, in order chat even 165 


* in the midſt of their pleaſures and diverſions they 
might always retain ſomething manly, and a vigour to 
indicate the Roman manners. F has rea- 
ſon to place this regulation in the number of thoſe, 
which did moſt honour to the Roman gravity and ſe- 
verity, particularly in an age which had already much 
degenerated from the antieht manners. | 
Before we proceed to the important wars Rome had 
to ſuſtain againſt the Carthaginians, Achæans and Vi- 
riathus, and the Numantines in Spain, and not to be 
obliged to break in upon the account of them by a 
mixture of foreign facts, often of little conſequence, 
proceed firſt to relate ſome events, which paſſed in 
Rome itſelf, and deſerve not to be omitted: I ſhall 
afterwards fay ſomething of two wars of little impor- 
tance againſt the Dalmatians and ſome ſtates of Ligu- 
ria: And laſtly, I ſhall anticipate the relation of ſeveral 
commotions that happened in Macedonia, and join 


them all in the ſame point of view. | 


AFFAIRS or ROME. 
LE novelties are ſuſpected. The arts of Greece, 
A which be principally to be introduced at 
Rome ſince the defeat of Perſeus, were at firſt very ill 
received there. In the year 591, the Senate paſſed a 


decree for baniſhing the philoſophers and rhetoricians 
out of the city, 


I have ſpoken elſewhere of the famous embaſſy of A. R. 597. 
the Athenlans, compoſed of three illuſtrious philoſc- At. Hif. 


Ut ſcilicet remiſſioni animorum juncta ſtandi virilitas, propria 
Romane gentis nota eſſet. VAL. Max. ii. 4. 

+ Cui [Cafſio theatrum facienti]—eximia civitatis ſeveritas & * 
Conſul Scipio reſtitere. Quod ego inter clariffima publicæ f volun- 
tatis argumenta poſuerim. VELIL. PATERC. i. 15 | 


* Nafica was not Conſul then, his term having expired. 
+ This word ſeems an error: Gravitatis would perhaps be better. 
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508 AFFAIRS O ROME. 
pbpäöbers, of which Carneades was the moſt famous. I 
| 15 ſaid, that the ſeverity of Cato was alarmed by 
the great number of Roman youth, that ran after 
theſe three great maſters; and the ardor with which 
they collected their diſcourſes. He took care to ex- 
pedite the affair for which they came to Rome, and 
to have an audience of leave ſoon given them, © leſt, 
ſaid he, our youth ſhould be corrupted by the ſub- 
tleties of the Greeks, and abandon the ſimplicity of 
our antient manners.“ VVV 
Reſpect for religion was carefully kept up in Rome; 
and I find two fine examples of it at the time of which 
we are ſpeaking. _ | CONES 777 
A.R. $39. Gracchus, being Conſul in the 58gth year for the 
nat. Deor. ſecond time, preſided in the aſſembly for the election 
L ii. of Conſuls for the enſuing year, who were P. Corne. 
lius Scipio Naſica, and C. Marcius Figulus: Theſe 
new Conſuls entered upon office, drew lots for their 
provinces, and were already the one in Corſica and 
the other in Gaul, when Gracchus was ſeized with a W 
ſcruple of conſcience in reſpect to a certain ceremony 
he had omitted, the want of which rendered their 
election defective. He was then in Sardinia, and 
wrote to the college of Augurs to inform them of 
this fact: and the Augurs gave an account of it to 
the Senate. The affair ſeemed very ſerious, and or- 
ders were immediately diſpatched to recal the two 
Conſuls. They, who were both wiſe and prudent 
perſons, obeyed with entire ſubmiſſion, and on their 
return to Rome they abdicated the Conſulſhip, and 
were appointed ſucceſſors. Thus, ſays Cicero *, 
Gracchus choſe rather to own a fault, which he might 
have concealed, than to leave the Commonwealth ac- 
countable to religion for a neglect puniſhable perhaps 
by the Gods : and the Conſuls made no difficulty to 
diveſt themſelves immediately of the principal dighity 


— K 1 ” 1 


* (Gracchus) peccatum ſuum quod celari poſſet confiteri maluit, 
uam hærere in Republica religionem : Conſules ſummum impert- 
um ſtatim deponere, quam id tenere pun&tum temporis contra reli- 


gionem. 
of 


WARS with the DALMATTIANS, &ce. 09 


of the State, rather than keep it a moment contrary , _- [| - 
7 to the rules of religion.“ The moderation of theſe | 
r two illuſtrious citizens was not ſuffered to hurt them 3 
band ſome years after the Conſulſhip was conferred up- 
ae, en 
d We only know the other fact, which it remains fer A. R. 592. 
, me to relate, from the epitome of the 47th book of 
)- Livy,” Which mentions no particulars of it. It only 
f tells us, that Cn. Tremelius, Tribune of the People, 

| having had a difference with M. Emilius Lepidus, 
es the great Pontiff, in which he had uſed opprobrious' © 
h terms, had a fine laid upon him. Every body knows 

the enormous power of the Tribunes of. the People, 
x Ml which even rendered their perſons ſacred and inviolable. 
Regard, however, for religion carried it againſt this 
magiſtracy, often terrible to the Conſuls and the 
whole 8 8 e | 
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WARS with the DALMATIANS, and ſome 
of the STATEs of LIGURIA. Affairs of 


HE Dalmatians, who had formerly been ſubject 

to Gentius, having incommoded their neigh- 
bours by incurſions, the Liſſians, who had ſuffered 
much by them, and were in alliance with the Romans, 
complained of them to the Senate. Ambaſſadors were 
immediately made to ſet out, who were ill received 
by the Dalmatians. War having in conſequence been 
declared, two Conſuls were ſucceſſively ſent againſt 
thoſe people. The firſt was C. Marcius Figulus, then A. R. 56. 
Conſul for the ſecond time, who made ſuch a pro- 
greſs, that his ſucceſſor” Scipio Naſica, to whom a A. R. 597. 
ſecond Conſulſhip had been alſo given, had only to 
beſiege Delminium the capital of the country, in order 
to terminate the war. He took that city, and demo- 
liſhed it: and it never was rebuilt afterwards. It is 


| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
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* One of the principal cities of the Liiſians was Tragurium, now 
called Trau in Dalmatia. : ; 
of : | 8 at 


es 


WARS with ſome of the SrAvns df LIGURIA: 
at this time only a very mean town, that {till retains 
Dorn. Nep. the ſame name, Bein upon the Drin in Boſnia 
What is moſt worthy: of ee e in all this war, in 
other reſpects but of little importance, is the victors 
modeſty, who refnſed the title of Imperator, which 
his ſoldiers gave him with acclamations, and made 
reat difficulties to accept the triumph decreed him 
y the Senate. He did himfelf juſtice, for his actions 
were not very conſiderable. But who is it: that does 
juſtice on the like occaſions?  , 
A. R. 599% The year following the Romans for the firſt time 
poaſſed the Alps in arms, but not to make war now 
againſt the Gauls, but againſt ſome people of Liguria 
by origin, though ſettled in the Gauls. Polybiug 
calls them Oxybians and Deceates.: they inhabited 
beyond the Var, along the fea-coaſts, in the neighbour. 
hood of the cities Nice, Antibes, and * Frejus. Thoſe 
Barbarians attacked Nice and Antibes, colonies of 
the Maſſilienſes, and rendered themſelves formidable 
to Maſſilia itſelf. (Bod. Marſeilles.) An embaſſy ſent 
by the Senate of Rome, upon the complaint of the 
Maſſilienſes, was no better received by the Ligurians, 
than that of which we have ſpoke had been by the 
Dalmatians. In conſequence it was neceſſary for the 
Conſul Q. Opimius to march againſt them with an 
army, in order to reduce them to reaſon, The enter- 
prize was not difficult to the Roman power. Opi- 
mius beſieged the city, where the Ambaſſadors had 
been inſulted, took it by ſtorm, made the inhabi- 
tants ſlaves, and ſent the principal authors of the in- 
ſult in chains to Rome, to. ſuffer the puniſhment. their 
crime deſerved. The Ligurians were more than once 
defeated and cut to pieces. The Conſul, to ſecure 
the tranquillity of the Maſſilienſes, gave them part of 
the conquered countries, and ordered that for the fu- 
ture thoſe Barbarians ſhould ſend. hoſtages to. Maſſilia, 
to be changed from time to time. | 
Frejus was not yet in being, at leaſt as a Roman colony, and with 
the name of Forum julii. But I thought it neceſſary to determine the 
country-of which I ſpeak; H code 
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AFFAIRS ox MACEDONIA. 
I come now to what regards Macedonia. 


S 


Fifteen or ſixteen years after the defeat and death Freinſh. 


of Perſeus, one Andriſcus of Adramyttium, a city of 


Myſia in Aſia Minor, a man of the meaneft birth, 
gave himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, aſſumed the 
name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopas 


- o > * 


xlix. 1. 
A. R. bove 


cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged. King by the inha- 


* 


bitants of the country. He had invented a ſtory con- 


cerning his birth, which he gave out every where, 0 | 


tending that he was the ſon of a concubine of Perſeus. 


He had flattered himſelf that he ſhould be believed on 


his own word, and that he ſhould. occaſion great mave- 


ments in Macedonia in his favour. , When he found 


that every thing remained quiet there, he retired into 


Syria to the court of Demetrius Soter, whole ſiſter had 
married Perſeus. That Prince, who immediately 
knew the impoſtar, caufed him to be ſeized, and ſent 
him to Rome, in hopes, by that ſervice, to acquire 
the protection of the Romans, for which at that time 
he had particular occaſion. _ | TY 

The Romans had little regard to that impoſtar, who 
ſeemed to them to merit only contempt, ſo that ſmall 
are was taken to guard or keep him in cloſe confine- 
ment. He took advantage of the negligence: of his 
keepers, and made his eſcape from Rome. Having 
found means to raiſe a conſiderable army amongſt the 
Thracians, whom he had the addreſs to bring into his 
news, he made himſelf maſter of Macedonia either 
by conſent or force, and aſſumed the marks of So- 


yereignty. 


Sp. Pos ruuius Al BIN us. A. R. 664. 
2 Ant. C. 
C. CALPURNIUS Piso. 104. 


Andriſcus, a man of nothing, who had been brought 
up, and lived hitherto in be and who juſt before 
tad neither land nor fortune, encouraged by the ra- 
pdity of his firſt ſucceſs, finding Macedonia too nar- 
ow for him, attacked Theſſaly, and ſubjected a part 
Hit to his power W 8 


The 
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AFFAIRS or MACEDONIA. 
The affair then began to appear more ſerious to the 
Romans. They appointed Scipio Naſica to go in 
uality of Ambaſſador, or Commiſſioner, to put a ſto 


to this defection in its birth, judging him highly fit 


for that employment. And indeed, he was perfectly 
maſter of the art of giving the neceſſary bent of mind, 
and of bringing people into his views by perſuaſion; 
and in caſe it was neceſſary to employ arms, he was 
very capable of forming a deſign with wiſdom, and of 
executing it with valour. As ſoon as he arrived in 
Greece, and was perfectly informed in the affairs of 
Macedonia, he gave the Senate advice of them; and, 
without loſs of time, made a tour through the cities 
of the allies, in order immediately to raiſe troops for 
the defence of Theſſaly. The Achaians, who were 
ſtill the moſt powerful people of Greece, ſupplied him 
with the greateſt number, without regard to their paſt 
diſcontents. He ſoon deprived the falſe Philip of all 


the cities he had taken in Theſſaly, drove out his 


garriſons, and repulſed himſelf into Macedonia. 
However, upon Scipio's letters it was ſoon ſeen at 
Rome, that it was neceſſary to delay no longer ſending 
a General with forces againſt this enemy. The Præ- 
tor P. Juventius Thalna had orders to paſs the fea as 
ſoon as poſſible with an army. He ſet out directly. 
But conſidering Andriſcus as only a mock King, he 
did not conceive it neceſſary to take any great pre- 
cautions againſt him, and he raſhly engaged in a bat- 
de, wherein he loſt his life with part of his army: the 
reſt eſcaped only by favour of the night. _. 
The victor, fluſhed by this good ſucceſs, and be- 
lieving his power firmly eſtabliſhed, abandoned him- 
ſelf to his vicious inclinations with neither moderation 
nor reſerve, as if to be really a King was to know no 
other law nor rule but his paſſions and caprice. He 
was covetous, proud, and cruel. Nothing was ſeen 
on all ſides but oppreſſions, confiſcations of eſtates, 
and murthers. Taking advantage of the terror occa- 
fioned by the defeat of the Romans, he ſoon recovered 


all he had loſt in Theſſaly. An embaſſy which the 
| | Cartha- 
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AFFAIRS or MACEDONIA. 


; Carthaginians, then actually attacked by the Romans, 


ſent him with the promiſe of ſpeedy ſupport, extremely 
exalted his courage. «© 55; 


Cæcilius Metellus, lately elected Prætor, had A. R. 


ſucceeded Juventius, and was already near the enemy. 
Andriſcus had reſolved to advance to meet him: but 
he thought it neceſſary not to remove far from the 
ſea, and ſtopt at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. 
The Roman Prætor ſoon followed him thither. The 
two armies were in ſight of each other, and ſkirmiſhes 
paſſed every day. Andriſcus gained a conſiderable 
advantage in a ſmall engagement of the horſe. Suc- 
ceſs uſually blinds men of little experience, and be- 
comes fatal to them. Andriſcus believing himſelf ſu- 
perior to the Romans, . detached a great body of his 
troops to defend his conqueſts in Theſſaly. This 
was a groſs error; and Metellus, who let nothing 
eſcape him, did not fail to take advantage of it. The 
army that remained in Macedonia was defeated, and 
Andriſcus reduced to fly. He took refuge amongſt 
the Thracians, from whence he ſoon returned with a 
new army. He had the raſhneſs to venture a ſecond 
battle, which proved as unfortunate for him as the 
firſt, In both he loſt above five and twenty thouſand 
men. | 

Nothing was wanting to compleat the glory of the 
Roman General except ſeizing Andriſcus, who had 
taken refuge with a petty King of Thrace, to whoſe 
fidelity he abandoned himſelf. But the Thracians 
did not pique themſelves much upon faith, and made 
it give place to their intereſt. This Prince put his 
gueſt into the hands of Metellus, to avoid drawing 
upon him the anger and arms of the Romans. He 
was ſent to Rome. 5 


Another Adventurer, who alſo called himſelf the Freinth. ' 


ſon of Perſeus by the aſſumed name of Alexander, 
had the ſame fate as the firſt, except that Metellus 
could not take him : he retired into Dardania, where 
he kept himſelf concealed, + | 


vos. V.._- * ts 


Origin and Occaſion of tho Third Puxic War. | 
It was at this time that Macedonia, which had made 


i bad an uſe. of the liberty granted. it-by the Romans, 
was reduced into a PRO | that is treated like a 


conquered country. 


1 - « 
A. R. 610. 


A third impoſtor Ae ſome years after, and 
gave himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus under the name 
of Philip. His pretended title was but of ſhort dun- 
tion. He was defcated and killed in Macedonia by 
Tremellius, who on that occaſion received the ſur- 
name of Scrofa, becauſe in encouraging his ſoldiers, 
he had aſſured them, that E would Ware the 


enemy, ut Scrofa. porcos. 


SEC T. II. 
THIRD PUNIC WAR. 


Ori igin and occofia ton of the third Punic war. Rome ſhove 


_ little favour to the Carthaginians in their different 
_ ewith Maſiniſſa. War between Maſiniſſa and the Cur- 
theginians. Great anxiety. and fear of the  Carthagi- 
maus in reſpect to the Romans. Rome deliberatts, 
whether war ſhall be declared againſt Carthage; Itis 
reſokved. Alarm of the Carthaginians. ._ They ſand 
Detuties to Rome. Hard conditions propoſed to them.” 
They accept them. They, ſend three hundred of their 
pri ncipal citizens as boſteges. They deliver up all their 
arms. They are at length told that they muſt quit Car- 
ihage, which will be demoliſhed Grief and horror. of © 
the Deputies. Deſpair and fury of Carthage, when 
that news is made public there. Reflexicn upon the 
conduct of the Romans. Generous efforts of Carthage 
to prepare for the fiege, Invocation of the tutelar Gods 
of Carthage to quit it, and the form of devoting that 
city, Carthage beſieged by the two Conſuls. Scipio 
diſtinguiſbes himſelf above all the other officers. Death 
of Maſiniſſa. 7. he new Conſul contiitues the fiege with” 
great languer. Scipio, wwho flands only for the. Adile- 
Ship, is elected Conſul, and "FOE with the war of 
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Origin and Occaſiom of the Third Punre WAR. 315 

Africa. He arrives in Africa, and delivers Mamcinus 1 
From great danger. He re-eſtabliſhes Giſcipline æniongſt 
the trocps. He carries on the ficge with vigour, De- 
feription of Carthage. Aſdrubal's barbarous cruelly. 
Sea-fight. Scipio, during the * winter, attacks and takes 
Nepheris, a place in the neighbourhood of Carthage, 
The fiege continued. The city at lengtb furrenders. 
Ajarnval alſo ſurrenders. His wife kills her children, 
and throws herſelf with them into the flames. Scipio's 
compuſſon on ſeeing the ruin of Carthage. Noble n/e 
eb be rakes of the ſpoils of that tity. Foy which the 
news of the taking of Carthage occaſons at Rome. Ten 
Commiſi ners ſent into Africa. Deftruition' of Car- 
thage. Scipio returns'to Rome, and receives the hononr 

. a mund. Carthage Ne- Hab ſped. 


\FHE third Punic war; leſs conſiderable hai the 
two former in the number and greatneſs: of 
battles,. and its duration, which was but of four years, 
was much more ſo by its ſucceſs and event, as it ter- 
minated in the total deſtruction of Carthage. | 
That city, after her laſt defeat, and the treaty of 
peace conſequential of it, rightly perceived what ſhe 
had to fear from the Romans, in whom ſhe always 5 
obſerved inuch ill-will, whenever ſhe applied to tiem 
in her differences with Maſiniſſa. 
In the preceding books I have related ſeveral De- 
putations ſent from both ſides, and ſeveral Commil- 
ſions appointed by the Romans, who ſent Senators to 
take cognizance of thoſe diſputes upon the ſpot, and 
to terminate them, without their ever paſſing any de- 
finitive ſentence. It is evident, that Rome was not at Potyh, 
all inclined either to ſatisfy the Carthaginians, or to do legat. 118. 
them juſtice; and that the quarrel was ; purpoſely ſpun 
out, to give Maſiniſſa time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
vſurpations, and to weaken the enemy. 
Upon new complaints made by the Carthaginians, A. R. 595- 
a deputation was decreed at Rome to make farther Ant. C 
enquiries upon the ſpot. Cato was in the number of * 
the Commiſſioners, When they arrived, they aſked 
L 1 2 the 
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the contending parties, whether they would abide by 
their arbitration. Maſiniſſa readily conſented. The 


Carthaginians replied, that they had a rule ſettled, to 
which they adhered, which was the treaty concluded 
by Scipio, and demanded to be tried without favour, 
This anſwer was a pretext to the Deputies for decid- 
ing nothing. They viſited the whole country, which 
they found in a very good condition, eſpecially the 


city of Carthage; and they were ſurprized to find it 
almoſt re-eſtabliſhed in the ſame degree of greatneſs _ 


and power, as it was before its laſt defeat. On their 
return they did not fail to give the Senate an account 


of this, declaring, that Rome would never be ſafe as 
long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt. 


From thenceforth the Senators were extremely ex- 
aſperated againſt Carthage: and if the war was not 
declared till a conſiderable length of time after, it is 
to be believed, that occaſion and pretexts were rather 
wanting on the ſide of the Romans, than will. Ma- 
ſiniſſa Rund them a plauſible motive both for attack- 
ing Carthage, and the promiſe of an eaſy victory. 
The thing happened as follows. | 

A divifion had taken place in Carthage, and the 
Numidian King had a powerful party there. The 
zealous Republicans having found a favourable op- 
portunity, drove the heads of this party to the num- 
ber of forty out of the city, and made people take an 
oath that they would never ſuffer the recalling of the 


exiles to be propoſed. They retired to Maſiniſſa, 


who ſent two of his ſons, Guluſſa and Micipfa, to 
ſollicit their re-eſtabliſhment. The gates of the city 
were ſhut againſt them, and Guluſſa was even warmly 
purſued by Amilcar, one of the Generals of the Re- 


publick. This was a new ſubject of war: armies 
were raifed on both ſides, and a battle fought. This 
| was in the Conſulſhip of Quintius and Acilius. 


T. Quix- 


. a. a 
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T. QuinTivs FLAaMINIUS. A. R. 60. 
, | Ant. C. 
M'. Acitivs BAL Bus. 150. 


Scipio the younger, who afterwards ruined Carthage, 
was a ſpectator of this battle. He was come to Maſi- 
niſſa from Lucullus, who was making war in Spain, 
and under whom he ſerved, to aſk ſome elephants of 
him. During the whole battle he kept upon the top 
of an hill very near the place where it was fought. He 
was aſtoniſhed to ſee Maſiniſſa, then above fourſcore 
years old, mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, giving orders, oY 
and ſuſtaining the rudeſt fatigues like a young officer. 
The battle was very obſtinate, and continued from 
morning till night : but at length the Carthaginians 
gave way. Scipio afterwards ſaid, that he had been 
preſent in many battles, but that none had given him 
fo much pleaſure as this, in which quiet and in cold 
blood he had ſeen above an hundred thouſand men 
engage, and long diſpute the victory. And as he 
was well read in Homer, he added, that before him Hom. II. 
only Jupiter and Neptune had enjoyed ſuch a ſight; Gg; 
when one from the top of mount Ida, and the other 
from the higheſt eminence in Samothracia, had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing a battle between the Greeks and 
Trojans. I cannot tell, whether the ſight of an hun- 
dred thouſand men cutting one another's throats 
es a very ſenſible pleaſure, or whether ſuch a de- 
light can ſubſiſt with the ſenſe of humanity natural to 
us | 


The Carthaginians after the battle deſired Scipio to Appian, 
terminate their diſputes with Maſiniſſa. He heard p. 4. 
both ſides. The firſt conſented to cede the territory 

of Emporia, which had been the firſt ſubject of the 
quarrel, to pay down two hundred talents of ſilver, and 

to add to them eight hundred more at different terms, 

as ſhould be agreed on. But Maſiniſſa demanded the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the exiles ; the Carthaginians not 
being willing to hear that 12 they ſeparated with- 

| i” '3 out 
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A;R. 602. out concluding any thing. Scipio, after having paid 


49 


Appian. 
* 


About 
750,00 o- 


* his compliments, and thanks to Maſiniſſa, fer out with 
the elephants he came for. 
The King, after the battle, kept the enemy” 8 camp 


inveſted upon an hill, where they could receive nei- 


ther proviſions nor reinforcement. At this juncture 
arrived Deputies from Rome. They were ordered 
in caſe Maſiniſſa was worſted, to terminate the affair; 
otherwiſe to decide nothing, and to give the King 
great hopes : and they followed the latter part of 
their inſtructions. In the mean time the famine in- 
creaſed every day in the camp of the Carthaginians; 
and to increaſe their misfortune the plague joined it, 
and made terrible havock. Reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, they ſurrendered themſelves, upon engaging 
to deliver up the deſerters to Maſiniffa, to pay him 
five thouſand talents of filyer in the ſpace of fifty 
years, and reinſtate the exiles, notwithſtanding the oath 
they had taken to the contrary. They were all made 
to paſs under the yoke, and diſmiſſed each with only a 
fingle habit. Guluſſa, to revenge the bad treatment 
he had received, as we have ſaid above, detached a 
body of cavalry after them, whoſe attacks they could 
neither avoid nor ſuſtain, in their preſent diſarmed 
condition. Thus of fifty-eight tkouſand men very 
few returned to Carthage. 

So conſiderable a defeat gave great .alarm there. 


They particularly apprehended, that the Romans, 
under pretext, that the Carthaginians, contrary to the 


conditions of the treaty, had taken arms againſt a 
King in alliance with Rome, ſhould declare war a- 
gainſt them: for they could not doubt the ill-will of 
the Roman Senate in reſpect to them. To prevent 
the effect of it, the Carthaginians declared by a de- 
cree of the Senate Aſdrubal and Carthalon, one of 
whom had been General of the army, and the other 
had * commanded the auxiliary troops, guilty of trea- 


* The foreign troops had commanders of their reſpective nations, 
all of whom were ſubordinate to a Carthaginian officer, called by 
Appian, Budaf . D 

ſon, 


QUINTIUS, ACILIUS, Conſuls. 


ſon, as being the authors of the war with the King A. R. 602, 


of Numidia, They! then ſent deputies to Rome, to 
know what people thought and expected there from 
them. They were anſwered coldiy, that it was for 
the Senate and People of Carthage to conſider what 
ſatisfaction was due to the Romans. Not being able 
to get any other an{wer or explanation by a ſecond 
embaſſy, they conceived great anxiety ; and in ex- 
treme terror from the remembrance of paſt evils, they 
already thought they ſaw the enemy at their gates, 
and repreſented to themſelves all the direful effects of 
a long ſiege, and of a city taken by ſtorm. 
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In the mean time the Senate of Rome deliberated Plut. in 


. vit.Caton, 


upon the reſolution the Commonwealth ſhould take; p. 352. 


and the diſputes between Cato and Scipio Naſica, who 
thought quite differently upon that ſubject, were re- 
newed. The firſt, on his return from Africa, had 
already repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he had 
found Carthage, not in the condition the Romans be- 
lieved it, exhauſted of men and riches, weak and re- 


duced; but on the contrary, abounding with youth, 
with immenſe quantities of gold and ſilver, prodigious 


ſtores of all kinds of arms, and all the neceſſaries of 
war; and ſo proud and full of confidence with all theſe 
great preparations, that there was nothing ſo great, at 
which their hopes and ambition did not aſpire, It is 
ſaid, that after having held this diſcourſe, he even 
threw figs of Africa, which he had in his breaſt, into 
the midſt of the Senate; and that, on the Senators ad- 


miring their beauty and bigneſs, he told them: * It Plin. xv. 


« is but three days ſince thoſe figs were gathered. 


« And that is the diftance between us and the ene- 
my.” And afterwards, upon any affairs being deli- 
berated upon in the Senate, Cato always added ; 
« And I further conclude, that Carthage mult be dee 
« ſtroyed.” Naſica, on the contrary, was for ſuffer- 
ing it to ſubſiſt. 


Both had their reaſons to think as they did, Naſica, plut. ibid. 


ſeeing that the people's inſolence roſe to ſuch an height, 
25 to make them commit all manner of exceſſes; that 


L 14 ſwelled 
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A. R. 602. ſwelled with pride in effect. of their victories, they 


Ant. C. 
150. 
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could no longer be kept within bounds by the Senate 
itſelf; and that their power had attained to ſuch an 
height, that it was capable of forcing the Common- 
wealth into all the meaſures they ſhould think fit to 
eſpouſe : Naſica, I ſay, in this fituation, was for 
leaving them the fear of Carthage as a curb, to mode- 
rate and check their audacity. For he thought, that 
the Carthaginians were too weak to ſubdue the Ro- 
mans, and that they were alſo too ſtrong to be de- 


ſpiſed by them. Cato on his ſide judged, that for a 


people become proud and inſolent from proſperity, 
and whom unbounded licentiouſneſs precipitated into 
all kinds of diſorders, there was nothing more dan- 
gerous, than to leave them a State for arival and enemy, 


| hitherto always powerful, but from its misfortunes 


themſelves become wiſer and more cautious than ever, 
and not entirely to remove from them all cauſe of fear 


from without, when they had all poſſible means within 


of hurrying on to the laſt exceſſes. 

Laying aſide the laws of equity for a moment, I 
leave the reader to determine, which of theſe two 
great men judged mot juſtly according to the rules of. 
good policy and with reſpect to the intereſt of the 


State. Certain it is, as * all Hiſtorians have ob- 


ſerved, that after the deſtruction of Carthage the change 
of conduct and government was evident at Rome: 
that vice no longer crept into it with fear, and in a 
manner by ſtealth, but barefaced and 9 and with 


ſurprizing rapidity poſſeſſed all orders of the Com- 


monwealth: and that people abandoned themſelves 
without reſerve or bounds to luxury and pleaſures, 
which did not fail, as that is inevitable to draw on the 


Ubi Carthago, æmula imperii Romani, ab ſtirpe interiit——for- 
tuna ſevire ac miſcere omnia cœpit. SALLUST. in bell. Catil. 

Ante Carthaginem deletam populns & Senatus Rom. placide modeſ- 
tẽque inter ſe remp. tractabant. Metus hoſtilis in bonis artibus ci- 
vitatem retinebat. Sed ubi formido illa mentibus deceſſit, ilicet ea 
= * res amant, laſcivia atque ſuperbia incellere. "M7 in bell. 

ugurt 


ruin 
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52T 
ruin of the State. The + firſt Scipio, ſays Pater- 2 
culus ſpeaking of the Romans, had laid the founda- many 
tions of their future greatneſs : the latter, by his con- 
queſts, opened the way for all kinds of vice and dil- 
orders. From the time that Carthage, which kept 
Rome in play by diſputing empire with her, was en- 
tirely deſtroyed, her manners declined no longer 
ſlowly and by degrees, but ſyddenly and with preci- 
pitation.“ ö 
L. Marcivs CENSORIN Us. A. R. 603. 
M'. Manitivs. — 


However that were, it was reſolved in the Senate App... 


to declare war againſt the Carthaginians: and the rea- 
ſons, or pretexts given for it, were, that contrary to 
the tenor of the treaty they had kept ſhips, and marched 
an army out of their territories againſt a Prince in al- 
liance with Rome, whoſe ſon they had treated with 
violence, at the time he had a Roman Ambaſſador with 


him. 


the affair of Carthage was in deliberation, no doubt 
contributed much to the taking of this reſolution. 
This was the arrival of Deputies from Utica, who 


came to put their perſons, fortunes, lands and city 


into the hands of the Romans. Nothing could have 
fallen out more opportunely. Utica was the ſecond 
city of Africa, was very rich, and had a port equally 
ſpacious and commodious, which was but ſixty ſtadia 
from Carthage, and might ſerve as a place of arms 

for attacking it. The Senate then heſitated no longer, 
and the war was declared in all the forms. The two 
Coniuls were preſſed to ſet out with all poſſible expe- 
dition, and ſecret orders were given them not to termi- 
nate the war without the deſtruction of Carthage. They 


+ Potentiæ Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, luxuriæ poſ- 
terior aperuit. Quippe remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imperii 
zmula, non gradu, fed præcipiti curſu I virtute deſcitum, ad vitia 
tranſcurſum. VELL. PAT ERC. II. 1, 


departed 


An entirely lucky event, which happened whilſt 


3522 


A. R. 603. 
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departed immediately, and ſtopped at Lilybzum in 
Sicily. The fleet was conſiderable, and had on board 


it fourſcore thouſand foot, and about four thouſand 


horſe. 5 


Polyb. 
Excerpt. 
Legat. 


972. 


Carthage did not yet know what had been reſolved 
at Rome. The anſwer the Deputies had brought 


back from thence, had only ſerved to augment her 


trouble and anxiety. They had been told, that it was 
for the Carthaginians to conſider, in what manner they 


could ſatisfy the Romans. They knew not how to act. 


At length they ſent new Deputies ; but with full pow- 
ers to do all they ſhould judge neceſſary, and even, in 
caſe circumſtances ſeemed to require it, to declare, that 
the Carthaginians abandoned themſelves and all they 
oſſeſſed to the diſcretion of the Romans. This, ac- 
cording to the force of the words, /e ſuaque eorum arbi- 
trio permittere, was making them abſolute maſters of 
their fate, and to confeſs themſelves their vaſſals. They 
had never been capable in the former wars to reſolve 
upon ſo mortifying a ſtep: and however they expected 
no great ſucceſs from it, becauſe the people of Utica 
having been beforehand with them in doing the ſame, 
had deprived them of the merit of an early and volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion, | Sy 15 
On arriving at Rome, the Deputies were informed, 


that the war was declared and the army ſet out. 


They had therefore no time to deliberate, and ſurren- 
dered their perſons and all they poſſeſſed to the Ro- 
mans. In conſequence of this meaſure, they were an- 
ſwered, that becauſe they had at length taken the 
right reſolution, the Senate granted them liberty, the 
exerciſe of their own laws, all their territories, and all 
their other poſſeſſions, either as private perſons or as a 
Republick; on condition, that in three days they 
ſhould ſend three hundred hoſtages of the principal 
youth of their city to Lilybæum, and do what the Con- 


ſuls ſhould order them. Thoſe laſt words gave them 


extreme anxiety : but the trouble they were in, made 
them incapable either of replying, or aſking any ex- 
planation ; and it had been to no manner of purpoſe. 

| e 
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They therefore ſet out for Carthage, and gave an ac- A. R. — 


count of their commiſſion. 


All the articles of the treaty were grating: but the Po 


ſilence kept in reſpect to the cities, of which no men- — 
eg 
972. 


tion was made amongſt the things Rome conſented to 
leaye them, gave them extreme ” diſquiet. However, 
nothing remained for them to do, but to obey. After 
their antient and recent loſſes, they were not in a con- 
dition to make head againſt ſuch an enemy, who had 
not been able to reſiſt Maſiniſſa, Troops, proviſions, 
ſhips, allies, were all wanting; and hope and courage 
more. 
They did not think it proper to wait the expiration 
of the term of thirty days, which had been granted 
them; but to ſoften the enemy by the promptitude 
of their obedience, though they however could not 
flatter themſelves with that effect, they made the hoſ- 
tages ſet out immediately. Theſe were the flower and 
hope of the moſt noble families of Carthage. 


was ſight more affecting. Nothing was heard but 


mournful cries, nor ſeen but tears. The whole city 


reſounded with groans and lamentations. The mo- 
thers in particular, bathed in tears, tore their hair, 
beat their breaſts, and 1 in a manner frantick with grief 
and deſpair raiſed cries capable of moving the hardeſt 
hearts. It was ſtill quite another thing at the fatal 
moment of ſeparation, when having accompanied 


them to the ſhips they took their laſt leaves, not ex- 


pecting ever to ſee them more, bathed them with 


their fears, never gave over embracing them, and 


preſſed them in their arms without being able to con- 
ſent to their departure; fo that it was neceſſary to pull 
them away by force, which was more cruel to them 
than if their bowels had been torn out of their bodies. 
When they arrived in Sicily, the hoſtages were ſent 
forwards to Rome, and the Conſuls told the Deputies, 
that when they were at Utica, they would let them 
know the orders of the Commonwealth, 


Never 
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lyb. 


In the like conjunctures there is nothing more bid. 


cruel than a terrible uncertainty, that without ſhewing 1 RE 
_ * 
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AR. 693. any thing in particular, leaves all that can be appre- 
© + hended obvious and impending. As ſoon. as it was 


* 


, * 


App- 46. 


mined. 
arrival with ſome expreſſions of kindneſs and huma- 


known, that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the Depu- 


ties repaired to the camp of the Romans, declaring, 
that they were come in the name of the State to re. 


ceive their orders, which they were ready to obey in 


all things. The Conſul Cenſorinus, who ſpoke, af. 
ter having praiſed their good diſpoſition and obedi. 
ence, ordered them to deliver up to him without 
fraud or delay all their arms in general. They con- 
ſented to this; but they deſired him to reflect upon 
the condition to which he reduced them, at a time 
when Aſdrubal, who was become their enemy only on 
account of their entire ſubmiſſion to the Romans, was 
almoſt at their gates with an army of twenty thouſand 
men. They were anſwered, that Rome would pro- 
vide for that. 

This order was executed immediately. A long 
train of carriages arrived in the camp, laden with all 
the preparations of war, that were in Carthage: two 
hundred thouſand compleat ſuits of armour, an infi- 
nite number of ſpears and javelins, and two thouſand 


machines for diſcharging ſtones and darts. The De- 


uties of Carthage followed, accompanied by the 


moſt venerable old men of the Senate and Prieſts of 
the Gods, to endeavour to excite the Romans to com- 


paſſion at this critical moment, when their ſentence 


was going to be paſſed, and their final doom deter- 
The Conſul roſe up for a moment on their 


nity; then ſuddenly reſuming a grave and ſevere air 


Ibid. 
46—53. 


he ſaid: cannot but approve your readineſs in 
executing the orders of the Senate. It has inſtructed 
me to declare to you, that its laſt pleaſure is, that you 
ſhould quit Carthage, which it has reſolved to deſtroy; 
and that you remove your abode to whatever part of 
your N you ſhall think fit, provided it be four- 
ſcore ſtadia from the ſea.” EE | 
When the Conſul had pronounced this terrible de- 


cree, nothing was heard but a lamentable cry amongſt 


the 
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the Carthaginians. They were thunderſtruck in 
manner, and neither knew where they were, nor what 
they did. They rolled themſelves in the duſt, tear- 
ing their cloaths, and venting nothing but groans and 
fobs. After having recovered themſelves a little, 
they extended their hands ſometimes towards the Gods, 
and ſometimes towards the Romans, imploring their 
mercy and juſtice to a people upon the point of bein 
reduced to deſpair. But as they were entirely deaf to 
their prayers, they ſoon changed them into reproaches 
and 1mprecations, putting them in mind, that there 
were Gods, who were the avengers, as well as witneſ- 
ſes of crimes and perfidy. The Romans could not re- 
frain from tears at ſo moving a ſight; but their reſo- 
lution was taken. The Deputies could not even pre- 
vail, that the execution of the order ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed, till they had applied again to the Roman Senate, 
in order to endeavour to have it revoked. They 
were obliged to ſet out and carry the anſwer to Car- 
thage. 


dread not to be expreſſed. They had much difficulty 
to break through the throng that preſſed around them 
to know the anſwer, which it was but too eaſy to 
read in their looks. When they arrived in the Se- 
nate, and had related the cruel. order they had re- 
ceived, a general cry informed the people of their 
fate: and from that inſtant nothing was heard through- 
3 the whole city but howling, deſpair, rage, and 
ury. 
La us ſtop here a moment, to conſider a little the 
conduct of the Romans. I cannot ſufficiently regret, 
that the fragment of Polybius, in which this deputa- 
tion is related, ends exactly in the moſt affecting part 
of his hiſtory ;z and I ſhould ſet a much higher value 
on a ſhort reflection of ſo judicious an author, than the 
long harangues, which Appian puts into the mouths 
of the Deputies, and of the Conſul. Now I cannot 


believe, that Polybius, full of good ſenſe, reaſon, and 


equity as he was, could on the occaſion in queſtion 
have 
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They were expected there with an impatience and App. p- 
53, 54+ 


A. R. 607. 
Ant. C. 
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have approved the proceeding of the Romans. We 
do not, in my opinion, fee their antient character in 
it: that greatneſs of ſoul, dignity, integrity, and de- 
alared abhorrence of mean ſtratagem, diſguiſe, and 
impoſture, that are not, as is ſomewhere ſaid, of the 
Roman genius: Minimè Romanis artibus. Why were 
not the Carthaginians attacked with open force ? Why 


was it declared to them expreſsly by a treaty, which is 


Polyb, 


1. 13. p. 
671, 672. 


a ſacred thing, that liberty and the free exerciſe of 
their laws were granted them, and conditions under- 
ſtood, that entirely ſubvert both? Why, under the 
ſhameful ſuppreſſion of the word City in this treaty, 
is the perfidious deſign of deſtroying Carthage con- 
cealed, if as under the ſhadow of that equivocation 
they might do it with juſtice? And laſtly, wherefore 
is not the laſt declaration made them till after they 
have at different times taken from them their hoſtages 
and arms, that is, after having put it abſolutely out 
of their power to refuſe them any thing? Is it not ma- 
nifeſt, that Carthage, after fo many defeats, all weak- 
ened and: exhauſted as the is, {till makes the Romans 
tremble, and that they do not believe it in their power 
to ſubdue her by force of arms? It is very dangerous 
to have power enough to commit injuſtice with impu- 
nity, and even to hope great advantages from it. The 
example of all empires ſhews us, that they ſeldom fail 
to act thus when they believe it for their intereſt. 

The great praiſe which Polybius gives the Achai- 
ans, differs much from what we ſee in this place: 
Thoſe States, ſays he, far from employing ſtratagem 
and deceit with their allies for augmenting their power, 
did not even believe, that it was allowable . to uſe 
them againſt their enemies, and deemed That only a 
ſolid and glorious victory which they gained ſword in 
hand by courage and bravery. He owns; in the ſame 
place, that only faint traces of the antient generoſity 
of their forefathers ſtill remained amongſt the Romans; 
and he thinks himſelf obliged, ſays he, to make this 
remark, contrary to a principle become very common 


in his time, amongſt perſons 1 in the adminiſtration of 
govern- 
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governments, that it is impoſſible to ſucceed in publick 


affairs, whether of war or peace, without mm 
employing fraud and deceit. 
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149, 


return to my ſubject. The Conſuls dic not make App. 55. 


haſte to march againſt the Carthaginians, not imagin- Strab. 


ing, that they had any thing to fear from a city dif: © 


armed. They took advantage of this delay to put 


themſelves into a poſture of defence : for it was una- 
nimouſſy reſolved not to abandon the city. Aſdrubal, 
who was at the head of twenty thouſand men, was 
elected General without the walls; and Deputies were 
ſent to him to deſire him, in favour of his country, to 
forget the imuſtice done him through fear of thie Ro- 


mans. The command of the troops in the city were 
given to another Aſdrubal, the grandſon of Maſiniſſa. 


Arms were then made with incredible expedition. 
The temples, palaces and publick places were changed 


into ſo. many workſhops. Men and women worked 


on them night and day. An hundred and forty ſhields, 
three hundred ſwords, five hundred pikes and jave- 


lins, a thouſand arrows, and a great number of ma- 
chines for diſcharging them, were made every day; 


and becauſe materials were wanting to make cords, 


the women cut off their hair, which was an abundant ; 


ſupply. 


Maſiniſſa was Arenen, that the Remans, after App. p. ss. 
he had extremely weakened the power of the Car- 


thaginians, came to take the advantage of his victory, 
without ſo much as imparting to him their deſign in 


any manner; which occaſioned ſome coldneſs between 


them. 


p- 833. 


The Conſuls however advanced towurds the- city to Macrob. 


beſiege it. It is to be believed, that the two ceremo- Sat. iii. 9. 


nies, of invoking the tutelary Gods of Carthage to 
quit it, and of devoting that city, were then performed. 


Macrobius informs us, that it was an antient cuſtom 


amongſt the Romans, but that it was kept very ſe- 


cret, when they beſieged an enemy's eity, to call out 
the Gods who reſided in it; whether they believed, 


that they could not take thecity without doing fo, or, 
that 


17. 
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A.R. 604. that it ſeemed impious to them to make the Gods 


149. 
ſame city to the infernal Gods. Macrobius, who has 


riſoners. They had a form for this evocation, and 
another which they afterwards uſed for devoting the 


preſerved theſe two forms, affirms, that they were 
uſed in reſpect to Carthage. I proceed to repeat 
both in this place as curious and venerable monu- 
ments of the conviction the whole antient world were 
under, in reſpect to the power which the Divinity 
exerciſes over human things. The firſt is as follows. 

& O thou, God or Goddeſs, under whoſe protection 
e the People and State of Carthage are, and you 
<« eſpecially who have taken upon you to defend this 
« city and its people, I beg, I conjure and aſk it as a 
« boon, that you will abandon the People and State 
ce of Carthage; that you will quit all its places, tem- 
<, ples, ſacrifices, and the city; remove from it, and 
« ſpread terror, diſmay, and blindneſs of mind over 
<« this People and State. Abandoned by your antient 
« yotaries, come to Rome amidſt my people: let all 
et that belongs to us, places, temples, ſacrifices, and 
<« city be more grateful to and pleaſe you more than 
« your antient abode : be the defenders of me, the 
« Roman People, and my ſoldiers in ſuch manner, 
ce that we may perceive and acknowledge the effects 
<« of your protection. If you give ear to my prayer, 
ce] vow to erect temples to you, and to celebrate games 


nin your honour,” 


After having called out the Gods protectors of the 
enemy's city in this manner, the Romans devoted it 


to the infernal divinities by this ſecond form; which, 


as well as the firſt, was to be repeated by the Ge- 


neral. | | 
« God Pluto, Jupiter the maleficent, Dis manes, 
e or by whatever other names you are to be called, 
J aſk that you will fill the whole city of Carthage 


& and the army which I have in my thoughts, and 


« which I hear, with diſorder, terror and diſmay 
ce that you will deprive thoſe who ſhall carry arms 


« defenſive ar offenſive againſt our legions and 2 
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& and enemies we attack to periſh, men, cities, lands, - 


with all thoſe that inhabit in the places, regions, 
lands and cities, which belong to our enemies; 
ce that you regard as devoted and conſecrated to you, 


according to the moſt ſolemn forms of devoting, 


the army of the enemy, their cities, countries, 


* which I conceive and underſtand, their heads and 
* perſons of all ages without difference amongſt them. 


—— 


give and devote them to you to be ſubſtituted in 
the place of me, of all confided to me, of my of- 
e fice, of the Roman People, of our armies and legi- 
« ons. And laſtly, I aſk of you that you will not 
«© ſuffer me, all confided to me, my command, our 
<« legions and army actually employed in this war, to 


experience any diſgrace. If you do theſe things, 
„ ſo that I know, perceive, and diſcern, that my 


c prayer has been heard, then whoever he be who ex- 
“ ecutes this vow, and in whatever manner he executes 


<« it, in ſacrificing three black ſheep to you, let it be 


<« deemed well executed. I pray and atteſt you, O 


« Earth, who are the mother of mankind, and you 


« alſo, O Jupiter? 


7 i 


Superſtition manifeſts itſelf in every part of theſe 
forms. We obſerve in them, that they acknowledged 
two kinds of divinities, the one beneficent, which 


they call out of the enemy's city, and invite to inha- 
bit and protect Rome; the other malevolent, to whoſe 


wrath they devote the enemy, and from whom they 
aſk nothing for themſelves, but to receive no hurt 


from them. Theſe tedious repetitions of the ſame 


words, and tireſome enumerations, this ſcrupulous 
attention not to leave any ambiguity, even to adding 


this clauſe, « which I conceive and underſtand,” there- 


by to remove the obſcurity, which might be found 
againſt their intent in their words; all this is certainly 
very miſerable. But through theſe clouds ſhines forth 
however the knowledge of the divinity, and a ſolemn 
confeſſion of his power over all human events. This 
Vox. V. M m . 18 
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A. R. 203-4 is good ore, which the alloy of ſuperſtition cannot de- 


149. 
App. p. 
55—38. 


Prive of its value. 
All theſe imprecations were vented againſt 'Car- 
thage ; after which the Conſuls attacked it with force 


of arms. They expected nothing leſs than to find a 
vigorous reſiſtance, and the incredible boldneſs of the 


belieged aſtoniſhed them extremely. Nothing paſſed 


but frequent and briſk ſallies to repulſe the beſſegers, 
to burn the machines, and to harraſs the foragers. 


Cenſorinus attacked the city on one ſide, and Mani- 


lius on the other. Scipio, from thenceforth the ter- 
ror of Carthage, ſerved at that time as legionary tri- 
bune, and diftinguiſhed himſelf amongſt all the of- 


ficers as much by his prudence as valour. The Con- 


ſuls committed many faults by not following his ad- 
vice. That young officer brought off the troops from 


ſeveral ſteps, in which the imprudence of the Generals 
had engaged them. An illuſtrious Carthaginian, 


named Himilco Phameas, who commanded the ene- 


my's cavalry, which inceſſantly harraſſed, and very 


much incommoded the foragers, did not dare to ap- 


pear in the field, when it was Scipio's turn to ſuſtain 
them; ſo well did he know how to Keep his troops in 
order, and to poſt them advantageauſly. So great 
and general a reputation drew envy upon him at firſt: 

but as he behaved in all things with abundance of mo- 
deſty and reſerve, it ſoon changed into admiration ; fo 
that when the Senate ſent Deputies into the camp to 


inquire into the State of the fiege, the whole army 


Joined in ſpeaking in his favour ; ſoldiers, officers, 
the Generals themſelves, with one voice extolled the 


merit of young Scipio: ſo important is it, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, to ſoften the luſtre of an infant 


olory by modeſt and obliging manners, and not to in- 
flame jealouſy by haughtinefs and ſufficiency of beha- 
viour, the natural effects of which are to alarm ſelf- 
love in others, and to render even merit and virtue 
odious. 


Sp. Pos- 
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Maſiniſſa ſeeing himſelf near death, deſired Scipio 
to come to him, to aſſiſt him in making the proper 
diſpoſitions in reſpect to the ſucceſſion, and the parti- 
tion it would be neceſſary to make of them amongſt his 
children. Scipio on his arrival found him dead. 
That Prince at his death had commanded them to re- 


fer themſelves in all things to Scipio's deciſion, whom 


he left them as a father and guardian. I defer ſpeak- 
ing with more extent of Maſiniſca's family and poſte- 
rity in this place, to avoid interrupting the hiſtory of 
Carthage too long. . ach 


Fhe eſteem Phameas had conceived for Scipio, in- App. p.650 


duced him to quit the ſide of the Carthaginians to em- 
brace that of the Romans. He ſurrendered himſelf 


to him with above two thouſand horſe, and was after- 


wards of great ſervice to the beſiegers. 


Ant. © 


1 48. 


Calpurnius Piſo Conſul, and L. Mancinus his Lieu- Ibid. 66, 
tenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the ſpring. - 


The campaign paſſed without any conſiderable action. 


They were even worſted on ſeveral occaſions, and 


carried on the ſiege of Carthage but ſlowly. The be- 


ſieged, on the contrary, had reſumed courage. Their 


troops increaſed confiderably; and they ſpared no 


pains to engage the States and Kings in their quarrel. 


They ſent as far as Macedonia to the falſe Philip, who 


pretended himſelf the ſon of Perſens, and was then 


actually at war with the Romans, exhorting him to 


puſh it on vigorouſly, and promiſing him ſupplies of 


money and ſhips. 


This news occaſioned diſquiet at Rome. They be- wid. 68, 


gan to apprehend for the ſucceſs of a war, which from 
day to day became more doubtful, and more impor-, 
tant than had at firſt been tmagined. The more they 
were diſſatisfied with the ſlowneſs of the Generals and 
the worſe they ſpoke of them, the more earneſt was 
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A-R. bog. every body to ſpeak well of young Scipio, ry to ex- 
7. tol his extraordinary virtues : and Cato himſelf, who 


did not willingly praiſe, applied to him what Homer 
ſays of Tireſias compared with the other dead: * He 
only is wiſe ; the reſt are mere ſhadows.” 07, be- 
vort Tot M oxiat dioozot. He came to Rome to demand 
the Edileſhip. As ſoon as he appeared in the aſſembly, 
his name, aſpect, reputation, and the general belief, 
that the Gods had deſlined him to terminate the third 
Punic war, as the firſt Scipio his d-father by 
adoption had terminated the ſecond; all this extremely 
ſtruck the people; and though the thing was con- 


trary to the laws, and the Old for that reaſon oppoſed 


it, inſtead of the Edileſhip which he aſked, the you 
gave him the Conſulſhip, ſetting the laws aſide 


year, and reſolved, that he ſhould have Africa for hi 


province without drawing lots, as was the cuſtom, 
and as Druſus-his Collegue re 


P; . Scipio. 
C. Livivs DRusus. ny. 


As ſoon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, — 
{et out for Sicily, and ſoon arrived at Utica.. This was 
very opportunely for Mancinus Piſo's Lieutenant, who 
had raſhly engaged himſelf in a poſt, where the enemy 
kept him ſhut up, and where they were going to cut 
him to pieces the next morning, if the new. Conſul, 
who was informed of his danger on his arrival, had not 
made his troops re-embark in the night, and! haſtened 
to his aid. 

Scipio's firſt care on his arrival was to re-eſtabliſh 


diſcipline among the troops, which he found entirely 
ruined. They had neither order, ſubordination, nor 


obedience. Their ſole care was to plunder, eat, 


drink and divert themſelves. He made all the uſeleſs 
mouths quit the camp, regulated the ſpecies of pro-. 


viſions the ſuttlers were to bring in, and would ſuf- 
fer none but what were ſimple and military; induſ- 


triouſly 
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tuouſneſs. 


When he had well eſtabliſhed, this reformation, 


which coſt him neither much time nor pains, becauſe 
he ſet others the example in his own perſon, he believed 


he had ſoldiers, and applied himſelf” ſeriouſly to the 


fiege. Having made his troops provide themſelves 


with axes, cleavers, and ladders, he led them in the 


night with great ſilence to a part of the city called 
Mzgara, and having ordered great cries to be raiſed 
on a ſudden, he attacked it with the utmoſt vigour. 
The enemy, who did not expect to be attacked in 
the night, were at firſt very much terrified. How- 
ever, they defended themſelves with great courage, 
and Scipio could not ſcale the walls. But having ob- 
ſerved à tower, which they had abandoned, he ſent a 
detachment of bold and determinate ſoldiers thither, 
who by the help of pontons paſſed from the tower to 
the walls, entered Mzgara, and broke down the gates. 
Scipio entered that moment, drove the enemy from 
that poſt, who, ſurprized and confounded by this un- 


foreſeen attack, and believing the whole city taken, 


fled to the Citadel, and were followed by the troops 
alſo that incamped without the city. The latter aban- 
doned their camp to the Romans, and thought it ne- 
ceſſary to provide for their ſecurity. 


Before I go on, it is proper that I ſhould give be App. p. 
30, 37. 
Strab. l. 17. 


idea in this place of the ſituation and bigneſs of Car- 
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thage, which in the beginning of the war with the Ro- p. 33a. 


mans had ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants. It was 


ſituated at the bottom of a gulf, ſurrounded by the 
ſea in the form of a peninſula, of which the neck, 
that is the Iſthmus, which joined it to the continent, 
was a league and a quarter (five and twenty ſtadia) in 
breadth. The peninſula was eighteen leagues in eir- 
cumference [360 ſtadia.] On the weſtern fide pro- 
jected a long point of land, almoſt an hundred and 
four yards [half a ſtadium,) broad, which running 
into the ſea ſeparated it from the moraſs, and was 
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A;B, gs. cloſed on all des,” by rocks and a ſingle wall. On the 


ſouth ſide next the continent, where the citadel called 
yrſa ſtood, the city was incloſed within three walls 
urty cubits high without the parapets and towers, 


1 that flanked it all around at equal diſtances, an hun- 
dred and ſixty yards from each other. Each tower 
had four ſtories: the walls had but two; they were 


vaulted, and at bottom there were ſtables for three 
hundred elephants, and the things neceſſary for their 


_ ſubſiſtence, and others over them for four thouſand 


horſes, with magazines for their provender. There 
were alſo places for lodging twenty thouſand faqt-and 
four thouſand horſe. To conclude, all theſe military 
preparations were contained in the walls only. There 
was but one part of the city, where the walls were 
weak and low]; this was a neglected angle, which be- 
gan at the point of land, of which we have ſpoke, 
and ran on quite to the ports, that were on the weſtern 
fide. There were two, which communicated with 
each other, but which had but one entrance. ſeventy 
feet broad, that was cloſed with chains. The firſt 
was for the merchants ; here were many and different 
places of abode for the ſeamen. - The other was the 
interior! port for the ſhips of war, in the midſt of which 
was an * iſle, called Cothon, that as well as the port 


had great quays on its ſides. Here were ſeparate co- 


vered docks tor laying up two hundred and twenty 
ſhips, with magazines over them ; where all things ne- 
ceſſary, for arming and fitting out ſhips were _ 
The entrance of each of theſe docks intended for lay- 
ing up ſhips was adorned with two marble Ionic pil- 
lars: ſo that the port as well as the iſle repreſented on 


the two ſides two magnificent galleries. In this iſle 


was the admiral's palace; and as it fronted the en- 
trance of the port, he could from thence diſcover all 
that paſſed in the main ſea, whilſt nothing could be 


* According to Sam. Rochartus: the Cothon was not an ile, but 
the port 155 Tb cut ded human art. 


ſeen 
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ſeen from thence, that was done within the port. In 4, R. 65. 
like manner the merchants had no view d ie 2 N 
war, the two ports being ſeparated by a double Wall; 
and in each there was a particular gate for entering 
the city without paſſing through the other port. Thus Boch. in 
we can diſtinguiſh three parts in Carthage. The port, Phal. p. 
which was double, ſometimes called Cothon, from 
the little iſle of that name: the citadel, called Byrſa: 
and the city properly ſo called, where the inhabitants 
lived, which ſurrounded the citadel, and was called 

- ara. RV 1 | 
4 Aruba) General of the Carthaginians, ſeeing at *PP-p-72- - 
day-break the ſhatheful defeat of his troops, to re- 
VeRge himſelf on the Romans, and at the ſame time 
to deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommoda- 
tion and pardon, formed and executed a project wor- 
thy of him. It was this Aſdrubal, whom we have 
ſeen at firſt proſcribed by his country, and then ap- 
pointed. by them to command the troops that were 
without the city, whilſt another Aſdrubal, grandſong 
of Maſiniſſa, by his mother, was to command in Car- 
thage. This firſt Aſdrubal, a violent and ambitious 
man, and fluſhed beſides. with ſome firſt ſucceſſes 
againſt the Romans, could not ſuffer that the command 
ſhould be divided between him and a collegue : and to 
unite it entirely in his own perſon, and deliver himſelf 
from a diſagreeable rival, he ſuborned informers to 
accuſe him of holding intelligence with his uncle Gu- 
luſſa; and having cauſed: him to be killed in the pub- 
lick place, he in conſequence remained in the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the command both within and without 
Carthage. . | . 

On the occaſion of which we are ſpeaking, out of 
a barbarous and vile ſpirit of revenge, fie cauſed all 
the Roman - priſoners he had to be brought to the 
walls, ſo as to be near enough to be ſeen by the 
whole army. He there made them ſuffer every kind 
of torment that could be inflicted. Some had their 
eyes pulled out ; ſome their noſes, ears and fingers 
8 | M m4 | cut 


« 
, 
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A. R. 6og. cut off; 'athers had their ſkins torn off their bodies 
C. with iron combs : and after they had ſuffered theſe 
torments, they were thrown down from the top of 
the walls. So cruel” a treatment gave the Cartha- 
ginians horror, far from augmenting their courage : 
but he did not ſpare even them, and cauſed many 
of the Senators who ventured to oppoſe | his N 
do be maſſacred. 

App. p.73. Scipio, ſeeing himſelf Abſdtöte maſter of the 
Iſthmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had 
abandoned, and pitched a new one for his troops. 

It was of a ſquare form, ſurrounged with great and 

f deep intrenchments, armed with good alifades. 

1 On the ſide of the Carthaginians he. raiſed a wall 
. twelve feet high, and' flanked from ſpace to ſpace 

with towers and redoubts, and upon the middle 
tower another very high one of wood was erected, 
from whence all that paſſed in the city was ſeen. 
This wall occupied the whole breadth of the Iſthmus, 
that is twenty-five ſtadia. The enemy, who were 
within the reach of darts, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevent this work: but as the whole army 
were employed in it night and day without inter- 
miſſion, it was compleated in twenty days. Scipio 
had a double advantage in it: firſt, becauſe his 
troops were more ſecurely and commodiouſiy quar- 
tered ; and ſecondly, becauſe by this means he cut 
off the enemy's proviſions, to whom none could be 
brought now, except by ſea, which could not be 
done without great difficulties, as well becauſe the 
ſea on that fide is often tempeſtuous, as from the 
ſtrict guard kept by the Roman fleet. And this was 
one of the principal cauſes of the famine, which was 
ſoon felt in the city. Beſides which Aſdrubal diftri- 
buted the corn that he received only to thirty thou- 
ſand men, who ſerved under him, little regarding the 
reſt of the multirude. 
mid. p.74 In order ſtill to cut off their proviſions more, Sci- 
ps undertook to ſhut up wy entrance of the port 
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by a mole, which began from the point of land, 3 


of which ve have ſpoke that was at no great diſtance 


from the port. The enterprize at firſt ſeemed ſenſe · 
leſs to the beſieged, and they derided the workmen. 
But, when they ſaw, that the work advanced every 


> 
: : - 


147. 


day in an extraordinary manner, they began to fear 


in earneſt, and thought of taking meaſures to render 
it uſeleſs. Women and children, every body fer to 
work; but with fo much ſecrecy, that Scipio could 
learn nothing of it by the priſoners of war, who 
only told him, that abundance of noiſe was heard in 
the port, but without its being known what was do- 
ing there. At length every thing being ready, the 
Carthaginians ſuddenly opened a new entrance .on 
another ſide of the port, and appeared at fea with a 
ſufficiently numerous fleet, which they had juſt built 
with the old materials, that remained in the maga- 
_ Zines. It is agreed, that if they had attacked the 
Roman fleet immediately, they would infallibly have 
taken it; becauſe, as nothing of this kind was ex- 
pected, and every body was employed elſewhere, 
they would have found it without rowers, ſoldiers, 
or officers. But, ſays the hiſtorian, Carthage was 
doomed to fall. They contented themſelves then 
with making a kind of inſult and bravado upon the 
Romans, and returned into the port. 8 5 
Two days after they made their ſhips advance to 
fight in earneſt, and found the enemy in good order. 
This battle was to decide the fate of both parties. 
It was long and obſtinate, the forces on both ſides 
making extraordinary efforts, the one to ſave their 
country reduced to extremities, and the other to com- 
pleat their victory. In the battle the brigantines of 
the Carthaginians running along under the ſides of the 
great ſhips of the Romans, broke ſometimes their 
poops, ſometimes their rudders, and ſometimes the 
oars ; and if they were preſſed, they retired with ſur- 
prizing agility 'to return again immediately to the 
charge. At length the two fleets having fought _ 
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d advantage till ſun-ſet, the Carthaginiang 
thought boo oper to retire, not reckoning themſelves 
defeated, to renew the fight next day. Part of 
their ſhips not being able to enter the port ſoon 
PNG, becauſe its entrance was too narrow, retired 
to the front of a very ſpacious terrace, which had 
been made, againſt the walls for the landing of mer- 
Chandize, ga, the fide of. which 2 little Pts had 
been raiſed during this war, leſt the enemy ſhould | 
feize it. The battle began again there, with {til} 
Owe vigour . than ever, and. continued til very late 
night. The Carthaginians ſuffered very much 
3 4 heir þ ſhips. that remained took refuge in the 
city. The next morning ear FH io attacked. the 
terrace, and having wil great d culty made him- 
elf maſter of it, he poſted and fortified bimſelf there, 
and cauſed a brick wall to be made on the ſide of 
the city very near the walls, and of the fame height. 
When it was finiſhed, he made four thouſand men 
mount it, with orders to keep a perpetual diſcharge 
of darts and arrows upon the enemy, who were much 
incommoded by them, becauſe the two walls being 
of equal 3 — 2 they ſcarce threw a ſingle dart with- 
out effect. Thus ended this campaign. | | 
During the wInter-quarters, Scipio employed him- 
ſelf in getting rid of the troops without the place, 
which very much incommoded his convoys, and fa- 


dilitated thoſe ſent to the beſieged. In order to this 


he attacked a neighbouring place, called Nepheris, 
which ſerved them for a retreat. In a laſt action 

there periſhed on the enemy's ſide above ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, as well ſoldiers as armed peaſants, and 
the place was carried with great difficulty after a 
ſiege of two and twenty days. The carrying of 
this place was followed with the ſurrender of almoſt 
all the towns .of Africa, and very much contributed 
to the taking of, Carthage itſelf, into which it was 
from thenceforth almoſt impoſſible to introduce pro- 


vifions. 
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In the beginning of the ſpring Scipio at the , ſame. , 


time attacked the port called Corhon and the citadel. 
Having made himlclf maſter of the; wall, which ſur- 
rounded that Part, he threw. hiwſelf 1919 the great 
place of the city, which was near it, from whence. 
there were aſcents to the citadel by three ſtreets. on a 
declivity, with a great nu nba 0 | beute on each ſide 
of them, from the tops of Wach a continual diſcharge 
of darts was, made upon. the Romans, who, were 
forced, before they could adyance, to force the nearelt 
houſes, and to.. poſt themſclyes upon them, in order 
from thence to drive 12 thoſe who, fought from 
choſe. adjacent. The battle on the tops and at the 
bottom of theſe houſes continued ſix days, with 
dreadful laughter. To clear the ſtreets and open a 
way for the troops, the bodies of the inhabitants, who 
had been either killed or thrown from the tops of the 
houſes, were drawn away with hooks, and thrown 


into the foſse's, moſt of them {till alive and reſpiring. 
In this labour, which took up ſix days and nights, 


the ſoldiers, were relieved from time to time by others, 
who were freſh, without which it had been impoſſible 
to have ſuſtained the fatigue. During that whole 
time Scipio was the only perſon who did not ſleep, 
giving his orders. on all ſides, and ſcarce allowing 
himſelf time to take any nouriſhment. 


The beſieged were reduced to extremities: and on bid. p. 32. 


the ſeventh day ſome appeared in the habits of ſup- 
pliants, who aſked no other conditions, than that the 
Romans would be pleaſed to grant all thoſe their lives, 
who ſhould quit the citadel ; which was granted them, 
the deſerters only excepted, Fifty thouſand men and 
women left it, who were conducted into fields under 
a good guard. The deſerters, who were about nine 
hundred in number, ſeeing there was no n 
them 


maſter of the; wall, which ſur- 
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B. 626. them to hope, intrenched themſelves in the temple of 


"| 


* Eſculapius with Aſdrubal, his wife and two children; 


where, though their number was bur ſmall, they 


however defended themſelves for ſome time, becauſe 


the place was high, ſituated on 5 0 and had an 
aſcent of ſixty ſteps. But at lenę 1 by hun. 
ger, and exhauſted by fatigue, they ſhut themſelves 


up in the temple itſelf, reſolved not to quit it but 


with life. 
Aſdrubal however, with deſign t to hs KimnelF ſe- 
cretly went down to Scipio, with an olive-branch in 


his hand, and threw himfelf at his feet. Scipio cauſed 


him to be ſhewn immediately to the deſerters, who, 
tranfported with fury and rage, vented a thouſand 
curſes againſt him, and ſet fire to the temple. Whilſt 
they were kindling it, it is ſaid that Aſdrubal's wife 


| adorned herſelf as well as ſhe could, and placing her- 
felf with her two children in the fight of Scipio, 


App.p.32. 


fpoke to him with a loud voice to this effect: 1 
% make no imprecations againſt thee, Roman: for 
« thou only uſeſt the rights of war. But may the 
« Gods of Carthage, and you'in concert with them, 
* puniſh the perfidious wretch, who has betrayed his 
t country, Gods, wife and children, as he deſerves.” 
Then addreſſing herſelf to Aſdrubal: “ Vile, perfi- 
« dious, baſeſt of men, this fire will ſoon conſume 
« me and my children; as for thee, unworthy Ge- 
« neral of Carthage, go and adorn the triumph of 
« thy conqueror, and ſuffer in the fight of Rome the 
« puniſhment due to thy crimes.” After theſe re- 
proaches ſhe cut her childrens throats and threw them 
into the fire, and then leaped into it herſelf. 

As to Scipio, on ſeeing this city, which had been 
ſo flouriſhing during ſeven hundred years, equal to 
the greateſt empires in extent of dominion by ſea and 
land, by its numerous armies, fleets, elephants, and 
riches ; ſuperior even to other nations in valour and 
greatneſs of ſoul, which, entirely deprived as it was 
both of arms and ſhips, had enabled it to ſuſtain 

during, 
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during three whole years the miſeries of a ſi ge; fee- A " 
ing, I ſay, this city at this time abſolutely. ruined, . 
we are told, that he could not refuſe tears to the un- 
happy fate of Carthage. He conſidered that cities, 
nations, and empires, are ſubject to revolutions, as 
well as private perſons; that the ſame diſgrace had 
happened to Troy, of old ſo powerful, and afterwards 
to the Aſſyrians, Medes and Perſians, whoſe domi- 
nion was of ſuch great extent; and very lately again 
to the Macedonians, whoſe empire had made ſo glo- 
rious a figure. Full of theſe ſad ideas, he repeated 
two verſes of Homer's, the ſenſe of which is, That Iliad. I. vi. 
<« the time ſhould come, when the ſacred city of 
« Troy, and the warlike Priam and his people, ſhould 
<« be deſtroyed,” implying by thoſe verſes the future 
fate of Rome, as he owned to Polybius, who defired 
him to explain his thought to him. 

If he had been enlightened by the rays of truth, 
he would have known what the Scripture teaches us, 
« Becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and pcyjega- 
riches got by deceit, the kingdom 1s transferred from ſtic. x. 3. 
one people to another.” Carthage is deſtroyed, be- 
cauſe avarice, perfidy and cruelty had been carried 
there to their utmoſt height. Rome will have the 
ſame fate, when its luxury, ambition, pride and un- 
Juſt uſurpations, covered with the falſe outſide of vir- 
tue and juſtice, ſhall have forced the ſupreme Maſter 
and Diſpenſer of empires to exhibit a great example 
to the univerſe in its fall. | bigs) | 
Carthage having been taken in this manner, Scipio 
cave the plunder of it to his ſoldiers during ſome 
days, except the gold, ſilver, ſtatues, and other of- 
ferings found in the temples. He afterwards diſtri- 
buted many military rewards amongſt them, as well 
as to the officers, two of whom had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in particular. Theſe were Ti. Gracchus, 
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and C. Fannius, who had firft mounted the walls. 


2 
> 


He cauſed a very ſwift failing ſhip to be adorned with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and ſent it to Rome to carry 


the news of the victory MT 
At the ſame time he let the inhabitants of Sicily 
know, that they might come, and, carry away the 
paintings and ftatues, which the Carthaginians had 
taken from them in the preceding wars. And when 
he reſtored to the people of Agrigentum * the fa- 


mous bull of Phalaris, he told them, that bull, which 


was at once a monument of the cruelty of their anti- 


ent Kings, and of the lenity of their new maſters, 


advantage to be under the yoke of the Sicilians than 


ought to teach them, whether it were more for their 
the government of the Roman People. | 

Having cauſed part of the ſpoils found in Carthage 
to be ſold, he ſtrictly prohibited his own people to 
take, or buy any part of them; ſo careful was he to 
remove the leaſt ſuſpicion of intereſt from himſelf and 
his family. © e . 

When the news of the taking of Carthage arrived 
at Rome, the people abandoned themſelves immode- 
rately to exceſs of joy, as if the publick tranquillity 
had been fecure only from that moment. They called 
to mind all the calamities they had ſuffered from the 


Carthaginians in Sicily, Spain, and even in Italy dur- 


ing fixteen years ſucceſſively, in which time Hanni- 
bal had plundered four hundred cities, killed on ſe- 
veral occaſions three hundred thouſand men, and re- 
duced Rome itſelf to the laſt extremity. On confider- 
ing theſe misfortunes, they aſked each other, whether 
it was really true that Carthage was deſtroyed. All 
the orders emulated each other in expreſſing their gra- 
titude to the Gods, and the city, during ſeveral days, 


* Quem taurum Scipio dm redderet Agrigentinis, dixiſſe dicitur, 
æquum eſſe illos cogitare utrum eſſet Siculis utilius, ſuiſne ſervire, an 
opulo R. obtemperare, cum idem monumentum & domeſticæ crude- 
ztatis, & noſtre manſuetudinis haberent, Cic, in Verr, J. iv. n. 78. 


was 
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was ſolely engroſſed by folemn facrifices, publick AR A. — 
prayers, games and ſhews. 72 . 

After the duties of religion were diſcharged, the Apppte- | 
Senate ſent ten Cemmiſſioners into Africa, to regu- | 
late its condition and fate for the time t6 come in | 
conjunction with Scipio. Their firſt care was to cauſe 
all that remained of Carthage to be demoliſhed. 8 


Rome, already miſtreſs of almoſt the whole world, 
did not believe herſelf ſafe, whilſt only the name of 
Carthage ſubſiſted: ſo long did invererate hatred, in 
effect of long and cruel wars, endure beyond the time 
there was reaſon to fear; and it did not ceaſe to'ſub- 
ſiſt, till the object that excited it, ceaſed to be. It 
was forbidden It the name of the Roman. People t6 
inhabit it from thenceforth, with horrible imprecati- 
ons againft thoſe, who, contrary to this prohibition, 
ſhould attempt to rebuild any part of it, and eſpecially 
Byrſa and Mægara. They probably excepted the port, 
as it might be of uſe to themſelves. For the reſt, 
every botly was allowed to enter it; + Scipio not being 
ſorry that the miſerable ruins of a place ſhould be 
ſeen, which had diſputed empire with Rome. They 
further decreed, that the cities, which in this war 
had adhered to the enemy, ſhould be demoliſhed, and 
their territories given to the allies of the Roman Peo- 
ple; and they in particular rewarded the people of 
Utica with the whole country between Carthage and 
Hippona. They made all the reſt tributary, and a 
Province of the Roman empire, into which a Prætor 
was annually ſent. This was called © the province 
of Africa. 

When every thing was ſettled, Scipio returned to wid. 
Rome, which he entered in triumph. Nothing ſo 


* Nahe ſe Roma, jam terrarum orbe ſuperato, ſecuram ſperavit 
fore, fi nomen uſquam maneret Carthaginis.* Adeo odium certami- 
nibus ortam, ultra metum durat, & ne in victis quidem deponitur, 
neque ante inviſum eſſe deſinit, quem eſſe defit. VELL. PArERC. 
lib. 1. cap. 12. 

t Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum hac urbe de i imperio certarunt, veſ- 2 
tigia calamitatis oſtenderet. CI c. Agrar. 2. n. 50 „ 


ſplen- 
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| A-R.606. ſplendid had ever been ſeen before: for nothing was 


cefſtimable value, which the Carthaginians during a 


long ſeries of years, had brought, into Africa; with- 
out including the money carried into the publick trea- 
ſury, Which amounted to very great ſums. By this 


important conqueſt Scipio made the ſurname of Afri- 
canus properly his own, which he already had by 


— ¹ ' ww. ²˙ At TT 
App.p.8s, Whatever precautions had been taken to prevent 
Flut. in any thoughts of reinſtating Carthage, leſs than thirty 
vit. Grac. : 75 
p. 539. ears after one of the Gracchi, to make his court to 

lony thither, conſiſting of ſix thouſand citizens. The 
Senate being informed that many bad omens had 
ſpread terror, when the workmen were laying out the 
walls, and carrying on the foundations of the new city, 
they were for putting a ſtop to the deſign: but the 
tribune, who was not very delicate and ſcrupulous in 
point of religion, haſtened on the execution of it, not- 
withſtanding all thoſe ſiniſter omens, and compleated 
it in five days. This was the firſt Roman colony ſent 

out of Italy. © __ W— . 

But the unhappy fate of the founder of this colony, 
prevented it from ſuſtaining itſelf. It muſt have con- 
ſiſted only of a kind of cottages * when Marius in his 
flight into Africa, retired thither. For it is faid, 
that he led a life of poverty amongſt the ruins of Car- 
thage, conſoling himſelf with the ſight of ſo amazing 

a proſpect, and being in ſome ſenſe capable by his 


— - 1 — N — — 
93 . 


FW 3 

Appian relates, that Julius Cæſar, after the death 
. of Pompey, having entered Africa, dreamt, that a 
FE great army with tears called upon him; and that 


* Marius curſum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in tugurio 
ruinarum Carthaginenſium toleravit : cum Marius aſpiciens Cartha- 
inem, ille intuens Marium, alter alteri poſſent eſſe ſolatio VELL. 
PATERC, lib, 2. c. 19. 
moved 


n but ſtatues, rarities, and curious paintings of in- 


the people, undertook to replant it, and carried a co- 


condition of ſerving as a conſolation to that unfortu- 
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moved by this dream he had wrote down in his 'table- A. R. 606 
books the deſign he had formed in conſequence to . 


rebuild Carthage and Corinth: but being killed ſoon 
after by the conſpirators, Auguſtus Cæſar, his ſon by 
adoption, who found this memorandum amongſt his 


papers, . cauſed the city of Carthage to be rebuilt near 


the place where the old one ſtood, to avoid incutring 
the curſes which had been denounced, when it was 
demoliſhed, againſt whomſoever ſhould preſume to re- 
build it. | | 


146. 


Strabo and Plutarch however ride the rebuilding Serab l. 
of Carthage and Corinth to Julius Cæſar: and Plu- xvii. p. 


tarch even obſerves as a e e in reſpect to thoſe tA _ 
ore. happened to them Cal.P.7 38. 


two cities, that as it had 
to be taken and deſtroyed at the ſame time, both had 
alſo at the ſame time been rebuilt and re-peopled. 


The rebuilding of Carthage had probably been be- 


gan by Julius Cæſar. But his death and the civil 
wars that followed it, having retarded the execution, 


Auguſtus put the laſt hand to it. However that be, 


Strabo affirms, that Carthage was as much peopled in 


his time as any other city of Africa; and was always 


the capital of all Africa under the ſucceeding Em- 


perors. It ſubſiſted with ſplendor during about ſeven. 
hundred years more: but it was at length entirely de- 


ſtroyed by the Saracens in the beginning of the ſeventh 
century. | + oe | | 8 
I ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel of the character and great 


qualities of the ſecond Scipio Africanus. I now think 


it neceſſary to treat of the war of Achaia, and the 


ruin of Corinth, which agrees in time with that of Car- 
thage. 
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war againſt Laccdæmon. Boætia joins the Achajans. 


' Merelles defeats the army of the Achaians. '' He makes 


: himſelf maſter of Thebes and. wo. The Conſul Mum. 
mius arrives before Corinth 


| Roman province. Great plunder taken in Corinth. 


Paintings of great value. Diſinteretedneſs of Mummius. 


That Confal's ſimplicity. Polybius's zeal for the honour 
of Philopemen. His difintereſtedneſs. He eftabliſh:s 
order and tranquillity in Achaia. N Tiumphs of. Metellus_ 


and nme. 
A. R. 65. P. Colwerdivs SciPlo. 
Ant. C. 
. Livius Dzusvs. 


Pauſan, in \REAT troubles, excited by the raſnneſs and 
Achaic. p. avarice of thoſe who held the firſt offices, had 


4tt— 428. 
Polyb. aroſe in the Achaian League. Reaſon, prudence, 


_ and equity, no longer formed the reſolutions of their 


147% Fr. aſſemblies ; but the intereſt and paſſions of the Ma- 


in Fr 


cerpt. de giſtrates, and the blind caprice of an untractable 


virt. & vit. 


p. 181 multitude. The Achaian League and Sparta had 
189. ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome upon an affair in diſpute 
24 between them. Damocritus in the mean time, (the 
Flor. I. 2. Principal Magiſtrate of the Achaians) had cauſed war 
0. 16. to be declared againft Sparta. Metellus, Who, after 

having conquered the falſe Philip Andriſcus, was then 


actually regulating the affairs of Macedonia, cauſed 


Damocritus to be deſired to ſuſpend hoſtilities, and 


to wait the arrival of the Commiſſioners nominated by 


Rome for terminating their differences. Neither he 


nor Dizus, who had Tacceeded him, had any regard 
to this requeſt. Both of them entered Laconia in 


arms, and ravaged it. 
| 2 When 


be befieged raſhly give 
' battle, and are 3 The city of Corinth is taten, 


burnt, and entirely deſtroyed. Achaia is reduced into a 


27 YE OR OO FSA AER 


When the Commiſſioners arrived, the aſſembly was 
ſummoned to Corinth (Aurelius Oreſtes was at the 
head of the Commiſſion). The Senate had given 


them orders to weaken the body of the league; and 


for that purpoſe to ſeparate as many cities as they 
could from it. Oreſtes notified the decree of the 
Senate to the aſſembly, which excluded from the 
league Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclza near Mount 


Oeta, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, under pretext, 


that thoſe cities had not at firſt formed part of the 
body of the Achaians. When the Deputies, who 
compoſed the aſſembly, had given an account of this 
decree to the multitude, they were ſeized with fury, 
fell upon all the Lacedæmonians at Corinth, and 
maſſacred them, tore thoſe out of the houſes of 
the Commiſſioners who had taken refuge in them, 
and would have treated themſelves with the great- 
eſt inſult, if they had not eſcaped their violence by 
flight. | | 

Ce and his Collegues, on their return to Rome, 
related all that had happened to them. The Senate 
was highly incenſed, and immediately diſpatched 
Julius with ſome other Commiſſioners into Achaia : 
but they were inſtructed to complain moderately, and 
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only to exhort the Achaians not to give ear to bad 


counſels, leſt they ſnould incur the reſentment of the 
Romans by imprudence; a misfortune which they 
might avoid by puniſhing thoſe themſelves, who had 
expoſed them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, and 
there was reaſons of intereſt for acting with reſerve in 
reſpe& to allies ſo powerful as the Achalans. The 
Commiſſioners met a Deputy on their way ſent by the 
ſeditious to Rome : they brought him back with them 
to Ægium, whither the Aſſembly of the nation had 
been called. They ſpoke in it with great modera- 
tion and mildneſs. In their diſcourſe they did not 
complain of the ill treatment of the Commiſſioners, or 
exculed it better than the Achaians themſelves could 
have done. Neither did they mention the cities that 
were to be excluded Wr league. They confined 

N x them- 
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A. R. 60. themſelves to exhorting the council not to aggravate 
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Ant. C. their firſt fault, not to irritate the Romans more, and 


147. 


to leave Sparta in peace. Such moderate remon- 
ſtrances were extremely agreeable to all the perſons of 
ſenſe preſent. But Diæus, Critolaus, and thoſe of 
their faction, all choſen in their ſeveral cities out of 
the vileſt, moſt impious and pernictous people, blew 
up the flames of diſcord, by inſinuating that the 
lenity of the Romans proceeded only from the bad 
condition of their affairs in Africa, where they had 
been worſted upon many occaſions, and from the 
fear they were in that the Achaian League would de- 
clare againſt them. ee Ie HF 


In the mean time the Commiſſioners/were treated 


with ſufficient reſpect. They were told, that The- 


aridas ſnould be ſent to Rome, and they were deſired 
to repair to Tegea, to treat there with the Lacedæ- 
monians, and incline them to peace. Accordingly 
they repaired thither, and prevailed upon the Lace- 
dæmonians to enter into an accommodation with the 
Achaians, and to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, till new Com- 
miſſioners ſhould arrive from Rome to put an end to 


their differences. But on the ſide of the Achaians, 


only Critolaus went to the congreſs, and he did not 
arrive there till very late, and when he was almoſt no 
longer expected. A conference was held with the 
Latedzmonians ; but Critolaus would abate nothing 
of his pretenſions. He ſaid, that he was not allowed 
to decide any thing without the conſent of the nation, 
and would report the affair in the general diet, which 
could not be called in leſs than fix months. This bad 
ſtratagem, or rather breach of faith, highly offended 
Julius. After having diſmiſſed the Lacedæmonians, 
he ſet out for Rome, where he deſcribed Critolaus as 
a man extravagant and out of his ſenſes. | 

The Commiſſioners had no ſooner quitted Pelopon- 
neſus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and called aſſemblies under pretext of 
making known what had been ſaid to the Lacedæmo- 


nians in the conferences held at Tegea, but at bottom 


os ws 
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to exclaim againſt the Romans, and to give an odious 4. — -— . 


turn to their whole conduct, in order to inſpire others 


with the ſame hatred and avcelion, which he had for 


them himſelf; and he ſucceeded but too well. He 


alſo prohibited the judges to proſecute or impriſon any 


Achaian for debt, till the concluſion of the affair be- 


tween the Aſſembly and Lacedzmon. He thereby 
carried every thing he pleaſed, and diſpoled the mul-: 
titude to receiye all orders he thought fit to give. In- 
capable of making reflections upon the future, they 


ſuffered themſelves to be catched by the attraction of 
the firſt advantage he propoſed. 


Metellus having received advice in Macedonia of 


the troubles in Peloponneſus, diſpatched four Ro- 


mans thither of diſtinguiſhed birth, who arrived at 


Corinth at the time the council was aſſembled there. 
They ſpoke in it with abundance of moderation, ex- 
horting the Achaians not to incur the anger of the 
Romans by a raſh and imprudent levity. „ hey were 
treated with deriſion, and ignorniniouſly driven out 
of the aſſembly. An innumerable throng of work- 
men and artificers gathered round them to inſult them. 


All the cities of Achaia were at that time in a deliri- 


um; but Corinth more than the reſt, which had a- 


bandoned itſelf to a kind of madneſs, They had . 
been perſuaded, that Rome intended to enſlave 
them all, and abſolutely to deſtroy the Achaian. | 


League. 
| Critolaus ſeeing with great ſatisfaction that every 


thing ſucceeded to his wiſh, harangued the multitude, 
exaſperated them againſt ſuch of the magiſtrates as did 


not enter into his views, exclaimed againſt the Am- 
baſſadors themſelves, animated every body againſt 
Rome, and intimated that it was not without taking 


good meaſures that he had ventured to make head 


againſt the Romans; that he had Kings in his party, 


and that ſome Republicks were alſo ready to join it. 
By theſe ſeditious diſcourſes he ſucceeded in cauſing 
war to be declared againſt the Lacedæmonians, and 
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indirectly againſt the Romans. The Ambaſſadors 
© then ſeparated. One of them repaired to Lacedæmon 
to obſerve from thence the conduct of the enemy. 
Another ſet out for Naupactus; and two remained 


at Athens, till Metellus ſhould arrive there. 
The imagiſtrate of the Beeotians, called Pytheas, 


who was as raſh and violent as Critolaus, came into 


his views, and engaged the Bœotians to join their arms 


with thoſe of the Achaians ; they were diſcontented 
upon account of a judgment Rome had paſſed againſt 
them. The city of Chalcis ſuffered itſelf alſo to be 
brought over to their party. The Achatans, with 
ſuch weak aids, believed themſelves in a condition to 
ſuſtain the whole weight of the Roman power, ſo 
much were they blinded by their fur. 
The Romans had choſen Mummius for one of the 
Conſuls, and had charged him with the war of 
Achaia. Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of 


terminating this war, ſent new Ambaſſadors to the 


Achaians, and promiſed them, that the Roman Peo: 
ple ſhould forget all the paſt, and pardon them their 
taults, if they would return to their duty, and con- 
ſent, that certain cities, which had-been named before, 
ſhould be diſmembered from the league. This pro- 


poſal was rejected with haughtinefs. Metellus then 


made his troops move againſt the Achaians. He 
came up with them near Scarphia, a city of Locris, 
and gained a conſiderable victory over them, in which 
he took above a thouſand priſoners. Critolaus diſ- 
appeared in the battle, without its being Known what 
became of him afterwards. It was believed that hie 
fell into ſome moraſſes in flying, and was drowned. 
Diæus ſucceeded him in the command, gave liberty 
to the ſlaves, and armed all the men capable of ſer- 
vice amongſt the Achaians and Arcadians, This body 
of troops amounted to forty thouſand foot, and ſix 
hundred horſe, He further ordered every city to 
raife troops. The exhauſted cities were in the utmoſt 


affliction, Many private perſons, in deſpair killed 


them- 
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themſelves : others abandoned- an unhappy country, AR. 696. 


- where they ſaw nothing for themſelves but aſſured de: 
ſtruction. Notwithſtanding the extremity, of theſe ca- 
lamities, they did not think of taking the only reſolu- 

tion that could deliver them from them, They de- 

teſted the temerity of their, leaders, and however fol- 
lowed them, {got any whe ge e 

Metellus after the battle, of which we have ſpoke, 
met a thouſand Arcadians in Bœotia near Chæronea, 
who were endeavouring to return into their own coun- 


try: they were all put to the ſword. From thence he 


marched with his victorious army to Thebes, which he 
found almoſt entirely abandoned. Moved with the 
| fad condition of that city, he ordered, that the tem- 


ples and houſes ſhould not be touched, and that none 


of the inhabitants either in the city or country ſhoul 
be killed or made priſoners. - He excepted Pytheas 
from that number, the author of all theſe misfortunes, 
who was brought to him, and put to death. 


146. 


From Thebes, after having taken Megara, from 


which the garriſon had retired on his approach, he 
made his troops march towards Corinth, where Diæus 
had ſhut himſelf up. He ſent thither three of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the league, who had taken refuge 
with him, to exhort the Achaians to recover their 


ſenſes, and accept the conditions of peace, which were 


offered them. Metellus paſſionately deſired to termi- 
nate the affair before the arrival of Mummius. The 


ters, and the faction of Dizus diſpoſed all things. 
The Deputies were impriſoned, and would have been 
put to death, if Diæus had not ſeen the multitude ex- 
tremely exaſperated by the puniſhment he had inflicted 
upon Soſicrates, for having talked of ſurrendering to 
the Romans. The priſoners in conſequence were dil- 
miſſed. | 1 | 

Things were in this ſtate when Mummius arrived. 
He had haſtened his march through fear of finding 
| DEW S every 


inhabitants on their ſide ardently wiſhed to ſee an end 
of their calamities : but they were not their own mal- 
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every thing ended before his arrival, and leſt another 


ſhould have the glory of terminating this war. Me- 
tellus left the command to him, and returned into 


Macedonia. When Mummius had aſſembled all his 


troops, he approached the city, and incamped. An 
advanced guard behaving negligently in their poſt, the 


beſieged made a ſally, attacked it vigorouſly, killed 


many of them, and purſued the reſt almoſt to their 


camp. 


This ſlight advantage Auſhed the Achilins, and in 
effect proved fatal to them. Dizus offered the Con- 


' ſul battle. The latter, to increaſe his temerity, kept 


his troops in the camp, as if with-held by fear. The 


Joy and audacity of the Achaians augmented to a de- 


gree not to be expreſſed. They advanced boldly with 
all their troops, having placed their wives and chil- 
dren upon the neighbouring eminences to be witneſſes 
of the battle, and cauſed a great number of carriages 
to follow them to carry the ſpoils they ſhould take 


from the enemy, ſo much did they aſſure themſelves 


of victory. 

Never was confidence more raſh nor more ill- 
founded. The faction had removed all perſons capa- 
ble of commanding the troops, and of adminiſtring 
publick affairs from the ſervice and councils, and had | 
ſubſtituted others to them without talents and ability, 
in order to ingrois the government to themſelves, and 
to lord it without reſiſtance. The Generals, without 
knowledge of the art-military, courage, or experi- 
ence, had no other merit but a blind and frantic ani- 
moſity. It was exceſs of folly to hazard a battle with- 
out neceſſity, that was to decide their fate, inſtead 
of reſolving long and bravely to defend themſelves in 
a place ſo ſtrong as Corinth, and to obtain good con- 
ditions by a vigorous reſiſtance. The battle Was 


This place fought near Leucopetra, at the very entrance of the 


is not 


known. 


Iſthmus. The Conſul had placed part of his cavalry 
in an ambuſcade, from which it iſſued very oppor- 
runely for attacking that of the Achaians in flank, 


which, 
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which, ſurprized by a fudden charge, gave way in a-R.606,* | 
W "PM infantry made a lle W fan 7 = 
but as it was no longer either covered or ſuſtained by 
the cavalry, it was ſoon broke and put to flight. If 
Diæus had retired into the place, he might have held 
out for ſome time, and obtained an honourable capi- 
tulation from Mummius, who ſought only to termi- 
nate this war, But abandoned-to deſpair he rode full 
ſpeed to Megalopolis his country, and having entered- 
his houſe, he ſet fire to it, killed his wife, that ſhe 
might not fall into the hands of the enemy, ſwallowed 
poiſon, and in this manner himſelf put an end worthy 
the many crimes he had committed to his life. 

After the defeat, the inhabitants had no hopes of 
defending themſelves. As they had neither council, 
leaders, courage, nor concert, no _ chought of 
rallying the remains of the troops for making ſome far- 
ther reſiſtance, and to oblige the victor to grant them 
ſome ſupportable condition. In conſequence all the 
Achaians who had retired to Corinth, and moſt of the 
citizens, quitted it the following night, and eſcaped 
where they could. The Conſul having entered the 
city, abandoned it to be plundered. All the men 
who remained in it were put to the ſword : the women 
and children were fold : after having removed the ſta- 
tues, paintings, and moſt valuable effects, fire was fet © * - 
to all the houſes, and the whole city was but one ge- 
neral conflagration- that continued ſeyeral days. It is 
pretended, but without foundation, that the gold, 
ſilver, and copper, melted together 1n this fire, formed 
a new and precious metal. The walls were afterwards 
demoliſhed to the foundation. All this was executed 
by order of the nate, to puniſh the inſolence of the 
Corinthians, who had violated the laws of nations 
by inſulting the Ambaſſadors fent to them by Rome. * 

Thus periſhed Corinth, the ſame year Carthage was 
taken and deſtroyed by the Romans. It does not ap- 
pear, either that they thought of raiſing new troops 
for the defence of the country, or called any aſſembly 
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A R. 6, to deliberate upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken 3 


of 


that any body took upon them to propoſe a remed 
for the publick calamities, = bee appel 
the Romans by ſending Deputies to implore their cle- 
mency. To . this inaction, one might have ſaid, 
that the whole Achaian League had been buried un- 
der the ruins of Corinth; ſo much had the dreadful 
deſtruction of that city alarmed and diſcouraged the 
peaple in; general. | 
he cities, which joined the Achaians in their re- 
volt, were alſo puniſhed, by demoliſhing their walls 
and taking away their arms. The ten Commiſſioners, 
ſent by the Senate to regulate the affairs of Greece in 
conjunction with the Conſul, aboliſhed the popular 
owernment in all the cities, and eſtabliſhed Magiſtrates, 
choſen out of the richeſt citizens in them. For the 
reſt they left them their laws and liberty. They alſo 
aboliſhed all the general aſſemblies held by the Achai- 
1 and other States: but they 
were re-eſtabliſhed ſoon after. From thenceforth Greece 
was reduced into a Roman province, under the name 
of the province of Achaia; becauſe at the time Co- 
rinth was taken, the Achaians were the moſt powerful 
people of Greece: the Roman People ſent a Prætor 


thither every year to govern it. 


Rome in deſtroying Corinth, thought it neceſſary 
to ſet that example of ſeverity, to intimidate the States 
of Greece, whom her too great clemency rendered 
bold, and raſh, through the 1 they had of obtain- 
ing pardon for their faults from the Roman People. 
Beſides which * the advantageous ſituation of that 
city, where revolted people might poſt themſelves, 
and make it a place 27 arms againſt zhe Romans, de- 
termined them to demoliſh it entirely. Cicero, who 
does not condemn the treating of Carthage and Nu- 


Majores noſtri - Carthaginem & Numantiam funditus ſuſtule- 
rant. Nollem Corinthum. Sed credo illos fecutos opportunitatem 
loci maximè, ne poſſet aliquando ad beHum faciendum locus ipfe ad- 
hortari. Cic. de Offic. lib. i. n. 35. 


* 
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mantia in this manner, could have wiſhed, that Corinth 4;R. Gov 


had been ſpared. _ i f in 
The plunder taken in Corinth was fold for very 


conſiderable ſums of money. Amongſt the paintings þ. 384. 
there was one done by a great * maſter, which repre- f. x" 
ſented Bacchus, the beauty of which was not Known I. 35. c. 
to the Romans: they were ignorant at that time of + 10. 


all that relates to paintings and ſculptures. Polybius, 
who was then in the country, as I ſhall ſoon ſay, had 
the grief to ſee that painting uſed by the ſoldiers for a 
table to play at dice upon. It was fold to Attalus, ar 
the ſale made of the plunder, for ſix hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces, that is about three thouſand five hundred 
pounds. Plinydpeaks of another painting, for which 
the ſame Attalus gave an hundred talents, about twelve 
thoufand five hundred pounds. That Prince was ſo 
immenſely rich, that his riches became a proverb: 
Attalicis conditionibus. Theſe fums however ſeem im- 
robable. However it were, the Conſul ſurprized, 
that the picture of which we are ſpeak ing had ſo much 
money bade for it, interpoſed his authority, and kept 
it contraty to the publick faith, and notwithſtanding 
the complaints of Attalus; becauſe he believed there 
was ſome hidden virtue in this piece thar he did nor 
know. a 
It + was not from the motive of private intereſt, that 
he acted in this manner, nor from the deſign of ap- 
propriating it to himſelf, as he ſent it to Rome, to 
be an ornament of the city: Whereby, ſays Cicero, 
he adorned his own houfe much more, than if he 


had placed this painting in it. The taking of the 


* This was Ariſtides. The painting, here ſpoken of, was ſo muck 
eſteemed, that it was commonly faid : All pictures are nothing in 
compariſon with the Bacchus.“ 47 

+ Numquid L. Mummius copiofior, cum copioſiſſimam urbem fun- 
ditus ſuſtulifſet ? Italiam ornare, quam domum ſuam, maluit. Quan- 
quam, Italia ornatà, domus ipſe mihi videtur ornatior Laus abſti- 
nentiæ, non hominis eſt ſolitm, ſed etiam temporum Habere quæſtui 
remp. non modò turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum etiam & nefarium. Cic. de- 


Offic, lib. ii. n. 76, 77. 
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greateſt city in Greece did not enrich him one far- 
thing. This noble diſintereſtedneſs was even in thoſe 
days not uncommon at Rome, and ſeemed leſs the 
virtue of individuals, than of the age itſelf. To 
make command the means of enriching one's ſelf, 
was not only. diſgrace and infamy, but a criminal 
prevarication. The painting, of which I am ſpeak- 
ing, was placed in the temple of Ceres, where the peo- 
ple of taſte went out of curioſity to ſee it as a maſter. 
piece of art, and it remained there till it was deſtroyed 
with the temple by fire. ; „ 

Mummius was a great ſoldier, and a man of ſin- 
gular worth, but without literature, knowledge of 
arts, or taſte for works of painting and ſculpture, 
the merit of which he did not undefſtand; not be- 
lieving that there was any difference between picture 
and picture, ſtatue and ſtatue; nor that the names of 


the great maſters of the art gave them their value. 


This he evidenced upon this occaſion. He had ap- 
pointed perſons to get many paintings and ſtatues of 
the moſt excellent maſters carried to Rome. Never 
had loſs been leſs reparable than that of ſuch a de- 
poſite, compoſed of the maſter- pieces of thoſe rare 
artiſts, who contributed as much as the great Captains. 
to render their age glorious to poſterity. Mummius, 
however, in recommending the care of this precious 
collection to thoſe he intruſted with them, threatened 
them very ſeriouſly, if the ſtatues, paintings, and 
things, with which he charged them, ſhould happen 


to be loſt or ſpoiled upon the way, that he would 


make them find others at their own expence and 
charges, | | 


Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut capta Corintho, cum maximorum 
artificum perfectas manibus tabulas ac ſtatuas in Italiam portandas 
locaret, juberet prædici conducentibus, ſi eas perdidiſſent, novas eos 
reddituros. Non tamen puto dubites. Vinici, quin magis pro re- 


publica fuerit, manere adhuc rudem Corinthiorum intellectum, quam 


in tantum ea intelligi; & quin hac prudentia illa imprudentia decori 
publico fuerit convenientior. VELL, PATERCUL, I. 1. n. 13. 


Were 
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Were it not to be deſired, ſays an hiſtorian from A. R. bob. 
5 5 we have this fact, chat this happy ignorance 3 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and would not ſuch a orotſhels be infi- 
nitely preferable, with reſpect to oublicle good, to 
that extreme refinement to which the preſent age has 
carried its taſte for rarities of this kind? He ſpeaks 
at a time, when this taſte for the fine works of art 
induced the magiſtrates to commit all kinds of ra- 
pine, and even thefts, | in the provinces. 
I have ſaid, that Polybius, at his return into Pelo- Polyb, 
Ponneſus, had the grief to ſee the deſtruction and apud 
burning of Corinth, and his country reduced into a , Moan 
province of the Roman empire. If any thing was 
capable of conſoling him in ſo melancholy a conjunc- 
ture, it was the occaſion which he had of defending 
the _—_— of Philopemen, his maſter 1 in the art 
of war. 8 
=. Roman having conceived a deſign to cauſd the 
ſtatues erected ro that Hero to be demoliſhed, had 
the boldneſs to bring a criminal proceſs againſt him, 
as if he was ſtill abe and to accuſe him before 
Mummius of having been an enemy of the Romans, 
and of having always oppoſed their deſigns to the 
utmoſt of his power. This accuſation was extrava- | 
gant; but it had ſome colour, and was not entirely with- N 
out foundation. Polybius warmly took upon him his | 
defence. He repreſented Philopæmen as the greateſt 
Captain Greece had produced in the latter times, - 
who might ſometimes have carried his zeal for the 
liberty of his country a little roo far ; but who, on 
many occaſions; had rendered conſiderable ſervices 
to the Roman People, as in the wars againſt Antio- 1 
chus and the ZXtolians. The Commiſſioners, before (| 
| whom he pleaded fo noble a cauſe, moved by his rea- 
ſons, and ſtill more by his gratitude for his maſter, 
decreed, that the ſtatues of Philopæmen, in whatſo- 
ever city they were, ſhould not be touched. Polybius, 
taking advantage of the good diſpoſition of Mummius, 


demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and Achæus, 
F which 


— 
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A. es. which were granted him, though they had already been 


©. carried out of Peloponneſus into. Acarnania. The 
Achaians were ſo charmed with the zeal that Polybius 
had ſhewn upon this occaſion for the honour of the 

at men of his country, that they erected a marble 
ſtatue to himſelf. 10 JFC a ts 

At the ſame time he gave a proof of his diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which did him as much honour amongſt his 
citizens, as his defence of Philopæmen's memory, 
After the deſtruction of Corinth, they proceeded to 
Puniſh the authors of the inſult committed upon the 
Roman Ambaſſadors, and their eſtates were fold by 
auction. When they came to thoſe of Diæus, who 
had had moſt ſhare in it, the ten Commiſſioners or- 

dered the Quezſtor, who had the ſelling of them, to 

let Polybius take what he thought fit 5 thoſe effects, 
without demanding or receiving any thing for them. 
He refuſed that offer, however advantageous it ap- 
peared, and ſhovid have believed himſelf in ſome ſenſe 
an accomplice in that wretch's crimes, if he had ac- 
cepted any part of his fortune: beſides which he 
thould have conſidered it as infamous to enrich him- 
felf, with the ſpoils of his fellow-citizens. He not 
only would accept nothing: he alſo exhorted his 
friends not to deſire any thing that belonged to Diæus; 
and all thoſe who followed his example were highly 
applauded. 

This whole conduct of Polybius made the Com- 
miſſioners conceive fo great an eſteem for him, that 
on quitting Greece, they defired him to make the tour 
of all the cities lately conquered, and to accommodate 
their differences, till they ſhould be accuſtomed to the 
changes that had been made, and the new laws given 
them. Polybius acquitted himſelf of ſo honourable a 
commiſſion with ſo much goodneſs, juſtice and pru- 
dence, that every thing was made eaſy, every thing 
reſumed a perfect tranquillity, whether in reſpect to 
the government in general, or private diviſions. In 


acknowiedgment tor ſuch ſignal ſervices, ſtatues 
; were 


. - 
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the baſe of one had this inſcription : < That Greece 
« would have committed no faults, if from the firſt 
it had been guided by the counſels of Polybius; 
« but that after its faults he alone had been its de- 
<<”: 6-5 ns 

Polybius, after having thus eſtabliſhed order and 
tranquillity in his country, returned ta join Scipio at 
Rome, from whence he followed him to Numantia, 
as he had accompanied him before to Carthage. 

Metellus, on his return to Rome, was honoured 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and he aſſumed the ſirname of Macedonicus, 
The. impoſtor Andriſcus was led before his chariot. 
| Amongſt the ſpoils appeared what was called © the 
« ſquadron of Alexander.” That Prince, at the hat- 
tle of the Granicus, loſt twenty-five brave h 
the choſen troops, which were called . the company 
<« of the King's friends.” He cauſed each of them 
to have an equeſtrian ſtatue made by Lyſippus, the 
moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to which he added 
his own. Theſe ſtatues had been ſet up at Dium, a 
city of Macedonia, Metellus cauſed them to be 
carried to Rome, and adorned his triumph with 
them. —_ 


Mummius alſo obtained the honour of a triumph, 
and in conſequence of his conqueſt of Achaia aſ- 


ſumed the ſirname of Achaicus. He cauſed a great 
number of ſtatues and paintings to be exhibited in his 
triumph, which were afterwards the ornament of the 


Je of - 


2 


2 „ 
were erected to him in different places, amongſt which A. R. 
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publick buildings of Rome, and ſeveral other cities of 


Italy; but not one of them entered the houſe of the 


triumpher. 


END of the Firru VOLUME. 
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